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Jersey Association 
Non-Policy Protest 
At Annual Meeting 


Can’t See Difference Between 
Agents Who Write Such 
Policies And Brokers 


H. L. GODSHALL RE-ELECTED 


Association Sends Out 4,500 Let- 
ters In Big Drive For 
Membership 











The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters which 
was held in the Hotel Robert Treat, 
Newark, last Friday, was. brimful of 
business from the opening until the end. 
‘Lhe meeting was called to order by the 
president, Harry L. Godshall. 

After the minutes of the semi-annual 
meeting which was held on February 7 
at Trenton, had been read it was an- 
nounced by the president that the drive 
for new members which was started last 
July, when 4,500 circular letters had been 
sent out, had proved very successful and 
that the total membership of the asso- 
ciation was now 432, 

President Godshall urged all of the 
members to take an active part in “fire 
prevention week” in their various locali- 
ties, and make every effort to educate 
the people in their communities of the 
great dangers of fire, and point out to 
them the loss by fire throughout. the 
country. 

Adopt Resolution 


A resolution was then offered by W. 
M. Dickinson of Trenton, asking the as- 
sociation to go on record as being op- 
posed to non-policy writing agents. The 
resolution was passed unanimously and a 
copy was ordered to be sent to the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. The 
resolution reads as follows: 


Re: Non-Policy Writing Agents 
Whereas: Certain fire insurance companies, 
members of the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, have been granted special concessions by 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association, in the 
appointment of so called non-policy writing agents 
whereby said non-policy writing agents receive 
Coinpensation greater than that allowed brokers. 
1ereas: The business a non-policy writing 


agent obtains is secured by him in the same 
manner that a broker obtains his business, and 
_ Whereas: The non-policy writing agent per- 
forms no service to the assured that the broker 


does not perform, and 

Whereas: The non-policy writing agent is no 
more valuable to his company than a broker 
Inasmuch as he submits the business in the 
Same way, an 

W here: A broker has to qualify to secure a 
broker’s license and to pay the cost of it, 
while a non-policy writing agent is merely ap- 
Pointed by his company without any expense to 
him, and 

Whereas: The appointment of non-policy 
writing agents is only a subterfuge for the com- 
Pany appointing them to secure for itself a 
greater premium income and by the appoint- 
ment of non-policy writing agents the com- 
Pany greatly increases the number of persons 
engaged in the insurance business to the det- 
_—- of regular policy writing agents, and 

. Whereas: The agents of New Jersey attend- 
ing the various meetings of Eastern Under- 
—— Association were given to understand 
og the by-laws of the association provided that 
ion ee to be paid non-policy writing 
é Ss, sub-agents and solicitors would not be 
“ees of brokerage rates, and 
companies The new grade of commissions as 
cocaine by the Eastern Underwriters’ <As- 
pesone a or the State of New Jersey were 
Pee: ed to by the agents of the so-called or- 

ty territory attending the meetings with the 


(Continued on page 31) 








PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 

















AS ADVERTISED 


The Insurance Company of North America is the oldest American fire and marine 
insurance company, with a 135-year record of obligations promptly and satisfactorily met. 
The dependability of North America protection and North America service is well known 
to agents and policy-holders and, through national advertising, to the insuring public 














at large. 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
write practically every form” of insurance except life 








Clerks Climb Ladders! 








About one-half of the members of our great Home Office Agency 
once were Home Office clerks. Field work has paid them with financial 
prosperity, mental satisfaction, independence, and the zestful joy of 
service. 


What these Philadelphians did, you can do in your locality. Why 
stay in a rut? Why be chained to a necessarily limited compensation? 
Why not step out and be the master instead of the slave of fortune? 
Vacations are over and Fall and Winter are on their way—the open 
season of success in life underwriting. Consider, decide, start! 








We have Field positions for earnest men and women who have 
ambition, intelligence, and industry. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 
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Gen’| Agency Position 


Of Aetna Life Here 
Explained By Luther 


Agents Will Have Until January 
1, 1928, to Choose Their 
Agency Affiliation 


KEFFER LUNCH AND DINNER 


General Agent at 100 William 
Street Will Not Try to Take 
Agents of Other Companies 











Kendrick A. Luther, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life in charge of life insur- 
ance production, spent two days in New 
York City last week. 
tend three functions. 

One was the Roscoe H. Keffer din- 
ner at the Hotel Astor. He is the new 
general agent of the Aetna Life at 100 
William Street; and the dinner, attended 
by 150 persons had as its object fur- 
ther tightening of the co-ordination be- 
tween the life and casualty divisions of 
the company in Greater New York. 
Those attending were executives and 
agents who have their offices at 100 
William Street and some executives from 
the head office at Hartford. The second 
function was a luncheon at the Hard- 
ware Club with Mr. Keffer as guest of 
honor, Charles B. Knight, manager of 
the Union Central Life as host, and 
about twenty prominent general agents 
gathered about the board to meet Mr. 
Keffer at the invitation of Mr. Knight. 
The third event was a meeting of all 
the general agents of the Aetna Life in 
this city. 

In two speeches made by Mr. Luther 
at the social affairs, he took occasion to 
outline the administrative attitude of the 
company relative to its New York City 
general agents and their manner of doing 
business, explained how Mr. Keffer had 
been appointed and told something of 
the Aetna Life’s plans for the future, 
not only here but throughout the .coun- 
try. Mr. Keffer outlined his own po- 
sition with respect to other general 
agencies, and also made public a code 
of ethics which he has adopted. 


He came to at- 


Can Choose Their Own Agency 


In brief, the principal points brought 
out during the week were these: 

Agents and brokers who had business 
relations with Hart & Eubank when 
Hugh D. Hart and Gerald A. Eubank 
were general agents of the Aetna Life 
at 100 William Street are permitted to 
make their own choice of the Aetna 
Life agency in this city with which each 
desires to affiliate. This condition will 
prevail until January 1, 1928, and after 
that Aetna Life agents will be expected 
to remain with the office with which 
they choose to associate. 

Mr. Keffer will not attempt to bring 
agents of other companies into his of- 
fice; furthermore, he will do all that he 
can to keep his sales literature, sales 
letters, etc., away from full time agents 
of other companies. While this is not 
easy because thousands of agents and 


(Continued on page 12) 
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A New Way To Arouse Interest 
On First Interview 








DEFINITE 





LIFE 
INSURANCE REGULAR 


\ FOOD 
DEPOSIT 
CLOTHING 


ESTATE BOTH PROVIDE FOR YOU AT RETIREMENT AGE RENT 























EDUCATION 





_—, LUXURIES 
REAL ones) 








STOCKS BON SAVINGS 


“—— TIME 











Estate Building 


The above chart has assisted in securing a large 
number of good prospects. 


Charts with information regarding its use will be 
gladly furnished to Brokers and Life Insurance Rep- 
resentatives upon request. 


HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
2780 Woolworth Building 


New York Telephone Whitehall 7350 


“Larger Applications Written Through Our Organized Service” 
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Untermyer Firm Hired 
By N. Y. Association 


WORKS ON HARRY SIEGEL CASE 





Retention Causes Small Sensation; Star 
Agent Fighting at Department to 
Keep His License 





Terrence F. Cunneen, young, affable, 
debonair and well-poised deputy insur- 
ance superintendent of New York, the 
Department’s trial judge, sat at his desk 
the other day happy as usual when there 
came the sharp tinkle of the telephone. 

“Another reporter calling up to ask 
when the superintendent will return from 
Cincinnati in order to ask the Chief what 
he thinks of that oratorical effort of the 
New Jersey Department relative to group 
ownership of insurance companies,” was 
his thought as he reached for the re- 
ceiver. 

Came over the wire the. unemotional, 
even tones of the blonde operator with 
this comment: “Mr. Untermyer on the 
wire. 

The Deputy Recovers From Shock 

If a bolt of electricity had hit the of- 
fice the deputy could not have been more 
stirred. His back stiffened, his hair bris- 
tled, a mantle of great dignity settled 
over his entire bearing. It seemed as if 
thousands of thoughts spun dizzily 
through his head and all in the space of 
a second. Untermyer! Untermyer! 
What was Samuel Untermyer calling up 
the Insurance Department about and 
why was he calling Cunneen? 

Sam Untermyer, the man who had 
tried by the proxy route to get control 
of the Mutual Life; the prober who went 
gunning for Charles A. Peabody and 
Vorrest F. Dryden; for the late Henry 
Evans and the late Frederick C. Bus- 
well; for the living Professor A. W. 
Whitney of the casualty bureau and the 
living Edson S. Lott of the United 
States Casualty; the pugnacious lawyer 
who sometimes in the past has told the 
Insurance Department where it got off— 
although the Department has not “gotten 
off” yet—and who now has the endorse- 
ment of Tammany Hall in his New York 
City transit recommendations! 

“Put Mr. Untermyer on,” said Mr. 
Cunneen bluntly and with about the same 
expression as that of a man in a hospital 
who opens his mouth to take a dose of 
quinine. 

Irwin Untermyer Talking 


But the voice at the other end did not 
boom nor was it nasty. It was Irwin 
Untermyer talking—Sam’s son. All he 
wanted to know was the time set for a 
hearing in the case of Harry Siegel, a 
producer for the New York Life of many 
millions a year whose scalp is being 
scught by the Good Practice Committee 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York. 

“And Mr. Siegel has retained you?” 
asked Deputy Cunneen politely. 

“No, I represent the Good Practice 
Committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York,” 

“Quite so. Quite so,” said Deputy 
Cunneen dreamily and for some time his 
thoughts seemed far afield. 


A Sensation 


No wonder he was stunned. So were 
the executives of the life companies 
when they learned of it. It developed 
that Samuel Untermyer is an insurance 
client of Lawrence Priddy, chief prose- 
cutor of the Good Practice Committee, 
and that his firm, Guggenheim, Marshall 

‘ Untermyer, has been retained by the 


0% Underwriters’ Association’s commit- 
Since that telephone conversation 
there hav 


e been several hearings of tes- 
tmony before Deputy Cunneen, during 
which both Eugene and Irwin Unter- 
Myer of the firm have appeared as coun- 
sel for the committee, while Mr. Siegel 
Warresented by Kenneth McEwen of 

orcester, Williams & Saxe. John G. 
in Be San firm, originally retained, is 


The case is the most interesting that 







tunity to capable underwriters. 
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TO HOLD FIRST CONVENTION 





Mutual Benefit Agents to Gather in 
Newark in Early Part of 1928 

The agents of the Mutual Benefit have 
never had a_ nation-wide convention. 
That is to be changed. 

The company has sent announcements 
to the general agents that such a gather- 
ing will be held at the new home office 
building in Newark early next year. The 
exact date has not been set yet, but it 
will probably be the first month of the 
spring. The company is proud of its of- 
fice building as well it should be and the 
agents will get a kick out of visiting this 
handsome structure. In order to viist 
Newark the agents will have to qualify 
by writing a certain amount of business. 


LIFE INSURANCE CONFERENCE 








Joint Meeting to Be Held by Life Under- 
writers, Newark and Jersey Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 

The speakers at the joint life insurance 
educational conference between the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Newark, 
and the N. J. State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, will be Vice-President W. I. 
Hamilton of The Prudential; Dr. J. A. 
Stevenson, second vice-president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; James El- 
ton Bragg, general agent, Union Central 
Life, Philadelphia; J. Elliott Hall, Penn 
Mutual, New York, and Mrs. L. V. Hub- 
bard, president of the N. J. State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The conference, which will be held on 
Monday at the Robert Treat Hotel in 
Newark, will be preceded by a luncheon 
tendered to the officers and chairman of 
the standing committees of the State 
Federation by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association. Dr. Stevenson will speak 
on “Safeguarding New Jersey Homes by 
Life Insurance,” and Miss Alice Lakey, 
of the department of the American Home 
of General Federation, will tell what that 
organization is doing in connection with 
the insurance educational campaign. 
William Reginald Baker, president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Newark, will preside at the luncheon and 
conference. 


ATLANTA WANTS CONVENTION 

The Atlanta Association of Life In- 
surers will make a bid for the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ con- 
vention, 1928, 1929 or 1930, it is imma- 
terial which. 











the Good Practice Committee has had 
since the Frank A. Berthold case and the 
one where the General Motors group 
was written without commission to 
agents. Mr. Siegel is in the agency of 
Lawrence Kederich, one of the New 
York Life managers in New York. An- 
other interesting turn is that the original 


complaint with the committee was filed - 


by an agent in Mr. Kederich’s agency 
and Lawrence Priddy, prosecutor of the 
committee, is also a New York Life man. 


OPPORTUNITY 


exists with the Equitable Life of Iowa for indus- 
trious, efficient men. 

In a conservative way the Equitable Life of 
Iowa is constantly growing and expanding. This 
substantial growth, which has now passed the mark 
of Five Hundred Millions of insurance in force, offers exceptional oppor- 

Sixty years of safety, service and 
bility building have made a reputation for this company which is a 
distinct advantage to those who represent us in the field. 


The fine spirit of cooperation between the 
Home Office and its field force is outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





sta- 


1927 











RE-LICENSE BERTHOLD 





Aetna Life Again to Do Business With 
Agent Whose Affairs Had Con- 
siderable Publicity 
Frank A. Berthold, who writes several 
millions a year and who recently had a 
joust with the Good Practice Committee 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, is again to be licensed by the 
Aetna Life which company was one of 
a number which canceled his license 
some months ago. He is reported to 
have placed a big volume with The Pru- 

dential in the past few months. 





GOES TO COMMITTEE 





What Happened to Discussion on Twist- 
ing at Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at Cincinnati 

Following the reading of papers before 
the insurance commissioners’ convention 
in Cincinnati last week the whole subject 
was referred to the Committee on Rates 
of Mortality and Interest with instruc- 
tions to report at the next session. 

During the discussion Taggart of 
Pennsylvania opposed making twisting a 
crime punishable by heavy fines on the 
theory that it would result in court ac- 
tion which would delay correction by 
state officials and weaken their case 
rather than strengthen it. 





OCTOBER PRESIDENT’S MONTH 

The month of October has been desig- 
nated “President’s Month” by the field 
force of the Guardian Life in honor of 
the cornpany’s chief executive, President 
Carl Heye. Tying up with the wide- 
spread public interest in aviation, an in- 
teresting airplane contest will be waged 
throughout the month to determine the 
leading “aces” of the Guardian Field. 
Miniature reproductions of an airplane, 
“The Guardian Spirit,” have been pro- 
vided the fieldmen for use as special ap- 
plication markers. The “flyers” will 
score on the basis of “hours in the air 
and distance flown,” in accordance with 
a prepared schedule. An application for 
$1,000 will credit the fieldman with one 
hour in the air and ten miles in dis- 
tance, an application for $100,000 will 
score four hours in the air and one 
thousand miles in distance. 





START EDUCATIONAL COURSES 


The Atlantic Life has started an edu- 
cational course for the benefit of its 
home office employes which will be held 
from 8:30 to 9:30 a. m. on Tuesday of 
each week. The course opened October 
4 and will continue until December 13. 
Officers of the company will lecture, ex- 
plaining the functions and details of op- 
eration of each department. Edmund 
Strudwick, Jr., vice-president, delivered 
the first lecture. It is planned to have 
epen forum discussions during the 
classes. 


A. L. Convention to Have 
A Financial Section 


FIRST MEETING IN DALLAS, TEX. 





W. H. Eckert, Federal; Judge Hine- 
baugh, Central; and R. J. Merrill, 
U. L. & A., Will Read Papers 





_At the Chicago meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Life 
Convention, President Herbert M. Wool- 
len proposed the formation of a new fi- 
nancial section of the American Life 
Convention. In several quarters it was 
thought that the insurance business is 
becoming over-organized, but as an off- 
set to that thought it is argued that in 
forming the section the convention would 
be assuming functions which would un- 
doubtedly be assumed sooner or later by 
a separate organization if it did not do 
it. 

A letter was sent out about the new 
section and the response was so favor- 
able that there will be an organization 
meeting at the Baker Hotel at Dallas, 
Tex., on October 25 at 2:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon. In order that the section 
might at once begin its consideration of 
the companies’ financial problems there 
will be an address, “Some Mortgage 
Problems of Life Insurance Invest- 
ments,” and several other topics by the 
following: Walter H. Eckert, general 
counsel of the Federal Life; Judge W. H. 
Hinebaugh, president of the Central Life 
of Illinois, and Robert J. Merrill, vice- 
president and secretary of the United 
Life & Accident. 





TALK BY DR. H. W. COOK 


Tells Life Office Manag t A 
tion About Health of Workers in 
Insurance Offices 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion met in Atlantic City this week. 
Among the delivered papers was that of 
Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president of 
the Northwestern National. He talked 
on the health of office workers. 

He said that the Metropolitan Life 
loses &8 days for males and 12.4 days 
for females actual sick absence for cler- 
ical workers annually. 

After twenty years’ experience he said 
he would list the following medical serv- 
ice activities as an essential part of the 
management of a life insurance com- 
pany: 








1. Employment examination—mental and 
physical. : ae 
2. Annual physical examination. 


3. Excuses for illness absences and permis- 
sion for return. 


Dispensary service—minor medical 
surgical attention. 
5. Rest and hospital room. 
6. Nursing or matron attention. 
7. Supervision of ventilation, lighting, drink- 
ing water supply, cafeteria menus, athletic and 
recreational activities. 


Continuing, he said: “A medical serv- 
ice is as valuable to the members of the 
medical department as it is to the com- 
pany. It keeps the underwriting depart- 
ment in touch with the clinical and pub- 
lic health side of medicine, which it needs 
for its rounded development, and it adds 
the human and social element to life in- 
surance medicine, which otherwise is apt 
to become toe formalized and mechan- 
ical. Life insurance medicine should 
embrace a larger field than numerical 
ratings. It is a broadly constructive 
branch of medical science which should 
gain by its association with practical 
business methods, and by its widened 
scope and humanitarian appeal in a well- 
balanced medical service to employes and 
policyholders.” 


and 





BACHE JOINS ATLANTIC LIFE 

H. K. Bache has been appointed as as- 
sistant to Robert G. Richards, agency 
secretary of the Atlantic Life, effective 
October 1. Graduating from the Virgi- 
nia Polytechnic Institute, he went to 
work as a clerk in the home office of 
the Virginia Fire and Marine. Later he 
became associated with Bache and Mil- 
ler, Inc., real estate and insurance agency 
of Richmond. He resigned this connec- 
tion to go with the Atlantic. 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-seven years. 
It is one of the strongest and safest financial organizations in the world. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large surplus guarantees its 
stability regardless of the conditions of the financial world, protecting policyholders 
against every conceivable contingency. 


It has in force 1,387,122 policies aggregating $5,067,965,337 of insurance. 


It paid policyholders and beneficiaries $111,814,863 in 1926. Its total payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries since organization total $1,997,663,398, and it still 
holds $869,604,876 in assets to protect policy and other obligations. 


The amount thus paid to members and beneficiaries, added to what it now has 
on hand, exceeds the total amount paid in by policyholders since its organization by 
$215,760,323. 


Its dividends or refunds paid to policyholders in 1926 were $37,197,095. 


It was obliged to decline 19,131 applications during 1926 chiefly because of the 
impaired health of the applicants. 


In 1926 it paid death claims on 14,029 policies; of these 13,571 were domestic, and 
13,299, or 98 per cent, were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as promptly 
as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employees in a body on the 
group insurance plan with scientific medical inspection substituted for personal medical 
examination. 


It has instituted free health examinations and chemical kidney tests for policy- 
holders at one-year intervals. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 
393 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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First of Appleton’s 
Book Series Appear 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER THE EDITOR 





Three Volumes Already Published; Au- 
thors Include Huebner, Loman, Mad- 
den, Stevenson, Woods, Huttinger 





After two or more years of intensive 
work, D. Appleton & Co., one of the 
oldest publishing houses in the country, 
has now published the first three of its 
new life insurance series of books, de- 
yoted to a comprehensive and specialized 
study of the business in its various as- 
pects. nasty z 

This series is under the editorial direc- 
tion of Professor S. S. Huebner, of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Huebner, who is 
also dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, has made a generous 
contribution himself to the literature of 
life insurance by being the author of the 
initial and fundamental volume of the 
library, called “The Economics of Life 
Insurance,” which develops a new con- 
ception of the economic function of life 
insurance. 

: Four More Books Coming 

It is this book and two others—name- 
ly, “Life Insurance in Relation to Tax- 
ation,” by Harry J. Loman, professor of 
insurance, University of Pennsylvania, 
and “The Law of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship,” by E. Paul Huttinger, legal 
department, Penn Mutual Life—which 
were published late last week. 

The four remaining books to appear 
shortly are as follows: “Life Insurance 
in Relation to Wills, Trusts and Es- 
tates,” by James L. Madden, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life; “Life In- 
surance in Relation to Education and 
Philanthropy,” by John Alford Steven- 
son, second vice-president, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; “The Sociology 
of Life Insurance,” by Edward A. 
Woods, president, Edward A. Woods 
Co. of Pittsburgh, and “Life Insurance 
in Relation to Savings, Credit and In- 
vestment,” written jointly by Dr. Hueb- 
ner and Mr. Madden. ; 

In speaking about their new library, 
the publishers describe it as the first to 
be published on the advanced literature 
of life insurance. It is intended primar- 
ily to be of practical aid to the man in 
the field, but it is also instructive read- 
ing for laymen who desire to learn more 
about the business. ; 

An interesting thing in connection 
with the series is that it will be recom- 
mended by the American College of Life 
Underwriters as texts for their examina- 
tions given to candidates for the degree 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 


Foreword by Dr. Huebner 
_ Four distinct advantages are to be had 
in this library of specialized literature. 
Dr. Huebner in his preface points them 
out in the following fashion: (1) It will 
make available to many business and 
professional groups one or more volumes 
of large usefulness. (2) It will give to 
the teacher of economics, corporation 
finance, credit, investments, private 
finance, taxation or sociology a special 
volume identifying life insurance with 
his particular subject of specialization. 
Dr. Huebner adds: “Thus far collegiate 
texts in these subjects give but little 
Space to life insurance and most students 
specializing in these fields have but little 
Opportunity, especially since insurance 
courses are still elective in the great ma- 
jority of institutions, to become acquaint- 


fed with the far-reaching significance of 


life insurance to the subject in which 
they are majoring. With a specialized 
volume at hand, wholly and directly re- 
lated to his subject, it is hoped that the 
teacher and the student may have occa- 
Sion to use it with a view to understand- 
ing the fundamental place of life insur- 
ance in his particular specialty.” 

(3) It will furnish opportunity for fur- 
ther Systematic study to those who are 
pursuing the subject of life insurance in 


universities and colleges. (4) It will also 
furnish an opportunity for further sys- 
tematic study to those who are engaged 
in the vocation of life insurance sales- 
manship. That vocation, to be really 
successful from a service standpoint, is 
essentially one of ideas along the lines 
emphasized in this series, namely, life 
insurance service to family, to business 
and to the premium-payer. Dr. Hueb- 
ner believes that a life insurance agent 
needs to know considerably more than 
the content of the brief beginner’s course 
in life insurance that is usually offered 


through private or public education 
channels. 
He says: “Those already established 


in the calling should not conclude that 
their days of study are over. If life 
insurance presents the application of eco- 
nomic principles to the organization and 
management of human life values, then 
there is much to be learned. The life 
insurance profession is such as to de- 
mand continued study from its practi- 
tioners if they are to keep abreast of 
the times in their service to their fellow 
men.” 


Huebner’s Book Not Highly Technical 


The initial and fundamental volume, 
written by Dr. Huebner, has as its pur- 
pose to show that the human life value, 
as the predominating economic element 
in business and family affairs, should be 
accorded the same careful and scientific 
treatment that has for many years been 
extended to property possessions, the 
minor element. It also proposes to ex- 
plain the availability of life insurance as 
a most practical and convenient means 
of applying to the organization and man- 
agement of life values virtually all of 
those fundamental principles and prac- 
tices which are now applied, as a matter 
of course, to the organization and man- 
agement of property affairs. 

The volume is not intended to present 
the highly technical aspects of the busi- 
ness. Instead. it emphasizes the econom- 
ic aspects of life insurance as a subject 
which Dr. Huebner believes has been 


greatly subordinated in the past to the 
mathematical principles and operating 
practices. The first part of the book 
deals with the economic basis of the 
business, giving an analysis of the mon- 
etary importance of human life values 
for the various groups of economic pro- 
ducers, the methods of appraising life 
values and the determination of the 
amount of insurance required. Reasons 
that urge the scientific treatment of the 
life value are also given. 

The next part is devoted to a state- 
ment of important economic principles 
used in the management of property, and 
an explanation of how life insurance 
enables the application of these same 
principles to the money worth of one’s 
life. The chapter on “Capitalization of 
Life Values,” for example, shows how 
life insurance enables that value to be 
capitalized for the future with an evi- 
dence of worth, just as property is evi- 
denced today with stocks, bonds, ware- 
house receipts and bills of lading. 

The chapter on “Depreciation of Life 
Values” explains how the life value asset 
is subject either to sudden destruction or 
to gradual wear and tear until its final 
extinction at the retirement age, and 
how, through life insurance, it needs to 
be subjected to the principles governing 
depreciation in a manner similar to the 
use of those principles in property af- 
fairs. 

Money Value of Human Life 


Property insurance protects only 
against the loss of tangible property or 
the profits derived therefrom, whereas 
Dr. Huebner points out in his chapter 
on “Life Insurance as Property Insur- 
ance” how life insurance not only indem- 
nifies against the loss of current earning 
capacity but also protects all property 
estates against depletion through the 
death of the owner, a hazard very much 
greater from every possible viewpoint 
than. the fire hazard. He says: “When 
it becomes necessary to dissolve a busi- 
ness enterprise, the liquidation of assets 
is made in accordance with well estab- 
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Send for Booklet 


“Survivorship Control” 


Corporation and partnership 


insurance 


sounds mysterious and complex to the unini- 
tiated. Most business concerns need it, how- 
ever, and the agent’s ability to introduce it is 


well rewarded. 


Send for booklet, “Survivorship Control.” 
It outlines one of the commonest situations 
to which business insurance is applicable and 
gives forms of agreement approved by the 
Company’s legal department. 


Address Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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lished principles. The same should also 
be the case when it becomes desirable to 
liquidate the money value of the human 
life asset.” 

His chapter on “Liquidation of Life 
Values” shows that this is exactly what 
life insurance does through the life in- 
come plan for the beneficiary or the life 
annuity for the annuitant. 
_ One of the most interesting chapters 
is on “Life Insurance as a Life Will,” 
in which Dr. Huebner explains that for 
the great majority the money worth of 
the life value constitutes either all or 
most of the personal estate and that the 
possessor of such a value should be as 
anxious to have his heirs obtain the same 
under the terms of a life will as he is 
to bequeath to them his material pos- 
sessions under the terms of a property 
will. 


Loman’s Book on “Taxation” 


In his book Professor Loman has gone 
into an explanation of the economic re- 
lations of taxation to life insurance, giv- 
ing the practical problems arising from 
these relationships. In general, he has 
accomplished this by tracing all of the 
connections which life insurance has to 
the subject of taxation. An analysis of 
the underlying theory of such taxation 
is presented, as well as explanations and 
illustrations of the effect of existing tax 
legislation and court decisions on life in- 
surance. 

In Chapter 4, Professor Loman dis- 
cusses in an interesting fashion the ef- 
fect of the Federal estate tax of 1926 
in its effect on insurance proceeds. He 
says in part: “The Federal estate tax 
is an excise tax upon the transfer of 
property from decedents to others in- 
cluding all transfers made in contempla- 
tion of death or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death. Obviously, this has some effect 
on insurance proceeds. Just as the in- 
ccme tax is a levy on net income, so 
with respect to the estate tax the levy 
is on the net estate. This means that 
the definitions of gross and net estates 
must be interpreted with reference to 
insurance. 

“The act provides that the value of 
the decedent’s gross estate shall be de- 
termined by including the value at the 
time of his death of all property, real 
or personal, tangible or intangible, wher- 
ever situated, to the extent of the de- 
cedent’s interests in such property as 
stated in the act. Among these is one 
relating to insurance, and it is worded 
to the following effect: “Gross income 
includes the amount receivable by the 
executor as insurance under policies tak- 
en out by the decedent upon his own 
life; and to the extent of the excess 
over $40,000 of the amount receivable by 
all other beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life. The regulations includé 
death benefits paid by fraternal societies 
and all other forms of life insurance.’ ” 

From this Professor Loman draws the 
following conclusions: . (1) The designa- 
tion of the beneficiary is very important. 
(2) The person taking out the insurance 
affects its taxability. He says that if 
the insurance has been taken out by any 
other person or corporation possessing 
an insurable interest and premiums have 
een paid by such other person, the pro- 
ceeds are not considered as part of the 
gross estate. Thus where a wife in- 
sures the life of her husband and pays 
the premium out of her own personal 
estate, the Federal estate tax is not ap- 
plicable. Likewise, if the decedent has 
been insured under the terms of a group 
policy issued to his employer who has 
paid the premiums, the proceeds of this 
policy are not taxable. 

The purpose of Mr. Huttinger’s book, 
the third in the series, is to show the 
agent how essential law is to efficient 
life insurance salesmanship. He points 
out that it stands in the same relation 
as preventive medicine to public health. 
It enables the agent to foresee problems 
which may arise in future and saves the 
company which he represents the ex- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


E. B. Sulzbacher 
On of the Nashville 
Programs agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life 
contributes an interesting article to the 
September issue of “The Radiator” on 
“Programs, Development, Presentation 
and Follow-up.” He writes in part as 
follows: “It is our belief that the suc- 
cess which has come to us can be attrib- 
uted more to the manner in which our 
program is developed, presented, and fol- 
a up, than to the actual program 
itself. 

You will probably be more interested 
in the method used in the selling process 
than in a detailed study of program 
building. However, a program must con- 
tain certain fundamental requisites to the 
selling plans. Namely, it must be so built 
that it will secure the prospect’s atten- 
tion, arouse his interest, and create in 
him a desire to carry out your sugges- 
tions. Any program so prepared will re- 
quire only a minimum of effort to com- 
plete the sale. 

Step bv step we will now take up our 
selling efforts: 

Picking the Prospect 

Needless to say, only prospects who 
are financially and physically able to get 
insurance should be considered. A pros- 
pect is selected and called upon after we 
have secured full and complete informa- 
tion regarding his particular case. 





The First Interview 

The purpose of the call is stated, i. e., 
to offer the prospect a service, without 
obligation, on his present life insurance; 
to furnish him with information about 
inheritance taxes; and to offer solutions 
for problems that will some day confront 
his estate. 

A “dummy” copy of the program is 
shown the prospect. If he is interested, 
we get his policies and any additional in- 
formation that may be necessary. Be- 
tween the first and second interviews 
usually a week elapses while the program 
is being prepared. 

The Second Interview 

Here the program is presented. Each 
page is carefully explained, even though 
they are all self-explanatory. The pro- 
gram secures attention and interest, be- 
cause the first few pages deal entirely 
with the prospect’s present insurance. In 
many cases he has in the years gone by 
deposited a considerable sum of money 
in his present life insurance, and he is 
interested in the results that it can show. 

The Third Interview 


This is where the sale is made. It 
really isn’t a sale. It is only an inter- 
view to determine whether or not our 
suggestions help to solve the prospect’s 
main problems of life. If they do—and 
we convince him so—then the so-called 
“sale” is made. 








WELLS-CONNELL AGENCY DINNER 





Held at Old Colony Club, to Inaugurate 
“Old Policy Holders Month” 
Drive in October 
The Wells-Connell Agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life held a dinner at 
the Old Colony Club, New York, re- 
cently, which was attended by about 
fifty people. The purpose of the dinner 
was to give a send-off to the agents’ 
drive for $1,200,000 during October 
which has been designated “Old Policy- 

holders Month.” 

A large silver cup is being offered as 
a prize to the agent producing the larg- 
est volume of paid-for business during 
the month. Another prize is offered by 
the agency, also a silver cup, to the agent 
who writes .the biggest volume of paid 
business for the year. 

The speakers were Graham C. Wells 
of Wells & Connell; Vincent Coffin, in- 
structor in the life insurance training 
course at New York University; Clancy 
Connell, partner of Mr. Wells; Vice- 
President John Way and Mr. Todd of 
the home office. 

Mr. Wells described loyalty as the 
highest quality an agent could possess; 
as a quality of soul, a steadfast, cour- 
ageous, kindly quality. He said the com- 
pany depended to no small degree upon 
the loyalty of its agents for its stead- 
fastness and dependability hinged 
upon it. 

Mr. Way talked for the most part 
about investments. Speaking of the pres- 
ent drive he said: “We will approach the 
old policyholder with a feeling of joy, 
as greeting an old friend.” 

Mr. Todd urged the agents to pick for 
prospects young men who are growing 
and who will be able to buy $10,000 or 


COMPLAINS OF REBATING * 





Iowa Insurance Commissioner Thinks 
That Life Companies Are Too 
Greedy For Business 


New York is not the only city where 
there are a lot of complaints on rebat- 
ing. Iowa complaints are also being cir- 
culated. In a recent talk, Ray Yenter, 
Commissioner of Insurance in that state 
said: 

“One of the evils frequently com- 
plained of today is that of rebating. The 
general assembly of Iowa in 1915 passed 
an anti-rebate statute. That there was 
considerable dissatisfaction with the law 
as laid down in the chapter is evidenced 
by the fact that two years later the 
assembly very promptly repealed the en- 
tire chapter, of course thereby repeal- 
ing the anti-rebate section. While I am 
not an advocate of anti this and anti 
that laws, it is my opinion that the en- 
actment and enforcement of a reason- 
able anti-rebate, coupled possibly with 
an anti-discrimination statute, or per- 
haps a statute combining some of the 
features of both would do much to cure 
most of the evils of the agency business 
which exist today. Companies and agents 
greedy for business looking to volume 
rather than selection of business make 
rebates and concessions of various types 
and degree. It seems to me elementary 
that insurance should be written for 
actual cost based upon proper selection 
and proper canvass plus a reasonable 
profit.” 





$20,000 of insurance on some not faf~ 


distant day, instead of concentrating 
upon the men who are able to buy that 
much insurance today. Vincent Coffin’s 
talk also was well received. 


JONAS ADDRESSES MEETING 


Spoke Before the $200,000 Club, New 
York Life Agents’ Convention, 
at Atlantic City 
Julius Jonas, sightless agent of the 
New York* Life, who has risen to the 





top of his profession in spite of his. 


great handicap, addressed the members 
of the Nylic Club at its recent annual 
convention at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City. The club is composed of 
both men and women who have during 
the past year sold $200,000 or more of in- 
surance. Mr. Jonas, who is himself a 
member, has already written something 
like $175,000 and expects to write close 
to half a million of business by the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Jonas took as his. subject “As- 
surance and Insurance.” He brought out 
the fact that two books have helped him 
to success in the selling of life insurance, 
the Bible and the rate book. He said that 
from the Bible he had received his in- 
spiration and from the rate book the in- 
formation to enable him to carry on. 


PAYS “LEGALLY DEAD” CLAIM 


It is reported in Denver insurance cir- 
cles that the Metropolitan Life recog- 
nizes that Alvin H. Eichwaldt, navigat- 
ing officer of the Dallas Spirit, who flew 
out over the Pacific Ocean on August 19 
in search of the Golden Eagle and other 
missing planes, contestants for the Dole 
prizes, and who failed to return, is le- 
gally dead and has paid his mother $5,000, 
the face value of his policy. 








D. OF C. REPORT 


Superintendent Baldwin of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has made his annual 
report. He recommends that the de- 
partment have a full-time actuary and 
that there should be jurisdiction over all 
fidelity and surety companies doing busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS — 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 





NEGRO GROUPS TO CO-OPERATE 

Plans for a closer relationship between 
Negro insurance companies and Negro 
banks were discussed at the National 
Negro Bankers’ Association, meeting at 
Durham, N. C. 


SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 











Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”—a novel idea which you 
can use. Do it now! By mail, 
please. 


Canada Life Assurance 


Company, 
110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 














satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








34 Nassau Street 





You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 





S: 
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Football Captain Head 
Of Group Production 


DICKENSON WAS GOOD AGENT 





Reached Million Dollar Class in Short 
Time; Father is President of 
Security Mutual 





Melville P. Dickenson, one of the un- 
usually successful agents of the New 
York Life and former captain of the 
Princeton football team, was recently ap- 
pointed head of production of the group 
insurance division of The Prudential. 

Dickenson, who is the son of President 
D. S. Dickenson of the Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, entered the insur- 
ance business in New York a few years 
after his graduation from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1922. After leaving college he 
acted as coach to the Princeton eleven 
for about two years. 

He decided upon insurance as a career 
as a result of hearing the insurance busi- 
ness discussed at home during his boy- 
hood, and the further thought which he 
gave to the subject while he was a stu- 
dent at college, in connection with his 
studies in banking and economics. Dur- 
ing vacations he worked in a bank in 
Binghamton, N. Y. During the summer 
before leaving college he tried his hand 
at selling life insurance and discovered 
that he had some ability in that direc- 
tion. This experience taught him that 
an insurance agent can be of much help 
to others and so Dickenson was soon 
launched on a career in the insurance 
world. His success greatly pleased his 
father who advised him at every oppor- 
tunity. 

His Athletic Record 


As an agent Dickensen paid for more 
than a million a year. His last quota 
for the New York Life was $1,250,000 and 
he was making his quota when he made 
the change to his new position. 

In athletics at Princeton Mr. Dicken- 
sen played on the basketball team and 
was on the track team in addition to his 
football activities. He is the only 
Princeton Varsity football player who 
— three gold footballs since the year 
898. 

Mr. Dickensen has been an enthusiast 
about group insurance for some time and 
he entered his new duties at The Pru- 
dential determined to put forth his best 
efforts to help the field force in this 
rapidly growing division of insurance. 





PRAISES SAFETY RECORD 





Saving of Lives in Brooklyn Discussed 
at National Safety Council Meet- 
ing at Whitehall, Lake Michigan 
The remarkable record made by the 
Brooklyn Safety Council in saving lives 
in Brooklyn was one of the principal 
topics discussed by safety experts from 
all parts of the United States who at- 
tended the Summer Institute of the Na- 
tonal Safety Council, which took place 
al Whitehall, Lake Michigan, recently. 
One of the principal speakers was Clar- 
ence E. Spayd, secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Council, who explained how two and 
a quarter million Brooklynites had been 
taught to observe so carefully the say- 
ing originated by Chairman Matthew S. 
Sloan, “Watch out because you might 
be the next person to be killed on the 

streets of the Borough.” 

_Commenting on the record of the 
Council, “Brooklyn” the official publica- 
tion of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, says: 

“The safety leaders seem to be unable 
to understand how the next to the larg- 
est city in America, with its narrow and 
crooked streets, and constantly increes- 
ing hazards, has succeeded during the 
Past four years, in each year reducing 
the street fatalities instead of increasing 
them, as has been the case in all but 


one or two of the ‘larger cities of 
America.” 








$766,000,000. 


of the year. 








Established 1879 


— 


HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


PAA PIN IRIE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 




















AGAINST HIGH-PRESSURE 





Hugh D. Hart’s First Letter to Field 
Force of Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

In his first greeting to the Penn Mu- 
tual’s field force in a two-page state- 
ment in the “News Letter” of that com- 
pany, Hugh D. Hart, the new vice-presi- 
dent, says he does not believe in high 
pressure methods. Continuing he said: 
“Nothing so cheapens a man or an in- 
stitution as to engage in spectacular 
practices which make a temporary dis- 
play of apparent progress, only to be 
followed by disaster later on. It is im- 
portant that we build up our respective 
agency organizations; but, above all, it 
is vital that we ‘shall build them 

soundly.” 


O’CONNELL LEADS AETNA LIFE 





Agent for Graham Agency, Brooklyn, 
Tops Entire Field; Expects 
to Finish First 

Charles B. O’Connell, star producer of 
the James P. Graham, Jr., Agency of 
the Aetna Life, Brooklyn, who has not 
yet completed his first year as a full time 
agent, now leads the entire field of Aetna 
agents in the United States and Canada. 
He expects to finish in first place at the 
end of the year. 

The Graham agency, which has had 
a steady, consistent growth in Brooklyn, 
will move into larger quarters in the 


new Montague-Court Building, on Oc- 
tober 1. 











John Hancock made the 


Signature Famous 
by signing the 
Declaration of Independence. 











This Signature has been made 
a household word by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 


A Life or Endowment 
Life Insurance Policy 
is the Policyholder’s 

Declaration of 


Independence. 
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Insurance Protects 
Harris Bondholders 


CAPITALIST’S DEATH IN LAKE 





$1,200,000 Insurance on President for 
Corporation and $250,000 for Benefit 
of His Family 





The death of Benjamin Harris, presi- 
dent of the B. T. Harris Corporation, 
Stamford, Conn., with $1,200,000 corpora- 
tion insurance and $250,000 personal in- 
surance, was of more than ordinary in- 
terest. He met his death while fishing 
in a lake near Brewster, N. Y., when his 
boat capsized. Proofs of death were 
made by the American Trust Co. as trus- 
tee for the protection of debenture bonds 
issued by the B. T. Harris Corporation. 
Mr. Harris was not only president of 
the corporation but the principal stock- 
holder and the dominating factor. At 
first $400,000 was placed on his life in 
the Mutual Life, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Berkshire Life and Aetna. Then $500,- 
000 was written in the John Hancock, 
Connecticut Mutual, National Life, Guar- 
dian and Prudential. The $400,000 and 
the $500,000 lines were all payable to the 
trust company as trustee for the deben- 
ture bonds. In addition $300,000 was 
taken out to protect the corporate inter- 
ests in the event of Mr. Harris’ death. 

Interview With Agent 

Roderick Pirnie, the agent in the 
transaction, who has his headquarters in 
Springfield, Mass., said: 

“Mr. Harris was a man who was the 
brain power in the development of this 
corporation and everything was built 
around him and the bankers, William 
C. Simons, Inc., in selling the bonds in- 
sisted upon a million dollars of insur- 
ance being carried on his life to protect 
the bonds in addition to the property, 
realizing in the event of Mr. Harris’ un- 
expected death, that it would be very 
hard to liquidate the property. 

“This story is so important to life in- 
surance men and companies who are de- 
pendent upon an individual that I want 
to tell it for the benefit of everybody. 

“As a result of this insurance, the 
bonds are called; the other security 
which was held against the bonds is re- 
leased leaving the company not only in 
good liquidated form but with no out- 
standing obligations other than capital 
stock. 

“The investors in the bonds are paid 
off and have run no risk of depreciation 
of their investment—as a matter of fact, 


pre bonds are called in series from 101 to 
1 tbe 





BREARLEY ON CALKINS 


In a statement discussing the Calkins 
article on advertising in the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” Harry Chase Brearley of 
Brearley Service Organization, suggests 
joint advertising by insurance companies 
to the public in order to sell not the 
name of the companies but the principle 
of insurance. He says this is an in- 
evitable development. He does not be- 
lieve that such a campaign in magazines 
of national circulation will hurt the in- 
surance trade press. 

He does not believe in many points 
scored in the Calkins article as he says 
that life and fire companies approach the 
publicity angle from different angles as 
production representatives of life compa- 
nies usually represent but one company, 
whereas fire and casualty agents repre- 
sent many companies. Therefore, indi- 
vidual fire and casualty companies are 
not generally keen about individual com- 
pany advertising in national general 
magazines. 





CLAIM REYNOLDS REWARD 

Edward Crewinshaw, a St. Louis in- 
surance man, is in New York endeavor- 
ing to collect $3,000 for a tip which he 
gave a detective agency in this city, to 
locate Richard J. Reynolds, twenty-one- 
years old, who disappeared a second time 
after he had been located in St. Louis. 
Reynolds is heir to his father’s $50,000,- 
000 estate. 
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Inheritance Taxes 
Reciprocity Reform 


PROGRESS OF PLAN REVIEWED 


“Commerce Monthly” Publishes Illumi- 
nating Article Which Deals With 


the Movement in Various States 


\ recent issue of the “Commerce 
Monthly,” the official publication of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, contained an informative article 


on the subject of inheritance tax reci- 
procity. This is a subject of considerable 


importance and one which has engaged 
the minds of able business men for some 
time past. The article is as follows: 


scheme of reciprocity is one of 
factors in the program of in- 

tax reform in this country, a 
movement which has been gaining con- 
momentum in recent years. 
The reciprocity plan is simple and pro- 
vides for an agreement between states 
that reciprocally each will not tax the 
estate of a decedent who died resident 
of the respective other state on such in- 
tangible personal property as might be 
claimed to be within its jurisdiction on 

ne ground or another. The necessity 
for such a reciprocity movement is gen- 
erally well known, having grown out of 
the muddle into which inheritance taxes 
had fallen in this country owing to the 
effort of many jurisdictions to tax the 
roperty passing to heirs from a 
decedent’s estate. 

“How unsatisfactory the matter of du- 
plicating inheritance taxes on intangible 
nal property had become is exem- 
plified by this catalogue compiled by the 
National Industrial Conference Board in 
1925: 





siderable 
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a non-resi- 
c < 1¢ estic corpora- 
ixed by ‘three jurisdictions, 
i > which taxes all 
(by virtue of 
y the state of in- 
ue jurisdiction of the 
» Federal Government. Ili 
porated in more than 
railroads, the 
in each jurisdiction 
states. Nine states 
and seek to impose 
r of stock of a foreign 
1on-resident decedent, if the 
s property within the tax- 
y states tax bonds phy- 
irrespective of the dom- 
Twenty-one states tax 
bonds wherever situated 
I ve owned if the obligor is 
r is incorporated within, the state, 
“en seek to reach transfers of coupon 
] the situs of the bonds or 
of the resident.” 


states, if 
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decedent. 








Nucleus of Movement 


“An important part of the duplication 
of inheritance taxes indicated above was 
mitigated by the reciprocity movement 
which had gotten well under way after 
the above quoted compilation was made. 
The nucleus of the reciprocity movement 
really formed beginning in 1925, among 


the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. Reci- 
procity -was made effective in these 


States by a principle which may be ex- 
emplified by the terms of the New York 
statute: 


iposed by this article in respect 
operty (except tangible personal 
ving an actual situs in this state) 
payable 

ransferor is a resident of a state 
f the United States which at the 


nsfer did not impose a transfer 


tax of any character in respect 
property of residents of this state 
gible personal property having an 
1 such state or territory) or 





i¢ laws of the state or territory of 
- of the transferor at the time of the 
contained a reciprocal provision under 
1 non-residents were exempted from trans- 
axes or death taxes of every character in 
of personal property (except tangible 
r having an actual situs there- 
oviding the state or territory of residence 
of such non-residents allowed a similar exemp- 
tion to residents of the state or territory of 
residence of such transferor. For the purposes 
of this section the District of Columbia shall 
be considered a territory of the United States.’ 

“As the District of Columbia, Alabama, 
Nevada and Florida had no inheritance 
tax, the four states above named auto- 
matically granted. citizens of the latter 





four jurisdictions immunity from inher- 
itance taxes on intangible personal prop- 
erty. Furthermore, Georgia, Rhode Isl- 
and, Tennessee and Vermont had not 
in the past attempted to impose a tax 
on intangible personal property of non- 
residents and New Jersey in 1926 was 
added to this category. So at the end 
of the legislative season of 1926 there 
were twelve states in the reciprocity fold 
as well as the District of Columbia. The 
year 1927 added nine to this list as fol- 
lows: California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon. 

“This was rapid progress, but a recent 
action in New York has given the move- 
ment a setback, which it is to be hoped 
will be no more than passing. Because 
of the decision on July 20, 1927, of the 
New York Court of Appeals in the case 
of Smith vs. Loughman, the New York 
Tax Commission, on the advice of the 
attorney general of the state, suspended 
the reciprocity privilege, thus removing 
New York from the reciprocity group. 
This action is predicated on the holding 
as unconstitutional the underlying prin- 
ciple of the New York law in connection 
with the taxation of the estates of non- 
resident decedents. As the reciprocity 
provision quoted above was a part of 
this whole statute, the move suspending 
reciprocity relations was taken despite 
the fact that the court did not directly 
call the reciprocity portion unconstitu- 
tional. Rather, in fact, the language of 
the justice suggests its acceptability, for 
he points out that: 

‘There is a section of the statute to the 
effect that the tax shall not be payable ‘if the 
transferor is a resident of a state or territory 
of the United States which at the time of 
the transfer did not impose a transfer tax or 
death tax of any character in respect of per- 
sonal property within said state or territory of 
residents of this state,” or if the laws of such 
state or territory contain other provisions in- 
suring reciprocity of treatment. The power of 
the state to forego a tax upon a transfer by 
a non-resident in order to give effect thereby 
to a plan of reciprocity does not mean that 
a tax may be imposed at excessive or unequal 
rates when reciprocity is lacking.’ 

“The court found its quarrel with the 
so-called Matthews plan of taxing the 
estates of non-resident decedents at flat 
rates in cases in which the estate was 
not wholly exempt because of the reci- 
procity arrangements. The court held 
the Matthews plan repugnant to the 
constitutional principle that a_ state 
should accord citizens of other states 
equal treatment with its own citizens un- 
der its laws. As pointed out above, the 
court was not concerned with the reci- 
procity principle. It is an administrative 
ruling that reciprocity fell with the rest 
of the statute of which it was a part. 
There is no room here for legal specula- 
tions as to whether or not the Court 
would have upheld the validity of the 
reciprocity principle had it been consid- 
ering it. But those who have sponsored 
the reciprocity movement are left with 
the hope that the legislatures may find 
a way to make the reciprocity principle 
work within the limitations of Smith vs. 
Loughman, which nullifies the Matthews 
plan in New York. It cannot be_pre- 
dicted what the outcome will be if an 
appeal is taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


Movement Has Been Fruitful 


“Tt would be the subject of much re- 
eret if the whole reciprocity movement 
were to fall because of this or other 
decisions. The movement has already 
made conspicuous contributions to the 
much needed inheritance tax reform in 
this country. If it is necessary to aban- 
don it altogether, it may be difficult to 
find a substitute which will be as effect- 
ive in the interest of reform. However, 
there are in other quarters active and 
promising projects for radically remodel- 
ing the inheritance tax situation in this 
country, the results of which cannot yet 
be foretold.” 





Definite dates for the five schools of 
instruction which the Bankers Life of 
Towa will hold next January, together 
with the cities and hotels selected for 
the schools, have been announced. 
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They Talk the Same 
Language 


Nothing contributes more to the development 
of efficiency in any organization which appeals 
to the public, than a clear understanding between 
representatives in the field and Home Office 
Executives. 





In a life insurance company, the Home Office 
must know the agent’s problems, if they are 
to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their 
field problems understood at the Home Office. 













And this is not strange; for the majority of the 
Executive Officers, including the President, 
have had practical experience in field and Branch | 
Office work. 
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So they “talk the same language”— field men 

and executives alike. And you don’t hear 
Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the 
agent’s point of view because they have never had 
field experience.” 












Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


There is probably no life insurance company 

between whose Field and Home Office there 
exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due 
largely, no doubt, to this 
sympathetic bond of com- 
mon experience. 
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“Is it any wonderthat, meas. 
-ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- . 

















riuos, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy?” 















. New Home Office Building now being 


erected on the site of the famous 
° ison Square Garden 












NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Rosenfeld Agency Has 
$25,000,000 on Books 


STARTED IN OCTOBER, 1923 





Munsick Speaks at Lunch of Prudential 
Merger; Origin of Group 
Here 

Four years ago Henry L. Rosenfeld, 
who had won distinction as a company 
executive, having for several years been 
second vice-president of the Equitable 
Society, his functions including at one 
time the direction of the foreign busi- 
ness and of group insurance, was made 
manager by ‘the Prudential of an office 
opened at 46 Cedar Street. Since then 
there has been considerable interest as 
to how the Rosenfeld agency has been 
progressing. Heretofore, Mr. Rosenfeld 
has refused to give out figures of the 
ageticy, 

The facts, however, became public last 
week at a luncheon which Mr, Rosenfeld 
gave at the Bankers’ Club on Friday 
noon when George W. Munsick, vice- 
president of The Prudential in charge of 
agencies, told the assembled guests, who 
included some of the leading agents and 
brokers of New York, that The Pruden- 
tial had on its books $25,000,000 of in- 
surance which would not be there if it 
were nct for the 46 Cedar Street agency. 
He made a further statement that the 
Rosenfeld agency would be No. 1 among 
the company’s Ordinary agencies if the 
agency were to be judged on the percent- 
age basis of volume of business per num- 
ber of men contributing production to the 
agency. Its present rank is No. 2. He 
also praised the quality of the business, 
there having been no large death loss; 
and the low lapse ratio. 

33 Years in Insurance 

Mr. Rosenfeld thas been a life insur- 
ance man for thirty-three years, starting 
with a rate book in Atlanta, Ga. He 
made quite a reputation in Atlanta and 
in Cincinnati as a general agent before 
being called to executive work in New 
York. In the last three or four years 
he sold a large amount of insurance per- 
sonally ; in fact, he is said to have placed 
a line for the largest single premium 
ever written in life insurance with the 
exception of a group pension case. 

In his talk Mr. Rosenfeld briefly 
traced sales resistance from the days 
when he started selling insurance to At- 
lanta people until the present time. This 
resistance was not only from the pros- 
pect and his wife but from the banks 
which regarded insurance companies in 
the light of competitors. At one time 
to overcome religious prejudice against 
Insurance companies he sent out a 
pamphlet written by Rev. T. DeWitt 
lalmadge saying that people who left 
dependents were sharply to be criticized. 
The Prudential manager’s description of 
how the bricks in the wall of resistance 
have iallen down one by one held the 
audience's intense attention. 

Before introducing Melville Dicken- 
son, the new production head of The 
Prudential’s group division, Mr. Rosen- 
feld stopped a moment to refer briefly 
to the origin of group insurance in this 
country. He paid a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Paul Morton, former president of 
the Equitable Society and to the sym- 
pathetic and encouraging endorsement 

€ gave to progressive ideas. -Mr. Mor- 
ton had been vice-president of one rail- 
toad where there had been a strike of 

Serious importance, the C. B. & Q., and 
had been vice-president of another rail- 
toad, the Santa Fe. Mr. Rosenfeld in 




















What’s Ahead ? 


states. 








If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 

contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 

year from Head Office lead service. 

Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 

$350,000,000 insurance in force— growing rapidly 
Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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1908 had suggested group insurance as a 
coverage which the Equitable could 
write that could cement good feeling be- 
tween workingmen and employers. It 
would also provide what would amount 
to the continuance of an employe’s pay 
envelope for a year in case he should 
die. It was also a move which would 
be popular with railroad workers and 
cther employes in industries employing 
thousands of men. Mr. Morton adopted 
the suggestion and some time later the 
first Equitable group was written. This 
was after Mr. Morton died, Judge Day 
being president at the time. The judge 
had been in hearty accord with the 
group insurance innovation. 

Mr. Dickenson briefly sketched the 
appeal of group insurance, the ease with 
which it can be sold, and the advantages 
to agents and brokers in selling it. 

The last speaker was Henry B. Sut- 
phen, assistant secretary, home office. 


THE GOLD BOOK 


With this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter is included the Gold Book 
of Life Insurance Selling, which forms 
part 2 of the issue. Its keynote is con- 
servation of life insurance. 


J. F. CONGLETON PROMOTED 


Joseph F. Congleton has been pro- 
moted to agency inspector of the Mutual 
Life, effective October 1. Mr. Congle- 
ton has been with the company for a 
number of years and has. served in va- 
rious capacities. In his new position he 
will give particular attention to new 
business. 





NEW MISSOURI STATE AGENT 

Philip E. Perdue has been made gen- 
eral agent for the Missouri State Life 
at Petersburg, Va. Mr. Perdue was for- 
merly in the banking business, entering 
insurance through the insurance depart- 
ment of the American Bank of Peters- 
burg. 





AGAINST NEW SKYSCRAPERS 

Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, has declared him- 
self against the new type skyscraper with 
set-back front but straight sides and 
back now common in New York. One 
of the New York papers strongly backed 
Mr. Ecker, who bases his opposition on 
the ground that such buildings shut out 
light and air. 





The services of a trained life 


clientele. 


AVAILABLE 


general insurance agency desiring to develop life insurance among its 
For further information, address: 
“AGENCY,” 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


insurance man are available to a 











warrants. 





PARTNER WANTED 


For life, accident and health agency. 
applicant who has been engaged in personal production and organization 
work. One with experience in accident and health field preferred, but not 
essential. This is an attractive opening in upper New York State covering 
a large territory with opportunity to expand as business and development 
Write for further information—give age and insurance record. 


Box 1069 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


First consideration will be given 

















More Outside Experts 
To Address Ad Men 


CHICAGO MEETING SHAPES UP 





Wide Variety of Subjects To Be Dis- 
cussed; Report on Co-operative 
Advertising Awaited 


Following the general theme of “The 
Mind of the Buyer,” the program of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference for its 
Fall meeting at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, on October 17 and 18 is now in 
shape. The convention will be called to 
order by President Clifford Elvins, ad- 
vertising manager, the Imperial Life of 
Toronto. John Hall Woods of the Great 
Northern Life, chairman of the program 
committee will 
the meeting. 


then outline plans for 


The rest of the first morn- 
ing session will be taken up with ad- 
dresses on “The Psychology of Insur- 
ance Advertising, “Color Combinations 
and Paper Stock in Printed Advertising,” 
and “Conserving and Increasing the 
Business of Old Policyholders”; this ad- 
dress to be given by John L. Davies, di- 
rector of publicity, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. 
Lyle Stephenson to Talk 

Lyle Stephenson, whose reputation as 
an advertising insurance man around 
Kansas City has spread to all parts of 
the country, will give a general agent’s 
ideas on advertising. It is expected that 
Mr. Stephenson will bring some original 
and interesting thoughts to the meeting. 
Joseph P. Licklider, director of advertis- 
ing and sales research will make an ad- 
dress on “Copy.” This will occur at 
the Monday noon luncheon at which 
John W. Longnecker, vice-president of 
the conference will preside. 

The group sessions will be given a 
prominent part on the program and will 
occur on Monday afternoon from 2:00 to 
5:00 and Tuesday morning from 9:30 to 
12:00. Group chairman Bert Mills, life; 
Horace V. Chapman, fire and C. E. 
(“Tex”) Rickerd, casualty, are working 
up programs brimful of interest. 

Other high spots of the meeting will 
be a report on the progress of co-opera- 
tive advertising which involves the work 
of the public relations committee. This 
committee has been actively engaged 
during the past year in the development 
of public relations plans for the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. At this time it 
is expected a request from the Health & 
Accident Underwriters for a similar plan 
will be submitted to the conference. 

A resume will also be made of the “In- 
sure in April” campaign which was con- 
ducted by the Casualty Information 
Clearing House last Spring and also of 
the Louisville Co-operative Campaign 
and the Indianapolis 36-ad Campaign. 

Prize Awards To Be Made 

The awards of the Holcombe Trophy 
and the Weekly Underwriter prizes will 
be special features of the Chicago meet- 
ing. Other addresses of interest appear- 
ing in the general sessions will be on 
selling insurance direct by newspaper 
advertising; helping local agents with 
local newspaper advertising; the econom- 
ics or value of insurance advertising; 
these addresses to be given by Allen D. 
Albert, editor of the Evanston “News- 
Index” and past president, Rotary In- 
ternational. 
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Continental, St. Louis 
Elects Mays President 


SUCCEEDS EDMUND P. MELSON 





Well-Known St. Louis Financier Who 
Came to that City from Arkansas; 
Company Progressing 





The Continental Life of St. Louis has 
elected Ed Mays president, succeeding 
Edmund P. Melson, who resigned Sep- 
tember 20. Mr. Mays has been active 
in the control of the Continental Life 
since 1922, in: which year he became a 
member of the board. Since January, 
1927, he has been vice-president of the 
company iti charge of the investment de- 
partment. 

This new Continental president comes 
from a small town in the state of Ar- 
kansas that was so much encircled by 


timberland in his boyhood that the bus- 
iness possibilities which first fired his 
imagination were those connected with 
the use and development of timber. His 
ideas were no vagaries, for he went 
ahead and pui them into practice, real- 
izing returns from his undertakings that 
made possible the investments which 

* have resulted in his present prominence 
in the banking world. 

It was only a few years ago that he 
left Arkansas for St. Louis. In 1922 he 
took charge of the Grand-National Bank 
of St. Louis, then one of the small banks 
ot the city with resources of something 
over half a million. His genius as a 
builder has been demonstrated by the 
growth of this bank, which now has 
resources of more than eight million. He 
is at the head of two trust companies 
and a bank in the important urban por- 
tion of St. Louis County immediately ad- 
joining St. Louis. He is also. president 
of the Mays Manufacturing Co. at Les- 
lie, Ark. 

His investigations of the relative safety 
and value of investments led him to an 
acquaintance with the business of life 
insurance. He purchased a number of 
shares of Continental Life stock in 1922; 
was elected to the board, and in that 
capacity became familiar with the man- 
agement and problems of a life insur- 
ance company. In January, 1927, on his 
election to the vice-presidency, he as- 
sumed control of the Investment Depart- 
ment, from which position he was called 
to the chair of chief executive Oc- 
tober 1. 


Outside Interests 


Mr. Mays’ interests outside of life in- 
surance and banking are membership in 
several clubs, some civic organizations— 
and his home and family. The writer re- 
calls hearing a story last June of an in- 
terview abruptly terminated by an ex- 
clamation from Mr. Mays: “My little 
girl is graduating today. I’ve got to go!” 
—and he was gone. 

It is worthy of remark that the Con- 
tinental has twice in succession drawn 
into its service in its highest office a 
a man of unusual achievements. Ed- 
mund P. Melson, the retiring president, 
has been a prominent life insurance fig- 
ure of the last quarter century. Mr. 





George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territor 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 

agents. 
The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

ddress: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 








R. C. TOOMBS PRESIDENT 





New Head of International Life Obtained 
Control of Company in June; Suc- 
ceeds W. K. Whitfield 
Roy C. Toombs has been elected presi- 
dent of the International Life, succeed- 
ing W. K. Whitfield. Mr. Toombs ob- 
tained control of the International Life 
last June when he and an associate in 
the Toombs-Daily Co., investment bank- 
ers, bought all the common stock of the 
holding company of the International 
Life. Other officers in the International 
Life are George E. Toombs, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. F. Grantges, vice- 
president and manager of agencies; E. 
F. Morgenstern, vice-president and di- 
rector of personnel; W. J. Hampton, 
vice-president and chairman of under- 
writing: committee; Thomas J. McReyn- 
olds, Sr., vice-president in charge of real 
estate loan department; Dr. George F. 
Rendleman, medical director; Charles 
Kell, secretary; S. O. Kennedy, assistant 
secretary; F. E. Fischer, assistant sec- 
retary, and W. P. Wright, assistant 

treasurer. 





COMPANIES FIGHT OPIUM 
A favorable impression was produced 
in the advisory committee on the opium 
traffic of the League of Nations by the 
receipt of the information that an over- 
whelming number of American marine 
insurance companies have adhered to a 
British proposal not to insure goods con- 
cealing illicit opium and dangerous 
drugs. ; 
The information was contained in a 
letter which was handed unofficially to 
Sir John Campbell, chairman of the com- 
mittee, by the American observer, S. 
Pinkney Tuck, showing that out of 77 
American companies, 73 stuck to the 
proposal while three companies declared 
that they would follow suit if the remain- 
ing fourth also adhered to it. 


LOUISVILLE ELECTIONS 

McKay Reed of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life has been elected president 
of the Louisville Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation for the coming year. Other of- 
ficers are first vice-president, William 
Colgan; second vice-president, R. F. 
Clendenin; secretary-treasurer, Perrin 
H. Lowrey; executive committeeman, R. 
B. Burch, and Miss Martha Merrifield, 
executive secretary. 











Melson will continue upon the board of 
directors. 

A notable growth has been shown by 
the Continental Life during the past five 
years, and there can be no doubt that 
under its new leadership the company 
will steadily push forward. 








We want $1,200,000 


in October 


Will you help us get it? 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 
Provident Mutual Life 


33 Liberty St., - New York 
Phone: John 3771 











THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 
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THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 


“TI am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 
— far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 
them.’ 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Shows Evolution Of 
Advertising Copy 


TALKS TO FINANCIAL AD MEN 


J. A. Whitmore, Agency Manager, 
Phoenix Mutual, Tells Reasons For 
Change in Company’s Publicity 








James A. Whitmore, agency manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, in an ad- 
dress delivered recently at the conven- 
tion of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, told of the gradual change that 
has been wrought in his company’s ad- 
vertising policy. He also brought out 
some pertinent facts showing the in- 
creased business which has resulted from 
their direct advertising and other selling 
aids. He spoke in part as follows: 

“With only about one-fourth as many 
men as we had in the field in 1913, our 
present selling organization is producing 
nearly four times as much business as it 
did fourteen years ago. To be specific, 
in 1913 about 1,700 unskilled representa- 
tives produced approximately $21,000,000 
of business as compared with more than 
$75,000,000 worth produced last year by 
about 460 men. — : ‘ 

“This astonishing result is due in no 
small degree to the increased efficiency 
of our sales force, but it is also due to 
the introduction of numerous selling aids, 
such as our direct-mail advertising, ad- 
vertising novelties, a home budget serv- 
ice, and others. In other words, in the 
field of selling an intangible product like 
life insurance, we have successfully ap- 
plied principles that have proved them- 
selves in the marketing of tangible prod- 
ucts. 

“And that same line of thought even- 
tually led us to national advertising. It 
was not enough that our men were bet- 
ter equipped, more capable, and that they 
were making more calls per day. So 
long as the public mind remained the 
same, so long as the public remained ig- 
norant of what had taken place, our in- 
ternal improvements could not possibly 
function at their fullest efficiency. _We 
had to find a way to broadcast our story 
and to teach the public what it ought 
to know about life insurance. oe 

“I fear, however, that in the beginning 
we put too much emphasis upon the 
“what.” Remember, we were without ex- 
perience and without precedent. We had 
set out along a path where there were 
no clearly defined guide posts. Our chief 


inspiration was the idea that if we could 
only get the public to know what we 
knew about life insurance and the mer- 


its of our own methods of doing business, 
most of our selling problems quickly 
would be solved. But we didn’t reckon 
fully upon whether the public would be 
of the same frame of mind. 

“We bravely began our campaign. And 
for almost three years we placed “What” 
copy before our readers. We told them 


what we thought they ought to know 
about life insurance and our able life 
al nce counselors, instead of showing 
then 


: vhy they ought to be interested in 
life insurance. 

_ ‘For example, we said to them: ‘This 
is the attitude toward life insurance in 
which Tepresentatives of the Phoenix 


Mutual are steeped; that the arrange- 
ment « 


‘Steen 


ness; that it deserves skilled and trust- 
worthy counsel; that it must be based 
on desire to serve with fidelity the high- 
est interests of the insured.’ 

“And this: ‘When life insurance is 
considered in its true place as a part of 
the business of living, having to do 
strictly with life and its contingencies, 
then it assumes an importance you have 
perhaps not accorded it.’ 

“Four years ago, everybody believed 
that such copy was necessary to pre- 
serve the dignity and the prestige of 
so old and so conservative an institution 
as the Phoenix Mutual. Like the bank- 
ers of old, we were high-hatting every- 
body—including ourselves. 

“But it was wonderfully impressive ad- 
vertising. ‘There is no question about 
that. It did the business of life insur- 
ance a lot of good—and it was most help- 
ful to our company in particular. 

“When the wind blows, however, the 
proverbial straws are always there to 
show its direction. It was not long be- 
fore we began to get certain impressions 
which represented the true reaction of 
the public to our advertising. I remem- 
ber, for example, one piece of copy which 
began: 

“‘He that hath wife and 
wrote Sir Francis Bacon, 
hostages to fortune.’ 

“And I remember the caustic comment 
which came to us from one gentleman 
to the effect that ‘the public is more in- 
terested in liver and bacon than it is in 
Sir Francis.’ 

“As a result, a distinct change was 
made in the theme of our advertising. 
Soon the public began to read such 
messages as this: ‘In the brief space 
of half an hour, a happy little family of 
three was reduced to a grieving one of 
two. “His girls,” he had always called 
them. And now he was called away 
without so much as a good-bye kiss.’ 

“And still later on: ‘Are you support- 
ing your wife? Certainly you are— 
now! You give her everything you can. 
You are planning big things for the chil- 
dren—they’re to have the advantages 
that very probably were denied you. Sup- 
porting them, you’d work twice as hard— 
to keep them from want. But what will 
happen when your work is done—when 
you are no longer here? Will you then 
be supporting them?’ 

“You can readily see what long steps 
have been taken. We had begun by try- 
ing to tell the public what we wanted 
them to know about life insurance, but 
our voice was still weak and throaty— 
cramped by the height of our collars and 
the stiffness of our shirt-fronts. Then 
we began to get the milk of human kind- 
ness and sympathetic understanding into 
our messages about this warm and 
friendly thing called life insurance.” 


children,’ 
‘hath given 





OPEN N. Y. U. COURSE 


The Fall term of the New York Uni- 
versity Insurance Training Course opens 
October 3rd. In addition to the regular 
instruction it is proposed to have about 
two hours each week on Business In- 
surance, 

Under the guidance of Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, Ralph Englesman and L. G. Simon, 
students who have taken the course actu- 
ally produced and paid for new life in- 
surance during their period of study. In 
Boston, where a training course was con- 
ducted during the past Summer, seventy- 
eight students all produced business dur- 


f life insurance is a serious busi- ing the period of the course. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGIN! 
INCORPORATED era 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 























THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 
1844 
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Announces a new and complete 
line of single and annual premium 
annuities effective June 1, 1927. 


























(on mt topics 
(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 


OcToBER, 1927 
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MAKING GOOD 
Leaders Club Membership for 1926-27 


is 25% greater than in any previous year 
in our history. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Over 80 years in Business 








1846 1927 























ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 
105-107 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 












The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 
Industrial Life Insurance— 

Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 
Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 










Give Agents Unusual Money Ne Opportunities 











, eaieieinehs President * C. Wise, Treasurer 
eship, 2nd Vice-President .- Drown, Secretary 


Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


Geo. *. —o Vice-President E. J. 
Chas. F. Netti 
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Aetna Life Administr ation THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Continued from page 1) founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
; increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
brokers have some kind of insurance had asked his advice. After all the facts great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
ee ee ie oF ee ‘ % : : : the Home Office and the Field Force. 

relations with the Aetna Life at the 100 were in Mr. Luther told him that if he i A . ‘ 

Willi: Sheoet ofice. and tesehows. 2 aaa ¢ necent the eles be ae b Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 

William Street office, and, therefore, it did not accept the offer he would prob- with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 

is not always easy to know their exact ably regret it. “You might make more 

affiliation, Mr. Keffer in his Hardware money as a general agent,” he told him, BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Club speech said emphatically that if “but there will always be a doubt in ° 

any other general agent came to him your mind as to whether you should Pittsfield, Mass. 

and complained that attempts were not have taken the high executive po- 

being made by 100 William Street to in- sition.” He has known Mr. Hart for a = 


fluence the general agents’ agents he 
would give outside men instructions to 
keep away from those men. All of this, 
of course, does not mean that the Keffer 
office will not give consideration to sur- 
plus lines brought to it by any agent 
or broker. 

At a meeting of the Aetna life general 
agents addressed by Mr. Luther an un- 
derstanding was reached along the lines 
of harmonious and agreeable relations 
between those general agency offices. 


Production Goal 


Mr. Luther threw some light on the 
production aims of the company, possibly 
in response to rumors that have been 
current that the Aetna Life was shut- 
ting down considerably on production. 
What really happened was this: Fol- 
lowing the reserve problems which arose 
when the Automobile Insurance Co., one 
of the Affiliated companies of the Aetna 
Life, placed a tremendous volume of 
marine and other business on its books, 
President Brainard passed word through 
Aetna Life channels that one of the 
chief aims of the company would be to 
build up surplus. There was a complete 
change of underwriting policy with the 
Automobile Insurance Co. which is now 
making money in inland marine insur- 
ance and in other lines. It was decided 
to avoid all intensive drives in life insur- 
ance and to make a 10% cut in produc- 
tion. At the beginning of 1927 the pro- 
Cuction division in life insurance was 
again informed that a 10% decrease was 
wanted, with the result that Mr. Luther 
dropped some small agencies, consoli- 
dated others and more than usual care 
was also exercised in underwriting. The 
chances are that when 1928 arrives there 
will be normal conditions and the Aetna 
Life will write business more vigorously 
than it has in the past year and a half. 

This is a list of the guests who at- 
tended the Hardware Club luncheon: 

E. M. Allen, New England Mutual; L. 
H. Andrews, Phoenix Mutual; W. F. At- 
kinson, Northwestern Mutual; W. R. 
Collins, Travelers; C. A. Foehl, The 
Prudential; T. R. Fell, Massachusetts 
Mutual; P. M. Fraser, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; L. A. Cerf, Mutual Benefit; Mau- 
rice Goulden, Penn Mutual; Harry Gar- 
diner, John Hancock; J. Elliott Hall, 
Penn Mutual; Shepard Homans, Equit- 
able Society; E. H. L. Gregory, Aetna 
Life, San Francisco; George Kederich, 
New York Life; Frederick Doremus, 
Guardian Life; J. R. Robbins and Rus- 
sell Simons, Home Life; H. R.- Lewis, 
Union Central, Rochester; Julian -S. 
Myrick, Mutual Life; Graham C. Wells, 
Provident Mutual, and Lawrence Priddy, 
New York Life. 

Knight Predicts Keffer Success 


Mr. Knight predicted real success for 
Mr. Keffer in New York. He said he 
had known him for fourteen years and 
that his achievements in the small ter- 
ritory of Scranton, Pa., in building up 
a $5,000,000 agency stamped him as an 
outstanding personality.: He was exceed- 
ingly popular in Scranton; was an all- 
around man, good at everything from 
business to golf, club companionships to 
bridge whist playing, and he felt sure 
that he would find an important groove 
in New York into which he would fit. 

Mr. Luther told how Mr. Keffer was 
appointed and also discussed for the first 
time in the presence of persons not as- 
sociated with the Aetna Life the com- 
pany’s relations with Messrs. Hart and 
Eubank. He said that Mr. Hart had con- 
fided to him the facts about the offer 
of a Penn Mutual vice-presidency, and 


good many years, is a great admirer of 
his and expressed satisfaction in the 


Tae ae | 
fact that this friendship will be con- 
ited. EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Luther Discusses Hart and Eubank 











In discussing Mr. Eubank, Mr. Luther Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
said that when Messrs. Hart and Eubank . 
were appointed general agents of the an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Aetna Life at 100 ‘William Street he Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
had told them that the Aetna Life was z 
dissatisfied with the volume of business our Reputation. 


being done here; that he thought it was 
not in keeping with the standing, repu- 
tation, power and size of the company; 


e 
and that eventually other offices would New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
be opened. The Aetna Life had done 
well with B. F. Reinmund as New York Boston, Mass. 


general agent and his death had been 
most unfortunate and untimely, but the 























“Turning 
Attention 
ji Perens 


HE word “Advertising” (“Advert—To turn to”) is 


defined as “Turning Attention to” the thing you want 
to sell. 


The purpose of the Missouri State Life Newspaper Adver- 
tising Campaign now running bi-weekly in sixty-six leading 
newspapers throughout the country is that—and more. Its 
real purpose is to more effectively “sell” the name Missouri 
State Life to a nation-wide public and thereby make it easier 
for our representatives to sell more Missouri State Life 
Insurance. 


The campaign as scheduled for the last four months of the 
year has a circulation of over six and a half million for each 
of the eight insertions, making a total of 50 million mes- 
sages to be broadcasted in that time. 


In its 35 years this Company has made remarkable progress 
and now ranks 19th among the 348 Legal Reserve Life 
companies of the United States. In the past five years the 
Company has more than doubled its business’in force and 
is rapidly nearing the “Three Quarter-Billion” mark. 


We have some unusually attractive agency openings 
for men who appreciate real Home Office cooperation. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 
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ficld was too big for one man and other 
offices were not only logical but inevit- 
abie. Mr. Luther regretted very much 
that Mr. Eubank had seen fit to resign. 
The Aetna Life would have liked him 
to remain, and in whatever venture he 
embarked he would carry with him the 
best wishes of the Aetna Life. 

Mr. Luther then paid a tribute to the 
personality of Mr. Keffer and expressed 
his appreciation of the warm welcome 
the latter had been given since coming 
to this city. He said that Mr. Keffer was 
a remarkable general agent; he was so 
good and so much business was written 
in Scranton territory that Keffer agents 
were in pretty keen competition with 
each other. It is a mining center in which 
there are some risks that are not ac- 
ceptable to life insurance companies and 
the percentage of declinations started to 
go up as a natural consequence of such 
fine-combing of the territory. “Un- 
doubtedly,” said Mr. Luther, “here was 
a man who needed more prospects on 
which to work, a wider territory which 
would give him scope for his fine tal- 
ents. I knew he was ambitious to enter 
a bigger territory and I called him up 
and asked him if he wanted to go to 
New York. He said he did. That is all 
there was to it. He is an easy man to 
do business with. When he gives you his 
word he stands by it.” 

Other talks expressing good wishes to 
Mr. Keffer were made by Charles A. 
Foehl, Julian S. Myrick, T. R. Fell, 
Lawrence Priddy, J. Eliott Hall and 
Peter M. Fraser, president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York. 

Of the 150 at the dinner at the Hotel 
Astor, sixty-five represented casualty in- 
surance. From the home office came 
Messrs. Perrin and Bowen. 

The spirit at the dinner was one of 
co-operation between these two big di- 
visions of the business, life and casualty. 
This thought was further emphasized in 
a talk by John S. Turn, vice-president 
at New York in charge of casualty lines. 

Departmental Heads Have a Table 

Apiece 

Others who spoke were Mr. Luther 
and E. H. L. Gregory, general agent of 
the Aetna Life in San Francisco and 
Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant secretary. 
Mr. Hubbard gave his remarkably inter- 
esting talk on co-operation which is il- 
lustrated by magician’s tricks. He’s a 
sure fire hit and is finding ‘himself con- 
siderably in demand at dinners. 

Fach of the departmental heads of the 
Keffer office had a table at the dinner 
with his name on it. Casualty and life 
men mixed in good fellowship around 
these tables. Their names are Warren 
H. Preble and Carl Richardson, broker- 
age department; E. H. Hastings, L. W. 
Sitgreaves and Roe Maier, new busi- 
ness department; L. H. House, home of- 
fice cashier; Leslie D. Briant, agency 
di Povey. and Frank A. Kennelly, 
cashier. 

\t 2:30 o’clock on Thursday afternoon 
oi last week Mr. Keffer was still going 
sirong after having been the central 
ficure at two luncheons and one dinner 
all in a period of a few days. 


Appleton Books 


(Continued from Page 5) 


pense and unfavorable notoriety of liti- 
gation. Chapters listed in Mr. Huttin- 
ger’s volume are: The Agents’ Powers. 
Fraud or Mistake. Knowledge of Agents. 
Premiums. Miscellaneous Powers. So- 
liciting Agents. Liability of Company 
for Agents’ Torts. Agency Contracts. 
Compensation. Licensure Laws. Crimes 
and Misdemeanors. The Incontestible 
Clause. 

In the chapter on “Compensation” Mr. 
Huttinger discusses several cases which 
have resulted in legal contests, among 
them being the right of an agent to 
commissions on notes. He says: “It 
would ‘seem almost elementary that the 
agent is not entitled to any commission 
on notes accepted in payment of pre- 
miums until said notes have been paid, 
yet this has been the subject matter of 
a legal contest. Where an agent was 
entitled under his contract to 20% of 





the first annual premium collected and 
paid in cash on policies written by him, 
it has been decided that he can only 
recover 20% of the cash premiums and 
20% of the cash received by the com- 
pany on such notes, whether by payment 
or sale thereof. But on notes still held 
by the company, the agent is entitled 
to 20% commission only when same are 
paid.” (This was the case of the South- 
land Life vs. Ballew.) 

In discussing the “Right to Renewals” 
Mr. Huttinger gives the following case: 
“An agency contract provided that the 
agent should receive for his services a 
certain percentage of all original cash 
premiums for the first year of insurance 
and a certain percentage of the second 
year premiums, which should be collect- 
ed during the time the agency continued. 
The parties by mutual consent termi- 
nated their relations at the end of the 
first year. The agent brought suit to 
recover renewals on policies procured by 
him, but the court held that he was not 
entitled to these by the terms of the 
contract.” (This was the case of Thur- 
man vs. Rodman.) 





NEW DAILY PAPER POLICY 





Columbus Mutual Life Issues $1,000 
Industrial Accident Policy for 
Paterson “Press-Guardian” 

The Columbus “Mutual Life has made a 
deal with the Paterson, N. J., “Press 
Guardian” whereby the newspaper will 
sell a $1,000 industrial accident policy to 
subscribers. The policy is renewable, and 
every year during the first five years the 
face value is increased $100. After the 

fifth year the value remains at $1,500. 

The face of the policy is payable upon 
the loss of life, limbs, or sight in any 
transit accident, storm or fire (watch- 
men, policemen, volunteer or paid fire- 
men excepted). $500 will be paid upon 
loss of life, limbs or sight caused by 
being struck by a moving conveyance 
on a public highway (men employed in 
connection with the vehicle being ex- 
cluded), for loss of life, limbs, sight or 
time caused by accidents while operating 
various farm machines or cranking an 
automobile. Anyone losing a hand, foot 
or eye will receive $250. 

Weekly payments of $10 and $7 will 
be made for loss of time caused by any 
of the above accidents. Any others not 
specifically covered entitle the policy- 
holder to $5 a week after two weeks. 


NEW ST. LOUIS COURSE 

The Downtown Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association School of Commerce, 
Sixteenth and Locust streets, St. Louis, 
Mo., will give this winter an eight 
months’ course in life insurance under- 
writing. The course is known as: “Prin- 
ciples, Policies and Sales Methods of 
Life Insurance.” It has been approved 
by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters of the United States and 
Canada, and is being sponsored by the 
St. Louis Life Insurance Underwriters’ 
Association. 








‘New York Licenses- 


The insurance brokers licensed at Al- 
bany follow: : 

Markham Forbes Rollins, 64 Kensington 
Road, Bronxville, N. Y. é 

John Wagner, 3543 165th Street, Flushing, 


Joseph M. Brandon, 1216 Nelson Avenue, 
New York City. 

George Stadtmuller, 194-23 111th Road, Hol- 
lis, IL. L 

Arving Mintz, 1267 Grant Avenue, New York 


City. 

Walter A. Morris, 55 John Street, New York 
ity. 

Tieasre B. Collins, Main Street, Elmsford, 
Julia FE. Tinney, 211 Delaware Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N 


John J. Mikulski, 291 Willett Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





The Northeastern Agency, Inc., New 
York City, has been chartered at Albany 
with stated capital of 100 shares non par 
value stock. It will do an insurance bus- 
iness. Frank Cohen, Raphael Porte, 
Helen Schecter, New York City, are the 
incorporators. Carl Sherman, former at- 
torney general, is attorney for the cor- 
poration. 











“For A Better and Bigger Agency” 


ROBBINS & SIMONS 


GENERAL AGENTS 
HOME. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 


have pleasure in announcing the 
appointment on October ist of 


ROBERT B. SKILLINGS 


As Manager of their Agency 


and 


ELIAS J. LYON 


As Agency Supervisor 


You will like both of these men and 
they are well qualified to demonstrate 


ROBBINS-SIMONS SERVICE to you. 























ON THE LAST LAP 


Three months to go and 1927 will be but a memory. We're rounding 
out the last lap of the journey with full confidence that our business this 
year will show a material increase over that of last year. 


One of the biggest reasons for this healthy gain is that the brokers 
of New York City have seen fit to favor us with a share of their business. 
And once with us they. stick. 


So will you when once you try Fenster—Fleishman service. Let’s 
finish the year together! 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY 


Lester J. Saul, General Manager 
General Agents—Life Department 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
123 William St., New York Beekman 2140-4 

















THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 
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FIRM as the 
RUGGED COAST of MAINE 





Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 


ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Is Your Town Safe? 


VERY five minutes someone 
dies from cancer. Every six 
minutes someone is killed 

by accident. One death in every 
13 is caused by cancer—one in 15 
by accident. One—a tragedy 
foreseen weeks in advance when 
‘beyond hope of prevention. The 
other — swift annihilation that 
could have been prevented. 


Most fatal accidents need never 
happen; 90,000 a year in the 
United States—240 a day— 
deaths from various causes that 
could be prevented. You and 
yours run a daily risk of being 
killed or maimed by accident, 
whether riding or walking, every 
‘time you cross a street. One-half 
of the children who are killed are 
the little untaught ones less than 
five years old. And accidents 
claim all too many persons past 
middle age—who have not ad- 
justed themselves to the swift pace 
of passing vehicles. 


In cities where public caution and 
protection are taught, the death- 
rate from accident is far less than 
the Nation’s sad average. Mod- 
ern scientific Safety Campaigns 
are organized in these cities. The 
Mayor, the Police Department, 
local associations, clubs, societies 


CAN 





HESE 





SENSE RI, Cans Se ss 


boys and girls are being 
taught to save their lives! They are 


learning the meaning of the “Stop” and 


“Go” traffic signals. 


In many schools 


the children make their own semaphores, 
and the teacher appoints different mem- 
bers of the class to act the part of a 
Traffic Officer so that the lesson of cau 
tion at street crossings can never be 


forgotten. 


and citizens of ability and initia- 
tive are working together for 


‘safety in industry, in the home 
and on our streets. 


The news: 
papers which help to promote 
Safety Campaigns find a quick 


response. People are especially 
interested in the better control of 
trafiic—the great problem in many 
cities—and in the way in which 
safety is taught in the schools. 

These continuous safety programs 


are as carefully and skilfully 
planned as a great battle, but with 
this difference—a battle is planned 
to end as many lives as possible 
and a Safety Campaign is planned 
to save as many lives as possible. 
No longer has one a right to say, 
‘Accidents are bound to happen. 
You can’t prevent them.” Today 
accident prevention is neither a 
beautiful dream nor a vain hope. 
It is a splendid reality. In cities 
which have said, “It can be done” 
—it has been done. In some cities 
the deathrate from accident has 
been reduced more than half. 


Do you know how many people 
were killed by accident in your 
town last year? You will find, 
again, that a little forethought or 
a little more care would have 
avoided many tragedies. Help to 
prevent such deaths. 


The men and women who are or 
ganizing Safety Campaigns have 
the deep and enduring happiness 
of knowing that they 
are taking a big part 
in the most important 
work in the world— 
saving precious lives. 
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700,000 Americans seriously injured last 
year; 23,000 killed by one cause alone— 
motor vehicle accidents. 

Appeals to individual caution have failed 
to stem the constantly rising tide of 
accidental deaths. Last year the New 
York State conference of Mayors de- 
cided to conduct an “entire city” Safety 
Campaign. Albany, N. Y., was selected 
for the test, and the Metropolitan Life 
was invited to send safety engineers to 
co-operate. 


A vigorous educational program was 
undertaken. Every stage of this cam- 
paign was carefully mapped out in ad- 
vance. During the first six months of 
the demonstration, while practically the 
entire city supported it, accidental 
deaths of all kinds were reduced 31%. 
Fatal accidents to children were re- 
duced 33 1/3%. Fatal accidents in 
homes were reduced 71%. 


Based on the results in Albany, the 


Metropolitan has prepared two book- 
lets, “Promoting Community Safety” 
and “The Traffic Problem”, which out- 
line practical ways and means for ac- 
cident prevention. Send for two copies 
of each, one for personal study and one 
to send to your Mayor. If your town 
has a working safety organization, sup- 
port it whole-heartedly. If not, help 
to establish a local Safety Council. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force,"More new Insurance each year 
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American Family Life 
Conference in Buffalo 


FIRST CONVENTION OF KIND 


Leading Social Workers of United 
States and Canada Discuss Marriage, 
Parenthood and Dependence 





The American family as an institution 
was subjected to a most searching ex- 
amination at a conference of the mem- 
bers of the welfare organization known 
as “Family Life in America Today,” 
which took place at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 2-5. 

The occasion was the first of its kind 
in America at which there were present 
the leading social workers of the United 
States, Canada and England in the field 
of family welfare work. The conference 
also commemorated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the origin of family welfare work 
in this country, the first charity organi- 
zation society of America having been 
started in Buffalo in 1877. 


The main purpose of the conference 
was to discover, if possible, if there is 
any marked disintegration of hoine life; 
also to determine how the press, the ra- 
dio, the automobile, the “movies” and 
other radical developments of the fast 
quarter century are affecting family life; 
in a word, what is happening to the fam- 
ily pocketbook. 

One entire session, on Tuesday, was 
devoted to an inquiry into the status of 
marriage and parenthood. The discus- 
sion of the community’s concern with 
marriage was led by Miss Mary E. Rich- 
mond of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
author of “Child Marriages” and “Social 
Diagnosis” and one of the country’s fore- 
most family social workers. At this ses- 
sion “Education for Marriage and Par- 
enthood” was discussed by Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, the writer, of Arlington, 
Vt., who spoke not as an author, but as 
a wife, mother, and housekeeper; also 
by Professor Ernest R. Groves of the 
University of North Carolina. 

At the Wednesday session, Professor 
Paul H. Douglas of the University of 
Chicago, declared that the most over- 
worked and exploited members of so- 
ciety are the working class mothers of 
two or more children. He also said 
there is a tendency to forget the lot of 
many mothers in. the homes who are 
daily subjected to the tyranny of wash- 
tubs and stoves. 





INDUSTRIAL REINSURANCE 





Washington Fidelity National Takes 
Over That Branch of Business 
From Federal Reserve Life 
_ In conformity with its progressive pol- 
Icy of expansion, the Washington Fidel- 
ity National has taken over the entire 
Industrial life business, amounting to 
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BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
A new organization with $400,000 of paid in Capital and Surplus writing 
all lines of life insurance—Ordinary, Standard and Sub-standard,—Group— 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Res Pe $250,000,000 
ds Brana Sa Over $20,000,000 


THE IDEAL POLICY 
The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 


Insurance im Force......... 
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RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 








about $1,000,000 of insurance, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life now operating in the 
two states of Kansas and Illinois. As 
all of this industrial business is located 
in Kansas City, Kans., it will be handled 
by the Kansas City, Mo., district office. 

This arrangement is said to be mu- 
tually advantageous to both companies. 
The Federal Reserve Life desires to con- 
centrate its efforts on the writing of or- 
dinary life, while to the Washington Fi- 
delity National it means reduced over- 
head expense and better service to pol- 
icyholders, especially along the line of 
transfers, due to the fact that the Wash- 
ington Fidelity National operates in for- 
ty-seven states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


TAKES OVER NEW BUSINESS 





Pacific Accident and Health Department, 


Continental Life, Transferred to 
Washington Fidelity National 
Arrangements have been completed 
with the Continental Life of St. Louis, 
according to which the Washington Fi- 


delity National takes over its accident 
and health business located in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It is principally month- 
ly and quarterly premium payment busi- 
ness. The deal will not only add about 
$200,000 to the annual premium income 
of the Washington. Fidelity National, but 
it will also materially increase its already 
large agency force in that territory. 

This new business will be handled 
through the Pacific Coast branch office 
of the Washington Fidelity National, lo- 
cated in San Francisco and managed by 
L. B. Hoge, vice-president of the com- 
pany. It will necessitate the adding of 
considerable more space to the quarters 
now occupied by that branch office in 
the Pacific Coast building. 

This is another step in the rapid prog- 
ress that the Washington Fidelity Na- 
tional haS made under its present man- 
agement. The company is fortunate in 
having a man of the calibre of Vice- 
President Hoge to proomte its interests 
on the Pacific Coast. He has had more 
than twenty years’ successful experience 
in that territory. 


SCOTT & PENNELL TO LEAD OFF 


First Speakers at Federal Reserve Meet- 
ings; J. M. Holcombe and C. C. Gil- 
man Address Tuesday Banquet 


The Federal Reserve Bank lectures of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York will start on*October 20 at 
4:45 o’clock with Thomas M. Scott, Penn 
Mutual, Philadelphia, as the lecturer. He 
paid for 225 policies last year for $2,250,- 
000. The speaker at the following meet- 
ing will be Frank W. Pennell of New 
York who in the first nine months of 
this year paid for $1,000,000. Other 
speakers of national reputation will fol- 
low. The meetings will be held on 
Thursdays—two Thursdays a month. 

The above announcement was made at 
the first Fall meeting of the local asso- 
ciation at the Astor on Tuesday night. 
The two principal speakers at the dinner 
were John M. Holcombe of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, and Charles C. Gilman of Boston, 
National Life of Vermont. 

Mr. Holcombe said one of the most 
mysterious things about life insurance is 
that agents will not go back to see peo- 
ple they have sold. He thought the 
reason for this was that agents do not 
think that they have done an insured a 
favor when they sell a policy. They are 
doing a favor and if they realized it 
they would return and see their old pol- 
icyholders. 

He told of an agent who had insured 
him and then mailed him the policy. 
“I never wanted to see that agent again,” 
said Mr. Holcombe, “and I didn’t.” 

Mr. Gilman began by saying that none 
of his clients complained of his not call- 
ing upon them. “I get thrown out on 
an average of three offices a week,” said 
Mr. Gilman. “That will give you an idea 
of the number of calls a week I make.” 
Mr. Gilman said that life men are the 
greatest burglars of time of any men in 
the world. He asked, “How many of you 
men have a definite plan for tomorrow? 
That’s a dirty question. Well, I’ll ask 
anyhow.” Ten hands went up. 





L. N. SMITH PROMOTED 

Announcement is made by The Pru- 
dential of the promotion of Lee N. Smith 
from the position of agent at Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., to assistant superintendent at 
Geneva, N. Y., both towns operated from 
the Auburn district. Mr. Smith has been 
connected with the company since April 
14, 1924, during which time he has been 
successful in obtaining substantial 
amounts of both industrial and ordinary. 

Agent Joseph Adams of Framingham, 
Mass., with service of a little more than 
two years with The Prudential, is mak- 
‘ing a record both in Ordinary and In- 
dustrial for the year 1927. He holds the 
bronze merit button for ordinary and his 
industrial record compares favorably 
with those of the leaders of the com- 


pany. 

Agent Jacob Gold of the Springfield, 
Mass., district, is making a record this 
year in arrears, advances and collections. 











EXTEND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Another one of the fourteen progressive changes placed in effect on 
September 15 by The Lincoln National, Life is the extending of the age 
limit for Double Indemnity protection. 


_ The Double Indemnity provision is effective until age 70 instead of age 
65, as formerly, and with no increase in rates for this extension of age. 


One more reason why Lincoln National Life agents find that it pays to 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical 
plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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A BLAST FROM THE COAST 

This is the open game season for at- 
tacks on insurance companies in maga- 
zines circulating among the _ general 
public. The latest blast, and the most 
savage, is that of Editor Edwin Selvin, 
of “Business Chronicle of the Pacific 
Northwest,” published in Seattle, home 
ot the General Insurance Co. of Seattle, 
a company writing participating policies. 
The National Board has never been 
called so many names as in this article. 
The companies in it are alleged to be 
practicing the Old Army Game which it 
describes as “never to give a sucker an 
even break.” They are accused of being 
philosophers of the P. T. Barnum and 
Machiavellian school. 

The article which covers many pages 
of Selvin’s periodical was undoubtedly 
inspired by the General of Seattle and 
makes the following points: the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is a mo- 
nopoly which is breaking the law. Sepa- 
ration of agencies, by the Western Union 
yardstick, is illegal; “the trust” is all set 
to increase rates; the announcement of 
a 20% “deviation” on mercantile risks is 
in reality an attempt to drive the Gen- 
eral into corner; and if the Washington 
insurance commissioner does not act to 
protect the public the Government at 
Washington, D. C., should step in. ° 

Economists and lawyers will not agree 
that “separation” is illegal. Fire com- 
panies have the right to get out of 
agencies where they cannot hold their 
own by reason of other companies pay- 
ing higher commissions than they do. 
Selvin says that “concerted action” has 
a sinister sound. Not at all. Business 
action in America is becoming more con- 
certed every minute, There is nothing 
sinister about concert and unison, but 
there is in abuse of combination. “Sepa- 
ration” has driven no agents out of 
business. 

When it comes to “deviation” the Gen- 
eral of Seattle is some deviator itself. 
It picks its own class of risks with a 
fine tooth comb and the others can go 
hang so far as it is concerned. The 
companies in the National Board have 
to bear the trade burden of furnishing 
adequate facilities in caring for all of 





Public Liability Abuses 


Department Wants 


Memorandum Suggesting 


Change in Legal Loss Reserve Which Would 


Block Negligence Case Attorneys 


By CHARLES E. HEATH, 


Chief Examiner of Casualty Companies, New York Insurance Department 


The following article is a memorandum 
by Mr. Heath relative to a suggested 
change in legal liability loss reserve in 
order to assist in correcting abuses in 
Public Liability’ business. 


So many unfavorable factors enter 
into the situation today affecting the 
underwriting results incident to public 
liability insurance that almost any re- 
medial suggestions will no doubt be wel- 
comed, even though they may be help- 
ful only to a minor degree. 

It is quite generally known among at- 
torneys making a specialty of negli- 
gence cases that insurance companies 
writing liability lines are required by 
law to set aside a specific (not esti- 
mated) reserve for all suits as soon as 
they attach to policies issued in the third 
year preceding the date as of which 
statement is made. 


Suits Growing in Number 


The experience of the companies in- 
dicates that suits are far more numer- 
ous today than they used to be in pro- 
portion to the volume of liability busi- 
ness written. Also, that suits to a 
greater degree than heretofore lack jus- 
tification for their institution. Hence, a 
condition has arisen in late years which 
justifies the questioning of the fairness 
of the suit factors prescribed by the in- 
surance law (see section 86, New York 
Insurance Law). These factors were 
made a statutory requirement in 1917, 
ten years ago, and were based upon the 
statistical experiences of the various 
companies at that time. Since then, con- 
ditions have so changed that the wisdom 








the insurance of all of the people. They 
insure both the physically good and the 
physically bad. The companies could 
make more money if they turned a cold 
shoulder on tens of thousands of risks, 
but they feel that an honest business 
man, even if his risk is not so good, 
should have the privilege of being in- 
sured. If they didn’t insure the good 
with the bad the poorer risks would be 
in a class rated so high that their own- 
ers could not pay for the insurance. It 
would be prohibitive. While there is 
much that can be legitimately said 
against deviation it also has some argu- 
ments in its favor. If, therefore, the best 
class of risks are to be denied insur- 
ance in the bulk of stock companies and 
only the poorer risks saddled on them 
there would be a discrimination against 
those companies and also in the long 
run against their policyholders. Under 
the present system there are certain pre- 
ferred risks which the companies can- 
not get unless they make a fight for 
them. 

It is unfortunate that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of risks in the United 
States which do not pay their keep, such 
as household furniture policies. The pub- 
lic need not worry about fire insurance 
rates being pushed up to high levels. 
The average rate in this country is fall- 
ing; not advancing. There are certain 
classes that are rated too low. Is it fair 
that the companies in the National 
Board’s membership should be asked to 
carry all of this load? 7 


of the further use of the suit reserve 
factors may well be questioned. 

It would seem that a corrective meas- 
ure that might to some extent help out 
the situation that obtains today would 
be the elimination of the suit factors and 
the substitution therefor of the esti- 
mated reserves, based upon individual 
judgment and opinion for all suits after 
they fall into the third or prior years 
preceding statement date. The effect of 
such a change in the legal reserve law 
would be to give notice to unscrupulous 
attorneys that no financial burden could 
be placed upon the companies by insti- 
tuting suits and allowing them to drag 
along until the law compelled a $750 or 
higher reserve to be set aside. 


Negligence Lawyer Can Afford to Wait 
Three Years 

An attorney who has been practicing 
negligence law for some time can af- 
ford to wait three years because he has 
his “bunch” of cases falling each year 
into the $750 category. He senses that 
no matter how unjustified or worthless 
his cases may be, he can in effect im- 
pound the funds of the insurance car- 
rier and hopes that by so doing, he will 
be able to make a settlement of his cases 
without regard to their merit. He figures 
that the company wants to release its 
reserve and will be willing to pay the 
price so long as a fair saving is made. 

No doubt, many companies stand pat 
and keep up the reserve required by 
statute rather than pay more than a case 
is worth. But the temptation to settle is 
there, nevertheless, if something can be 
released to surplus account. Besides, the 
attorneys for the plaintiffs feel, and rea- 
sonably so, from their experience that 
their chances are better when the time 
comes for the fixed suit reserve to be 
set aside, and they realize, too, that they 
have quite an effective weapon in the 
law by which they can tie upon com- 
pany funds. 

Were companies permitted by law to 
carry just their own estimated value of 
each suit after it falls into the three 
year or more period, it would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that at least some of 
the incentive would be removed to insti- 
tute suit. It would seem fair, also, to pre- 
dict that in time there would be fewer 
outstanding suits over three years old 
and, if so, this would mean a substan- 
tial saving both as to pure loss cost and 
expense of adjustment. 





LUNING PRAISES COMPANIES 





Florida Commissioner Says Fire Insurers 
Handled Miami Claims Promptly 
and Liberally 


It is getting so rare nowadays for fire 
insurance companies to be praised in 
public that the comments made at the 
Cincinnati convention last week by J. C. 
Luning, Florida commissioner and for- 
mer president of the commissioners, is 
interesting. He said he felt it due fire 
insurance companies to make public ac- 
knowledgment of their promptness and 
liberality in adjusting and settling claims 
in the Florida storm area last Fall. 

Immediately following the storm the 
companies wired for permission to put a 
sufficient force of adjusters in the field 
to handle the losses promptly and dis- 
played with very few exceptions disposi- 
tion to settle all claims upon moral rather 
than technical grounds. With few ex- 
ceptions also they settled claims rec- 
ommended for settlement by the Florida 
Insurance Department which were equit- 
able but which might have been avoided 
by reason of technical obstacles. 











| The Human Side 








J. W. LONGNECKER 








John W. Longnecker of Hartford looks 
exactly what he is, a literary man, and 
if you don’t believe'it take a look at his 
latest picture which is printed above. 
He is the advertising manager of the 
Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, and with Albert W. Spauld- 
ing is co-author of the new book, “Ad- 
vertising Property Insurance.” Mr. 
Longnecker was a daily newspaper man 
in the West before becoming one of the 
fixtures of Hartford. He is one of the 
best editors in the insurance business and 
can detect a clever and effective piece of 
advertising copy even without the im- 
posing looking glasses behind which 
smile one of the most understanding 
glances in the insurance world. Inci- 
dentally, he has won a leg on the fa- 
mous Holcombe Trophy, much sought 
after by advertising men. One reason 
why The Eastern Underwriter is print- 
ing this picture is to show how Mr. 
Longnecker looks in his new Louis Na- 
poleon imperial. 

eke ee 


Miss Madeline V. Rogan, secretary 
to vice-president John L. Mee, head of 
the agency department of the National 
Surety, has branched out as an author. 
The company is running a series of let- 
ters for the benefit of their special 
agents in the field, under the gencral 
heading, “If | were a Special Agent,” the 
material being furnished day to day by 
the various executives of the company. 
A recent letter from the pen of Miss 
Rogan was so good that it brought forth 
the ejaculation, “Good girl” from Chair- 
man Wm. B. Joyce. 

ee ee 


R. Kingsley, of the National Surety, 
has outlined in a letter to the “New York 
Times” a cure for the “cutting-in” ‘ule 
in auction bridge whist, which is onc of 
the menaces of card rooms. He siates 
that the cure for this trouble is to change 
the table-forming law of the game irom 
a “complete table consists of six play- 
ers” to a “table consists of four )lay- 
ers,” but one, or at most two, additi0na 
players may join on invitation from the 
original players. Instead of havins af 
“undemocratic” result, this change. will 
greatly increase the friendly spirit ol 
every card room. 





DEATH OF ROBERT BRAY 
Robert Bray,.a public adjuster con 
nected with Miller & Maltbie in New 
York for the last fourteen years, ‘ie 
suddenly last week at his home in Brook- 
lyn. He was fifty-five years old. 
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Dunt Esk Whozinski About Calkins 


Jacob Whozinski, who runs a ladies’ 
something or other loft in the wholesale 
district of Broadway, New York, between 
Canal and Houston Streets, is* another 
person who cannot make head or tale of 
FE. E. Calkins’ article on advertising in 
the “Atlantic Monthly” in which Mr. 
Cal ins complained of the lack of human 
contact between the big insurance com- 
panies and the public they insure. 

“Tell Meestair Cookins for me,” he 
said, “it he were transacting a business 
down here by Kennel or Howstein 
Streets he would find .enough human 
contects with hinsurance edgents in one 
day to lest him for the season. So many 
edgents would cresh his gate, you under- 
stand, that before long Cookins would 
go cookoo.” 


SN 


RY \ 
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* * * 
Calkins’ Insurance Connection 


I have been asked if E. E. Calkins has 
any insurance connection. He certainly 
has. He is a member of the advertising 
firm of Calkins & Holden, who prepare 
the copy for the Hartford Fire in maga- 
zines of national circulation. 

* 


C. A. Gough Puts On The Boxing 
Gloves 

_The stenographers in the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance 
at Trenton nearly fainted when Deputy 
Christopher A. Gough began dictating 
that paper he read at the commission- 
ers’ convention in Cincinnati discussing 
the subject of group ownership of in- 
surance companies as he sees the situa- 
tion. The document was most compre- 
hensive, very erudite and covered 
twenty-six typewritten pages. 

'leretofore, a long letter from the New 
Jersey Department would cover about 
twenty lines of typewriting. An aver- 
age letter from the New Jersey Depart- 
ment covering a period of twelve or fif- 
teen vears would be about eight lines. 
It can say Yes or No quicker than any 
other department and with less effort. 

‘he long silence of the New Jersey 
Department would not have been broken 
if Superintendent Beha had not grown 
extra-territorial and told the Firemen’s 
of Newark that it was “not there” fi- 
nancially under the New York laws. The 
New York Department has been getting 
the goat of the New Jersey Department 
for some time and the final gesture of 
Mr. Beha’s about group company stock 
holdings proved too much for New 
Jersey. 

The long paper surprised the commis- 
Sioners, too. Heretofore, when they 
have seen Mr. Gough he has sat watch- 
ing the proceedings intently but always 
did the Cal Coolidge stunt when it came 
to talking. His twenty-six page retort 
was therefore listened to with even 
Sreater attention than would have been 
the case if any other commissioner had 
unburdened himself. It had the result of 
shortening the talks, also, of some com- 
Missioners who followed him. 
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Executives And Casualty Rate Making 


I find that there is some feeling be- 

tween casualty insurance rate makers 
and the chief executives of the compa- 
nies, engendered no doubt by constant 
criticism of rating results by the latter. 
The chief executives lately have shown 
an ever-increasing tendency to dabble in 
rate making themselves. Evidently this is 
getting on the nerves of the rate makers 
for one of them recently unburdened 
himself as follows: 
-“There is one major difference be- 
tween executives and rate makers: Rate 
makers are not trying to run the com- 
panies. 

“Rate makers recognize their limita- 
tions but apparently the chief executives 
do not. They feel competent not only to 
administer the affairs of their respective 
companies, but also to interfere with the 
highly complicated process of rate mak- 
ing, which,.under the American system 
of state supervision, is so finely adjusted 
that irreparable harm will undoubtedly 
follow any hasty or jll-advised action.” 


Insurance And Cigarettes 


Recently when a life company had oc- 
casion to send for a report issued by 
the Arkansas Insurance Department this 
report came to the company in a con- 
tainer which had the attached return 
card on it: 


Return in five days to 
Commissioner of Insurance 
and Revenues 
Cigar and Cigarette Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Return Postage Guaranteed by Sender 
Just how the Insurance Department 
gets tied up with the Revenue Depart- 
mient is not known. Possibly, the Arkan- 
sas Insurance Department is in need of 
revenue. 
* * * 
Inside Track in Chicago 
“Tommy” Thompson of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity is the man who 
really has the inside of the suretv busi- 
ness in Chicago under the new Thomp- 
son administration. 
et eet 


A Trust Company Nerve 

A letter sent out by the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York to insurance 
people discussing its new insurance trust 
division has caused considerable com- 
ment in the life insurance business. The 
trust company has prepared a card, 
which is a certificate from it of the ex- 
pert knowledge of the man seeing a 
prospect with reference to insurance 
trusts. This card is to be signed by the 
insurance trust officer of the bank and 
is meant to be used in introducing in- 
surance agents. The letter from the trust 
company to the insurance people con- 
tains the following paragraph: 

“Here’s the question: Would a cer- 
tificate such as the enclosed specimen, if 
issued only to underwriters entitled to 
receive it (made available in a leather 
case similar to our letters of credit and 


of course free of cost), be of service both unable to pay—and now, 


to the underwriter and the prospect in 
establishing sooner the relation of coun- 
sellor and client and with a saving of 
time and annoyance to both? What do 
you think?” 

Here is a copy of the certificate: 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York 
Certificate No, o22 5: 5. <:. Unless re- 
called to continue until............. 
This is to certify that we know the 
Peaster Mls ioe ee een ae oecsnc 
and that we have information which 
we believe to be reliable, that he pos- 
sesses such scientific knowledge of 
and professional attitude toward the 
creation of estates by contract and 
the efficient administration thereof, 
through the medium of modern Trust 
Company service, that he is entitled 
to the consideration of those inter- 
ested in the subject. 
Dated 


(Siateatate) fo fica ee cadens: 
Insurance Trust Officer. 


Some of the general agents regard the 
card as considerable assurance. They say 
that if a man represents a legitimate life 
insurance company he does not need 
any o. k. from a bank as to his pro- 
fessional knowledge of estates because 
if he does not understand estates, their 
creation and their object as well as their 
distribution in event of death, he should 
be in some other business than life in- 


surance. 
ok * * 


A Notice In A Japanese Police Station 


The following notice in English,. writ- 
ten for the attention of automobilists, 
was pasted up in the police station of 
Tokio, Japan: ; : 

Tootle Him! Also Say Hi! Hi! | 

When a passenger of the foot hove in 
sight, tootle the horn. Trumpet at him 
melodiously at first, but if he still ob- 
stacles your passage, tootle him with 
vigor, and express by word of mouth 
the warning “Hi! Hi!” 

Beware the wandering horse! Do not 
explode the exhaust box at him as you 
pass him by. Go soothingly by. 

Give big space to the festive dog that 
shall aport in the roadway. 

Go soothingly in the grease mud, as 
there lurks the skid demon. | 

Avoid entanglement of dog with your 


wheel spokes! - 


Beat Beha On His Own Paper 


“The Journal of Commerce” scored a 
beat last week on Superintendent Beha 
when that paper printed his Cincinnati 
talk before he had delivered it. It was 
a case of ignoring the date release line. 
which went on Mr. Beha’s address fur- 
nished newspapers in advance. Aleck, the 
office boy, was probably to blame or 
maybe the night editor slipped it in by 
mistake. 

And speaking of the “Journal of Com- 
merce” that was a most excellent edi- 
tion gotten out on the occasion of its 
one hundredth anniversary. The insur- 
ance articles were all written by William 
S. Crawford, Hermann Leonard _and 
Reavis Cox as no people in the business 
were asked to get up signed articles. 

One of the most interesting of the 
general articles was a sketch of President 
Monroe, who after a brilliant career had 
a most unfortunate collection of experi- 
ences during his declining years. These 
were pithily described in the “J. of C. 
by an editorial printed by that paper on 
November 13, 1828, reading as follows: 

“We are sorry to state that the ven- 
erable ex-President Monroe has had the 
misfortune to fall from his horse. The 
injury received by the fall is said to be 
severe, though hopes are entertained of 
his recovery. It is truly lamentable that 
this valuable servant of the republic 
-should find his latter days clouded by 
misfortunes of every kind. Repelled in 
his just demand by a rich but parsi- 
monious Government—driven from his 
estates by debts which he contracted 
while in its service, but which he was 


just as he was 
about.to leave it to his creditors, he falls 
from his horse, and bodily distress is 
added to poverty. We hope that the 
Government, if it is beyond its charac- 
ter, will affect generosity enough to af- 
ford him relief; or if the Government 
fails, that private munificence will not— 
and if both fail, we hope a sense of 
having done his country service will con- 
sole him in his afflictions, and enable him 


to bear them with fortitude and pa- 
tience.” 
* * * 


What Bilheimer Is Doing 

I have been asked what became of 
W. E. Bilheimer, at one time one of the 
most remarkable life insurance spell- 
binders in the country and formerly 
general agent of the Equitable Society 
in St. Louis. Mr. Bilheimer is at the 
present time vice-president and superin- 
tendent of sales of the Merchant’s Life 
of Des Moines. He has been going about 
the country addressing Merchants Life 
of Iowa agents and according to reports 
still has his old pep. 

, ae Se 


Tells What Is the Matter With Cuba 

“What Is the. Matter With Cuba?” is 
the title of some articles being run in 
“Export Trade & Finance” of New York 
City. It tells the situation both from 
the Cuban government angle and from 
the standpoint of where Cubans them- 
selves can improve the situation. That 
Cuba badly needs the help of the United 
States is the gist of the article. She is 
tied up with the United States econom- 
ically and reciprocally, but the writer 
feels that the “reciprocity” is mostly to 
the advantage of the United States. The 
reciprocity treaty is twenty-five years 
old. Within that time there has been a 
radical shift in economic factors of in- 
ternational commerce. The author feels 
that the treaty should be rearranged; 
that the constant postponement of the 
publicaion of the revised Cuban customs 
tariff has something to do with the hope 
of Cuba that it may be a handle to the 
re-opening of Cuban-American treaty 
revision. 

Continuing he says: 


“But if this treaty revision is to pre- 
sent the help of the United States as a 
partial solution to her troubles, there is 
emphatically need for Cuba to help her- 
self. First of all, she must diversify 
her crops and grow some of the food es- 
sentials which she now imports. Second, 
she must reduce the cost of production 
of sugar, not only at the top but at the 
bottom. There has been much done in 
the direction of cost reduction. Some 
companies have abandoned expensive 
and luxurious offices in Habana, others 
have slashed the overhead, and all sugar 
enterprises, particularly those controlled 
by American capital, have effected econ- 
omies in. mill operation. But a large 
amount of elementary work in sugar 
planting is still carried on under condi- 
tions incredibly antiquated. It is esti- 
mated by those who know that an econ- 
omy of almost half a cent per pound 
could be effected in this direction. 

“Government restrictions of output 
and supervision of cane grinding seasons 
had the immediate effect of price in- 
crease, but on the whole it is a system 
that is bound to bring about general dis- 
satisfaction and to end disastrously. Still 
pursuing our purpose of calling a spade 
a spade, it can be readily imagined that 
under the conditions existing in Cuba 
there is bound to be favoritism and in- 
justice in administering the apportion- 
ments. Given the Cuban temperament 
and administrative traditions, dissatis- 
faction was inevitable. And it is not a 
supercilious criticism of the Cuban peo- 
ple, but merely a frank acknowledgment 
of facts as they are. We have our own 
prohibitive enforcement troubles and this 
statement is not made in the spirit of 
‘holier than thou.’ Anybody can imagine 
the state of mind of a man who has 
raised an abundant crop of sugar cane 
and is told that he must not harvest it, 
but suspects or knows that someone else, 
with a pull, has his entire crop har- 
vested.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








‘St. Louis Tornado 
Losses May Cost 
Insurers $6,000,000 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE LOWERED 





Flood of Claims Already Coming in to 
Agency Offices; National Board 
Heads Adjusting Work 





St. Louis, Oct. 5.—Latest data on tor- 
nado shows eighty persons killed and 
1,286 injured and property damage from 
$15 5,000,000 to $25,000,000. The insurance 
loss is not expected to exceed $8,500,000, 
cutting down the original estimates by 
half. In fact the loss may be only $4,- 
500,000. Life insurance losses are cal- 
culated to be between $200,000 and $250,- 
000 and accident claims less than $100,000. 

Tornado coverage on automobiles de- 
stroyed and plate glass losses compara- 
tively negligible and few workmen’s com- 
pensation claims have been reported. 
Harvey W. Russ, general adjuster of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
today estimated the total property dam- 
age at $20,000,000 and insurance losses 
in the neighborhood of $5,000,000. 

Insurance claims are coming in slowly, 
and most of those received are not build- 
ing contents losses. B. G. Chapman, Jr., 
president of the American Central, and 
chairman of the general committee on 
adjustments, stated today that the com- 
panies will not stand on technicalities 
and in cases where repairs are necessary 
to avoid further damage estimates of 
reputable contractors on cost of repairs 
made will be accepted in settling policy 
claims. He said that fairness in settle- 
ment is all the companies will ask. 

George D. Markham, veteran St. Louis 
agent, cut short his New York visit this 
Tuesday upon receipt of information 
from his office that tornado claims were 
coming in so thick and fast that there 
was a veritable flood of them. Before 
leaving he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer : 

“St. Louis is a city which knows full 
well the necessity of tornado protection 
because of past experience. No city in 
America carries so much tornado insur- 
ance per capita.” 

The storm of September 29 struck the 
city with more suddenness than the 
1896 tornado. It started its work of de- 
struction at a point on Kings Highway 
boulevard north of Southwest avenue 
and on Macklin avenue near Manches- 
ter avenue and swept in a general north- 
easterly direction leaving the city near 
the McKinley bridge about 3900 north. 
In all about 500 city blocks were in the 
general storm area. 

Immediately upon report of the disas- 
trous storm loss in the St. Louis area 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
sent two members of its staff to that 
city with complete conflagration adjust- 
ment equipment. Harvey W. Russ, who 
will have charge of this work for the 
National Board is a widely known ad- 
juster whose experience eminently fits 
him for a prompt and efficient handling 
of this duty. He estimates the loss on 
buildings alone from $50,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000. 

The National Board maintains a com- 
pletely equipped cabinet, with forms, 
card indices, and all necessary equip- 
ment ready at a moment’s notice to be 
transported to any part of the United 
States. Each member company of the 
National Board has been advised, and 
blank forms supplied for the purpose of 
preparing a list of all losses in the con- 
flagration. 

Headquarters Located 

Mr. Russ has obtained centrally 1lo- 

cated offices for the headquarters of the 
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E. U. A. Delves Deeply 
Into Agency Problem 


SOLUTION NOT YET 





IN SIGHT 





Some Companies Don’t Want Non- 
Policy Writimg Agent; Others Will 
Tolerate Him Under Restrictions 





The Eastern Underwriters Association 
devoted practically its entire meeting last 
week to consideration of the question 
of what to do with the non-policy writ- 
ing fire insurance agents. When the 
meeting adjourned no definite decision 
had been reached, but the whole ques- 
tion had been aired thoroughly from 
every angle, several’ schemes advocated 
and turned down, and the way paved for 
an eventual solution of this whole trou- 
blesome business. 

It was not expected that the non-pol- 
icy writing agent would be legislated out 
of existence at one sweep of the pen. 
While not liked by the majority of com- 
panies and agents, he is nevertheless a 
definite part of the fabric of fire insur- 
ance selling and his elimination will be 
permitted by those who support and ap- 
point him only when they are convinced 
that a suitable substitute has been of- 
fered them. The local agents, on the 
whole, are exerting every ounce of their 
strength to have the companies arrive 
quickly at a decision either to do away 
with the non-policy writing agent or else 
have him placed in the class with the 
brokers as far as commissions are con- 
cerned. 


Several Proposals Offered 


According to reliable reports at least 
two propositions were submitted to test 
votes at the meeting last week and both 
of them failed. One was that the com- 
missions for non-policy writing agents be 
at least 5% less than those paid to reg- 
ular agents. That is, in districts where 
local agents were receiving the E. U. A. 
20% scale the non-policy writing agents 
would be paid not more than 15%, the 
other 5% being granted to the regular 
agents for expenses of office manage- 
ment. Another proposal made was that 
no more such non-recording agents be 
appointed at all, and as those already in 
the business would gradually drop out, 
over a period of years the problem 
would correct itself. The concession 
made to companies supporting the non- 
policy writing agent in this second prop- 
osition was that they would be given 
several years in which to adjust their 
agency plants. 

Neither of these propositions was able 
to muster enough votes to be carried. 
On the basis of these votes the local 
agents should not be discouraged. It 
was a foregone conclusion that last 
week’s meeting would result in nothing 
more than a full exchange of opinions. 
Discussions were carried on in a friendly 
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spirit, with all parties apparently trying 
to seek some sensible and lasting solu- 
tion to this whole difficulty which cer- 
tainly will not die down until a curb has 
been placed upon the indiscriminate ap- 
pointment of non-policy writing agents. 

Whatever the E. U. A. does in the 
immediate future will apply only to 
agents in the ordinary territory of the 
association. The excepted city districts 
are in the hands of special territorial 
committees and they have the power to 
reach individual agreements with agents 
in: their respective districts. The ques- 
tion of multiple agencies is one of the 
tasks left with each territorial committee 
to handle. 


There is no fear expressed that the 
Eastern Underwriters Association will 
reach an impasse over the non-policy 
writing agent. There is no solid align- 
ment of companies for and against the 
proposition. The ramifications are broad 
and it may be several months before any 
sort of proposal is found that will suit 
all those that entertain various ideas of 
what should be done with the type of 
agent who is on trial. 
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PHILADELPHIA COMMISSIONS 


20-30% Scale, with 10% Contingent 
Offered Local Agents by Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association 
Commissions of 20-30%, depending on 
the class of business, with a 10% contin- 
gent, were offered on Monday to local 
fire agents in Philadelphia by the spe- 
cial committee of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association representing that 
city. The committee conferred in 
Philadelphia with a group of local agents 
and presented to them the tentative com- 
mission scales. Another meeting will be 
held shortly between the company and 
agency representatives at which time spe- 
cial attention will be given to the agents 
from the Philadelphia suburban field. 








JERSEY SPECIALS’ MEETING 

The New Jersey Special Agents’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its monthly meeting next 
Monday evening, October 10, at 6:30 at 
the Elks’ Club in Newark. Henry Bor- 
chers, president, will preside and _ the 
leading speaker of the evening will be 
Congressman Randolph Perkins, who 
will give an illustrated talk on aviation. 





KENTUCKY RATES UPHELD 
The fire i insurance companies increases 
of 121%4% in rates in Kentucky was up- 
held late last week by three Federal 
judges in a decision against the Siate 
of Kentucky. The State lost its con- 
tention about the rate advance applying 
to risks changed since March 29 when 

the rate advance became applicable. 





BOOK ON LIGHTNING HAZARD 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 


_ers is distributing a booklet on the haz- 


ards of lightnirig bearing the caption, 
“The Menace from the Sky.” The book- 
let contains several striking photo- 
graphs illustrating damage done by 
lightning. 
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Full Text Of Gough Stock Holdings Speech 


Deputy Commissioner of New Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance Gives Commissioners’ Con- 
vention His Views on Group System Ownership 
By C. A. GOUGH, Trenton 








. - 
Definitions 
In his address Mr. Gough uses the 
following arbitrary definitions: 
“GROUP” 
One or more Insurance Corporations 
operated under a common management 
and/or ownership because of stock in- 
terests. 
KEY COMPANY 
The company whose management con- 
trols the business policy and operations 
of the “Group” either; Through its 
stock ownership or stock control—direct 
or through the medium of a Holding 
Company; or through ownership or stock 
control by a group of its Directors 
and/or Stockholders (inside circle) and 
a joint management. 


HOLDING COMPANY 
A corporation all of whose stock is 
owned by the Key Company, and which 
in turn owns the stock of other Insur- 
ance Companies. 

OWNERSHIP 
67%-100% stock ownership. 

STOCK CONTROL 
51%-66% stock ownership. 

BUSINESS CONTROL 
34%-50% stock ownership. 

INSIDE CIRCLE AFFILIATION 
Stock ownership in the affiliated or 
minor companies by certain Directors 
and/or Officers and Stockholders, with- 
out ownership or stock control by Key 
Company itself. 

AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Companies operated under a 
management. 


common 

















The following is'a classification of the 
various kinds of groups: 

Ownership by Key Company.— 

In such case not less than 67% (two- 

thirds) of the Stock of an affiliated com- 

pany is owned by the Key Company 
either direct or through a holding com- 
pany. 

Through this method every stockhold- 
er of the Key Company shares (and 
shares in proportion) in the fortunes of 
the owned (affiliated) company or com- 
panies. There is no so-called “Inside 
Circle.” No officer, director or stock- 
holder benefits through personal stock 
holdings in any affiliated company. All 
stockholders of the Key Company—large 
or small—share proportionately in the 
fortunes of the owned (affiliated) com- 
pany. No officer or director is consciously 
or unconsciously influenced through self 
interest to favor one company at the 
expense of the other, either: 

(1) Through extra effort; 

(2) Through improperly allocating the more 
profitable agencies; 

(3) Through effecting reinsurance between 
affiliated companies in such a way as to 
favor one company with more desirable 
business and thus have the other com- 
pany carry the burden of an undue pro- 
portion of the less desirable business; 

(4) Through arranging the expenses of opera- 
tion so that one company is favored at 

., the expense of another; 

(5) Through, in fact, showing favoritism (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) to the end that 
one set of stockholders shall be favored 
at the expense of the other. 

Under the Key Company stock owner- 
ship system there is no temptation to 
favoritism and consequently none exists. 
Any stockholder of the owned company, 
whether the Key Company itself, or the 
individual who did not sell his stock to 
the Key Company, shares proportionate- 
ly in the fortunes of the owned com- 
Pany, because it is to the financial in- 
terest of the Key Company to get the 
best possible results for both Key Com- 
Pany and owned company—and to show 
no favoritism to either. 

Stock Control by a Key Company. 

—In such case the stock ownership by 

the Key Company is between 51% and 

6% inclusive. 


€ same general conditions and in- 


fluences apply as in “Ownership” by a 
Key Company (as herein defined) ex- 
cept as perhaps modified in some slight 
degree by smaller ownership interest. 

C. Business Control by a Key Com- 
pany.—In such case the stock ownership 
by the Key Company is less than a 
majority (between 34% and 50%) and 
the Key Company may at any time lose 
its “Business Control.” 

In the main the same conditions ap- 
ply as in Key Company Ownership or 
Key Company Control. Naturally, how- 
ever, lack of “Ownership” or at least 
“Stock Control” may create an unde- 
sirable condition for all stockholders, but 
it is easily seen that through self inter- 
est this may be worse for the company 
whose stock is under “Business control,” 
than for the Key Company. 


“Inside Circle” 


D. “Inside Circle” Affiliation —In 
such case certain Directors and/or Offi- 
cers and/or Stockholders of the Key 
Company (in contradistinction to the 
Key Company itself) own the Stock or 
have-control of enough Stock to give 
business control of the affiliated com- 
pany. 

It is clearly to be seen that under 
such conditions there is a (possible) con- 
flict of interest which cannot be pre- 
vented. The affiliated (minor) company 
is consciously or unconsciously through 
self interest likely to be favored over 
the Key Company, either: 

(1) Through extra effort of the Officers and 
Directors composing the “Inside Circle” ; 
(2) Through the improper allocation by the 
“Inside Circle’ of the more _ profitable 
agencies to the companies in which -the 
“Tnside Circle” is chiefly interested; - 
Through’ effecting reinsurance between 
the affiliated companies in such a way as 
to favor the companies whose Stock is 
owned by the “Inside Circle’’; 
Through having the Key Company (with- 
out proper -compensation) actually endorse 
guarantee of liability on the policies of 
the company owned by the “Inside Cir- 
cle,” although it has no financial interest 
in it; or through encouraging or. permit- 
ting the agents of the “Inside Circle” 
Company and the public to draw the in- 
ference that by reason of the affiliation 
the Key Company has responsibility for 
the “Inside Circle’ Company, when in 
fact it has not. 
Through arranging the.expenses of opera- 
tion so that the company or companies 
whose Stock is owned by the “Inside Cir- 
cle’ is favored at the expense of the 
other company ; f 
Through, in fact, showing favoritism (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) to the end that 
“Inside Circle’? Stockholders shall be fa- 
ored at the expense of the general run 
of stockholders of the major (otherwise 
Key) company. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Under the “Inside Circle” stock own- 
ership system there is always present the 
temptation to favoritism brought about 
by self interest. The possible evils of 
this system are so obvious that further 
elaboration is unnecessary. ; 

E. Affiliated Companies—In such 
case the affiliation is through common 
management without stock ownership of 
any kind by any one company in the 
stock of any other company. Affiliations 
of this nature may carry with them 
ownership of stock in each of the affil- 
iated companies by the management in 
contradistinction to stock ownership by 
a Key Company. It is obvious that there 
may possibly be danger to the stock- 
holders of a certain company or com- 
panies in the affiliation through greater 
stock interests of the management in a 
certain other company or companies of 
the “Group.” Also there is involved the 


question of the method of compensa- 
tion to the management—that is to say, 
whether it is by commission or salary 
and (whatever the method of compensa- 
tion) whether it is equitably or propor- 


tionately borne by each company in the 
“Groups.” 
History 


A study of the history of grouping 
Stock Fire Insurance Companies and/or 
Casualty Insurance Companies (Mutual 
Insurance is not herein considered) will 
show that for more than half a century 
(possibly a full century) the system has 
been successfully practiced in both Con- 
tinental Europe and in Great Britain. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
the system has been successfully prac- 
ticed in the United States. 

Among the first (if not the first) in- 
stances in the United States of this sys- 
tem was the acquirement and operation 
(in each case prior to 1906) by the first 
named American companies of the sec- 
ond named American companies given in 
the tabulation below, viz. : 


1. Hartford Fire 
Citizens of St. Louis 
National Fire of Hartford 
Mechanics & Traders of New Orleans 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Alliance of Philadelphia 
Great American of N. Y. 
American Alliance of N. Y. 
Fireman’s Fund 
Home Fire & Marine 


Foreign Companies Prior to 1906 

The following tabulation shows for- 

eign companies operating in the United 
States prior to 1906, which then either 
owned and operated other foreign com- 
panies, or owned and operated compa- 
nies organized (or bought). by them 
within the United States, and the compa- 
nies they owned, viz.: 

1. Royal Insurance Co. 

Queen Insurance Co. of America 

2. Liverpool & London & Globe, London 
Liverpool! & London & Globe of N. Y 

3. Commercial Union, England 
Palatine, England 
Commercial Union of N. Y. 

4. North British & Mercantile, England 
North British & Mercantile of N. Y. 
Commonwealth of N. Y.. 

5. London & Lancashire, England 
Orient of Hartford 

6. Phoenix Assurance, England 
Pelican of New York 

Caledonian Insurance Co., Scotland 

Caledonian-American of New York 
It will be noted in the foregoing tab- 
ulations that while prior to the great 
San Francisco disaster of 1906 there were 
important instances in this country of 
Company “Grouping,” the system was 
not as extensively practiced as it has 
been in more recent years. This is best 
evidenced by the fact that prior to 1906 
there were five (5) American “Groups” 
while in 1926 (twenty years after the 
San Francisco disaster) there were more 
than fifty (50) American “Groups.” <A 
very large majority of these operate upon 
the plan of Key Company Stock Owner- 

ship or Stock Control. 


Growth of These Group 


In 1905 (the year previous to the San 
Francisco disaster) these five “Groups” 
of American Companies transacted $36,- 
255,518 of the premiums of the United 
States as written by 326 Stock Fire Com- 
panies and amounting to $242,000,000 or 
14.97%. 

In 1926 the same American “Groups” 
(as then constituted) wrote $169,593,746 
in premiums or 17.15% of $988,526,123— 
the total premiums written in the United 
States by 387 stock fire companies. 

In 1905 seven “Groups” of foreign and 
foreign owned companies (all British) 
transacted $32,444,930 of the premiums 
of the United States written by 326 fire 
companies and amounting to $242,000,000 
or 13.41%. 

In 1926 the same foreign “Groups” (as 
then constituted) wrote $112,193,396 in 
premiums or 11.34% of $988,526,123—the 
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total premiums written in the United 
States by 387 stock fire companies. 

In 1926 of the twenty-five (25) leading 
“Groups” composed of both American 
and foreign companies, twenty-two (22) 
“Groups” of American companies trans- 
acted $564,552,255 of the total premiums 
of the United States written by 387 stock 
fire companies and amounting to $988,- 
526,123 or 57.11%. 

In 1926, of the twenty-five leading 
“Groups” composed of both American 
and foreign companies, three “Groups” 
of foreign and foreign owned companies 
(all British) wrote $92,444,984 of the total 
premiums of the United States written 
by 387 stock fire companies and amount- 
ing to $988,526,123 or 9.35%. 

In 1905 all (then existing) American 
company “Groups” wrote 14.97% of the 
total premiums transacted by stock fire 
companies, and all (then existing) for- 
cign company “Groups” (and American 
companies owned by them) wrote 13.41%. 

In 1926 the situation had materially 
changed and all (then existing) Ameri- 
can company “Groups” wrote $633,570,- 
430 or 64.09% of the total 1926 pre- 
miums transacted by stock fire compa- 
nies amounting to $988,526,123, and all 
(then existing) foreign company 
“Groups” (and American companies 
owned by them) wrote $230,256,763 or 
23.29% of the total 1926 premiums. The 
beneficial results to American Owned 
companies due to adopting a financially 
sound and wise method needs no fur- 
ther elaboration. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the aggregate of the premiums written 
by sixty of the “Groups” (American and 
foreign) operating in the United States 
in 1926 amounted to $863,827,193 or 
87.38% of the total premiums of $988,- 
526,123 written by 387 stock fire com- 
panies in the United States. 

Some More Group Figures 


In 1905 the Hartford Fire “Group” 
as then constituted (then, as today, 
writing more premiums than any other 
“Group” in the United States) wrote 
$13,417,468. In 1926 the Hartford “Group” 
wrote $58,676,117. 

In 1905 the Royal “Group” as then 
constituted (then, as today, writing more 
premiums than any other foreign 
“Group” in the United States, and then 
writing more premiums than any other 
American “Group” except the Hartford) 
wrote $8,718,938. In 1926 the Royal 
“Group” wrote $43,575,293. 

In this connection it is to be noted 
that although the Royal “Group” now 
has in it the Liverpool & London & 
Globe “Group” (which in 1905 wrote the 
second largest premium income of any 
foreign “Group” in the United States) 
it has none the less dropped from sec- 
ond place in point of United States pre- 
mium income to fourth place. 

It is further to be noted that while 
in 1905 of the total premiums of $242,- 
000,000 written by stock fire insurance 
companies in the United States, foreign 
companies, including American compa- 
nies owned by foreign companies, wrote 
$72,000,000 or 29.75% and American 
owned companies wrote $170,000,000 or 
70.25%. 

In 1926, of the total $988,526,123 writ- 
ten by stock fire companies in the United 
States, foreign companies and American 
companies owned by them wrote $219,- 
300,000 or 22.18%, and American owned 
companies wrote $769,191,341 or 77.82%. 

It is still further to be noted that 
while in 1905 American companies owned 
by foreign companies only wrote $5,- 
801,153 premiums, in 1926 American 
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companies owned by foreign companies 
wrote $52,334,782, an increase of $46,533,- 
629 or 802%. This clearly emphasizes 
the great strides made by foreign com- 
panies (all British) in their ownership 
of American companies and consequent 
control of premium income. With equal 
clearness it emphasizes the harmful re- 
sults that would ensue to American 
owned companies if they could not own 
companies of their native country. 
While of course it cannot be properly 
claimed that the “Grouping” of American 
companies is solely responsible for the 
rapid advances made by American com- 
panies, none the less it has been a most 
important factor, and will be an increas- 
ingly important factor as time goes on. 


New Jersey Companies 


From the standpoint of New Jersey 
(and in fact from the standpoint of the 
insurance business as a whole) the great 
importance of “Grouping” can be illus- 
trated by New’ Jersey Company 
“Groups.” Outstanding among these are 
the Firemen’s of Newark and_ the 
American Insurance Co. of Newark. 

In 1905 neither cf these companies op- 
erated a “Group,” but in that year the 
Firemen’s had a capital of $1,000,000 and 
wrote premiums of $1,015,609, and the 
American had a capital of $600,000 and 
wrote premiums of $2,288,968. 

In 1926 both these companies oper- 
ated “Groups,” the Firemen’s in that 
year having a capital of $5,000,000 (since 
increased to $7,500,000) and its “Group” 
wrote in premiums $25,001,307, an in- 
crease of 2,400%. 

In the same year (1926) the American 
had (and has) a capital of $4,000,000 and 
its “Group” wrote in premiums $14,391,- 
379, an increase of 528%. 

In connection with the foregoing it is 
proper to note that both the Firemen’s 
and the American take high rank in 
the twenty-five leading “Groups” of com- 
panies (American and foreign) operat- 
ing in the United States. 

Foreign Companies, i. e., Companies of 
Other Countries 

A foreign company can have more 
than its combined paid-up capital and 
surplus invested in the stocks of other 
companies on the (sound) basis of book 
value, and yet each of these companies 
can do business in every state in the 
Union regardless of any attempt of any 
state to make its laws relating to its 
own (“domestic”) corporations, extra- 
territorial in application. This because 
the foreign company enters under a de- 
posit system. These deposits can be and 
are in the last analysis taken from the 
gross assets of the head (foreign) of- 
fice of the key company and no suc- 
cessful attempt can be made to extra- 
territorially apply to them the law of any 
state. 

Despite the size of the deposit made 
by the best of foreign companies, their 
reputation for financial strength rests in 
the main, in the minds of the public, 
upon their home office strength and rep- 
utation. In other words, the best of the 
British companies could do a satisfactory 
business and hold a satisfactory place in 
insurance in this country on the mini- 
mum deposit required by law, because 
of the dependence of the public upon 
their head office assets. This confidence 
in turn is based upon the fact that Brit- 
ish companies have always met their ob- 
ligations honorably and promptly even 
though their assets in a foreign country 
were not at the time of an emergency 
sufficient to take care of their losses in 
such country. 

Increase in Foreign Owned American 

Companies 

On January 1, 1906, there were eight 

American fire companies owned by Brit- 
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ish fire companies having aggregate as- 
sets of $13,519,728; aggregate capital of 
$3,000,000; aggregate net surplus of $5,- 
024,384; and an aggregate premium in- 
come of $5,801,153. 

_On January 1, 1927, there were twenty- 
six American fire companies owned by 
British fire companies having aggregate 
assets of $120,156,941; aggregate capital 
of $17,800,000; aggregate net surplus of 
$38,810,006, and aggregate net premium 
income of $53,445,560. 

From the last two preceding. para- 
graphs it will be noted that the aggre- 
gates of the increases in the various 
items named of American fire companies 
owned by British fire companies are as 
follows: 








that their foreign competitors enjoy 
therein. Especially is this true when one 
considers that the “Grouping” system has 
not only stood the determining test of 
time abroad and here, but it has at the 
same time so grown and spread in 
America under this test that American 
insurance companies in large part by 
reason of this system, can now meet the 
heavy demands made upon them by mod- 
ern business and industrial conditions. 


Single Company System 


While the old single company system 
met the demands made upon it under 
bygone conditions, it could not meet 
modern demands because it could not 
command the large resources that pres- 
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The last increase is almost ten-fold. 


Jan. 1, 1906 Jan. 1, 1927 Increase 


«++ $13,519,728 to $120,156,941—$106,637,213 
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38,810,0062- 33,735,622 


53,445,560— 47,644,407 





Equal Opportunity for American 
Companies in America 

It seems illogical and strange that 
there should be any sentiment opposed 
to at least giving to American compa- 
nies in their own country, the same busi- 
ness opportunities to operate in “Groups” 


ent day conditions require of insurance 
companies. The reasons for this are so 
obvious as to really need no explanation. 
However among them may be cited 
greater carrying power to take of greater 
values; lower rates; higher expense of 
transacting business; the high burning 
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ratio of the country and therefore the 
higher insurance loss ratio and the con- 
sequent necessity to the single company 
or the Group insurer for larger volume 
of business, carrying with it greater dis- 
tribution of liability upon which to apply 
the low or vanishing profit ratio. 


Modern Conditions 


Modern conditions demand modern 
methods and in connection therewith the 
above figures and comparisons are en- 
lightening. It is unbelievable that the 
United States or its political sub-divi- 
sions will try for no sound reason to 
restrict its own corporations to their 
manifest disadvantage and to the mani- 
fest advantage of competing corporations 
of foreign countries. 

There is no known case where the Key 
Company “Grouping” System has caused 
loss to the public. To the contrary it has 
been of decided benefit to the public— 
likewise to the stockholders of the com- 
panies. Witness the notable cases in the 
San Francisco disaster of 1906, where 
the ownership of one company by an- 
other protected the public, and the ab- 
sence of any case where the public suf- 
fered thereby. 

The. greatest progress of both Ameri- 
can and British fire companies has been 
made under the “Group” system. In 
fact, at the present time all of the lead- 
ing fire companies of each country so 
operate and they have so operated for 
a number of years. 

In the United States since “Grouping” 
has been practiced by them the Ameri- 
can fire companies lead in all respects. 


Merit of “Grouping” 
The greatest merit in the system of “Group- 
ing’? companies is: 

(1) In economy of operation to the compa- 
nies composing the “Group,” which in turn 
carries in its train the eventual lowering 
of the cost of insurance to the public. 

(2) While it might appear that there is no 
reason why one company should not be 
as successful in procuring both volume and 
class of business in any given locality as 
any other company, the fact remains that 
this is not true. It is well known that in 
certain communities certain companies are 
more strongly entrenched than are other 
companies. Sometimes this is due to the 
local sentiment surrounding a “home” 
company; sometimes to superior represen- 
tation (which cannot be avoided). What- 
ever the cause may be the fact remains 
that through the operation of a well bal- 
anced “Group” of companies these advan- 
tages are equalized to the benefit both of 
the public and the stockholder. 

(3) The wider distribution of the aggregate lia- 
bility of the “Group” through having many 
sources of premium production. It is well 
known that in the main agents of various 
companies in a given community do not 
get their premiums from the same clients 
or patrons. Therefore (while it is of course 
true that in certain cases agents receive 
business from the same patrons and on 
the same risks), generally speaking the 
premium income and insurance liability of 
one company of a “Group” comes through 
different sources and on different risks 
from the other companies of the “Group.” 
In the minor percentage of instances 
where the insurance liabilities of various 
companies of a “Group” are on the same 
risks, reinsurance beyond the wise carry- 
ing capacity of the “Group” is effected in 
companies outside the “Group,” or else the 
excessive liability is canceled. It is fun- 
damental that no “Group” as a whole 
should carry net on a risk or in any dis- 
tract a greater liability than could prop- 
erly be carried by any one company of 
the “Group,” if that company had ail of 
the resources and premiums and distribu- 
tion of liability of the entire “Group.” 
Wise companies do not break this funda- 
mental law and companies unwisely man- 
aged would break it whether operating 
alone or in a “Group.” : 

No Greater Danger of Excessive Lia- 


bility from “Group” than from 
Single Company Operations 
It has been claimed that there is the 
danger of a “Group” assuming more lia- 


bility upon a given risk or in a given | 
‘block or in a given congested district 


than it should wisely assume. It is of 
course always possible that bad jucg- 
(Continued on page 37) 
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New Railway Express 
Policy Aids Merchants 


FEATURED BY AMERICA FORE 








Inland Marine Cover Provides Special 
Protection For Shippers of Mer- 
chandise by Express 





In the inland marine field the railway 
express policy, which is something com- 
paratively new, appears to be gaining in 
favor, especially as express shipments 
at all times are heavy. This policy was 
issued in response to demands from ex- 
press shippers for a more satisfactory 
cover than that afforded under the or- 
dinary form of transit floater. The 
America Fore Companies are specializing 
in this form of insurance and A. W. 
Barthelmes, head of the inland marine 
department, has this to say about the 
policy : 

“The railway express policy, as its 
name implies, is restricted to shipments 
by railway express (American Kailway 
Express or Southeastern Express Com- 
pany) and can not be applied to goods 
moved over local express companies’ 
routes. The broad cover afforded the 
insured has been made possible through 
the elimination of carriers less responsi- 
ble than those mentioned. This contract 
answers practically every one of the ob- 
jections which may be raised to a trans- 
portation floater policy. 

“Clause Nine creates a combined bill 
of lading and transit floater cover by 
agreeing to indemnify the assured for 
breakage and other losses not embraced 
by the ordinary transit floater coverage 
provided the carriers have admitted lia- 
bility for such losses and paid their stat- 
utory liability of $50 under uniform ex- 
press receipt. It is worth remembering 
that these carriers exempt themselves 
from liability for all losses due to Acts 
of God, such as lightning, cyclone, tor- 
nado, flood, earthquake and fire if caused 
by overwhelming action of natural forces. 
All of these risks are specifically as- 
sumed by the railway express floater at 
the same rate (10 cents per $100 of value 
shipped) charged by the carriers under 
declared bill of lading for a much more 
limited protection. It should be im- 
pressed upon the prospect that in the 
event of loss or damage resulting from 
the operation of any of these perils the 
sole source of indemnity is the transit 
floater. Collection can not be made from 
carriers. These are the features that 
sell the policy. 

“The Chamber of Commerce in each 
town will assist agents in making up a 
list of local business houses shipping and 
receiving merchandise by railway ex- 
press. Circularize these prospects with 
our appealing folder “Express Ship- 
ments” and follow up within two or 
three days with a personal visit. Ship- 


pers or consignees who carry no insur- 
ance but pay express charges to carriers 
in lieu thereof should be ready converts 
to this form. — 


In cases where the pros- 
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pects hold a transit policy of another 
company the chances are you will make 
a sale merely on the basis of comparison 
of contracts. 

“We can think of no better way for 
agents who have heretofore written no 
inland marine business to get started 
auspiciously in this fertile field than by 
capitalizing to the fullest extent this new 
facility offered them. Transportation 
floater premiums are always of respect- 
able size and with comparatively little 
effort a very satisfactory volume of pre- 
mium can be built up on this class alone.” 





URGES FIRES “FOR FUN” 





Paris Newspaper Suggest Huts Be 
Burned to Satisfy Longing For 
Thrills of Fire-Loving Public 
The sight of fire apparatus whizzing 
through the streets is not so frequent 
in France as in America, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch from Paris. 
Some persons over there seem to feel 
the need of a thrill a little more often 
than they get one. One serious Paris 


newspaper has suggested that wooden 
huts be put up in the street and set 
afire every now and then in order to 
provide amusement for the fire-loving 
public and a test of speed for the fire- 
men. 

In the villages where wooden homes 
are almost unknown, a fire is indeed a 
rare thrill. Sometimes there isn’t one 
from one end of the year to the other. 
But the “pompiers” and the public have 
their fun just the same. Every year a 
day is set aside in some villages in which 
a fire is built, just to test the speed of 
the volunteers who hustle from home 


90% FIRES PREVENTABLE 


Ninety per cent. of all fires are pre- 
ventable, it was asserted by A. G. Smith, 
supervising engineer of the inspection 
department of the Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, speaking before the 
meeting of the Quota Club in Hartford. 
Mr. Smith talked on the “Economics of 
Fire Prevention.” 

Sixty-six per cent. of the total fire 
losses in the United States last year 
were caused by 1% of the number of 
fires, it was explained. Ten thousand 
persons were killed in fires and twice 
that number injured in 1926, Mr. Smith 
declared. 





CREDIT MONTHLY ARTICLES 


“Credit Monthly,” the monthly publi- 
cation of the National Association of 
Credit Men, devotes its October issue to 
articles showing how insurance is the 
basis for credit. William F. Egelhofer, 
Thomas Mcllvaine, Jr.. E. G. Olney, 

. T. Collins, and Assistant Secretary 
Clarence T. Hubbard of the Automobile 
are among those who have articles in 
this issue. 








and workshop to pull the pump to the 
scene of the blaze. 

The French scheme might well be 
transferred to this country for the sat- 
isfaction of those who now and then 
set fire to real buildings just to see them 
burn and the fire department display its 
efficiency. An annual convention of fire 
engine followers might be held in each 
city at which time they would be treated 
to a harmless but spectacular fire and 
then sent home to behave themselves 
for another year. 


APPROVE TAGGART’S SYSTEM 





Pennsylvania Agents’ Ass’n. Asks Local 
Boards and Others to Lend Full 
Support to Licensing Plan 

The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents, through the “Pennsyl- 
vanian,” the association’s monthly publi- 
cation, has expressed its unqualified ap- 
proval of the new licensing system re- 
cently promulgated by Insurance Com- 
missioner Taggart. 

Asking that the local agents support 
the new licensing system which is de- 
signed to keep the business of fire in- 
surance in the hands of qualified agents, 
the “Pennsylvanian” says in part: 

“Every office, every company official, 
every person responsible for the secur- 
ing of a license for new agents, will un- 
doubtedly become enthusiastic about 
Commissioner Taggart’s ruling of Sep- 
tember 1. And to show their approval 
for this great forward step, a great num- 
ber will address a communication to 
Commissioner Taggart tendering him 
their appreciation and approval, in his 
efforts to place the business of insur- 
ance on a higher plane. And undoubt- 
edly the new questionnaire promulgated 
by the department will help to bring 
about that much-desired condition, 

“After all, the companies, through 
their general agencies and branch of- 
fices and special agents, can help ma- 
terially the much- needed reform. 

“Of late,-the companies have in the 
field a flock of special agents and others 
who are more or less responsible for 
bringing about a horde of undesirable 
agents and solicitors. If the companies, 
in the first place, will be careful in the 
selection of special agents, as they were 
in years gone by, then these responsible 
special agents would, in turn, be careful 
in the selection of their agents and so- 
licitors.” 





30 YEARS IN INSURANCE 


Harry L. Reid, who is in the fire in- 
surance business with Andrews & 
Evans, and for nineteen years has been 
soliciting for the agency, last Friday 
completed thirty years in insurance. He 
started with the Insurance Company of 
North America in its Brooklyn office on 
September 30, 1897. 





LOUISVILLE AGENCY CHANGE 


The Brown & Martin Agency of 
Louisville, Ky., has purchased the gen- 
eral insurance business of M. L. Sho- 
walter, who for ten years has operated 
an agency in South Louisville, represent- 
ing several companies. Mr. Showalter 
will be a solicitor for Brown & Martin. 





TALK ON FIRE LOSSES 
P. J. V. McKian, insurance editor of 
the “Chicago Evening Post,” will broad- 
cast a talk on farm fire prevention from 
Station WLS in Chicago at 12:30 p. m., 
Thursday, October 13. 
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They do their part— 


Do you do yours? 


Down the pole—on the engine—they’re off! 


Just part of the every day—and every night—lives 
of the fire fighters. They do their part and do it 
well, these twentieth century Minute Men. 


Yet how many, how very many of us thoughtless- 
ly, carelessly add to their troubles and to our own 
misfortunes by not practising the few rules of fire 
prevention. 


Each year October 9th is Fire Prevention Day in 
a Fire Prevention Week. Each year emphasis is 
put on the necessity of reducing the enormous fire 
waste in this country. The last available records 
show the loss from fire in one year amounted to more 
than five hundred seventy million dollars, much of 
which was the result of carelessness. 


Fire Prevention Week is now! Boost it! But 
every day throughout the entire year take advantage 
of your position as a fire insurance representative to 
show your clients and prospects how to reduce their 
fire hazards. Show them that uncontrolled fire has 
no best side. It is destructive and merciless. The 
sentimental value of some possessions can never be 
replaced. 


But the financial value may be protected. 


Fire Insurance is the only way to safeguard 
against the loss that fire can bring. It keeps the 
dollars and cents value of the property from disap- 
pearing with the flames. 


While the fire fighters of this country continue in 
their daily battle against fire, do your part to im- 
press the necessity for precaution on the minds of 
your fellow citizens. Fire Prevention is an eco- 
nomic necessity—start it going in your town. 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 
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‘‘Want of care does us more damage than want of knowledge’’—Franklin 
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Bureau Head Finds 
Outlook Optimistic 


FIRE UNDERWRITING IMPROVED 


Farm, Tornado and Chain Store Risks 
Still Cause Some Trouble; Pres. 
Clark’s Views on Business 

Ilerbert A. Clark, president of the 
Western Insurance Bureau, in making 
his report on Wednesday at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Bureau at Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., devoted a large part of his 
address to general business conditions, 
finding them on the whole satisfactory, 
with the single exception of the farming 
industry, which he believes to be in far 
from good shape. The future of fire un- 
derwriting he also considers optimistic. 
Mr. Clark spoke of the strength of the 
Bureau but made no references to feel- 
ers from the Union president on amalga- 
mating the two bodies. 

Two big problems that threaten the 
steady improvement in fire insurance Mr. 
Clark finds to be the insuring of chain 
store and farm risks. The loss experi- 
ence on farm business reflects he said 
the unfortunate position in which the 
American farmer finds himself today. 
Underwriters have viewed with gratifica- 
tion the decrease in ordinary fire losses 
this year, although at the same time 
there has been a marked increase in tor- 
nadv claims. 


Rush for Volume is Over 

“The frantic race for volume in the 
past has been superinduced by the great 
American impulse to break records,” Mr. 
Clark said. “The companies are becom- 
ing more discriminating in the accept- 
ance of business, disciplining themselves 
to such an extent that they are willing 
to forego the breaking of retords or 
even an increase in volume if necessary, 
to obtain a proper classification of busi- 
ness, and the results of late months 
as shown by the returns, must satisfy 
company executives that the new pro- 
gram is the correct one. Companies, so 
to speak, have been engaged in a cam- 
paign of mopping up the questionable 
business of the country. Prudence dic- 
tated a reduction in volume to accom- 
plish this, and the outcome is a compli- 
ment to the enterprise of insurance ex- 
ecutives. 

“Loss adjustments are being more 
careiully scrutinized and the fire pre- 
vention and publicity campaigns carried 
on by companies no doubt are beginning 
to bear fruit. It is fortunate indeed that 
companies have felt some measure of 
relief from the constant drain of fire 
losses, inasmuch as the year has been a 
most disastrous one from the:standpoint 
of losses suffered by tornadoes. There 
probably never has been a season when 
there has been the unusually large num- 
ber of severe and widespread tornadoes 
as in 1927, 

“The companies are still struggling in 
the middle west to obtain adequate rates 
and in defending themselves in unwar- 
ranted tax litigation. 

“As stated in my remarks to you at 
our spring meeting, my observation has 
been that there is a more friendly atti- 
tude on the part of courts and juries to- 
ward companies in defending iniquitious 
and fraudulent loss claims.. The compa- 
nies appear to be meeting with a greater 
measure of success in being given ver- 
dicts in their favor than in years gone 

y. This would appear to indicate clear- 
ly that the business of insurance is bet- 
ter understood by the layman and is 
looked upon in more favorable light than 
in years past. 

Fighting Fraudulent Claims 

“One of the quickest and surest ways 
to drive the crooked loss claimant out 
of business is to resist to the utmost 
every palpably fraudulent claim. The fire 
bug and the dishonest claimant should 
be taught, through united resistance on 
the part of companies, that recovery for 
a fraud loss under a fire insurance pol- 
icy is a long and tedious journey. Fire 
underwriters may well take a page from 


CALDWELL IS RE-ELECTED 


Heads Commissioners for Another Year; 
C. R. Detrick in Line for Presidency; 
Over 300 at Meeting 

Albert S. Caldwell, insurance commis- 
sioner of Tennessee, was last Friday re- 
elected president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at 
the annual meeting in Cincinnati. 
Charles R. Detrick of California, was 
elected first vice-president, which puts 
him in line for the presidency next year. 
James A. Beha of New York is second 
vice-president. Clarence C. Wysong of 
Indiana, Ray A. Yenter of lowa and 
James G. Reed of Oklahoma were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. More than 300 persons attended 
the convention and insurance depart- 
ment officials were present from thirty- 
seven states. 





BEACH-FORMAN ENLARGE STAFF 

It has been announced by Beach-For- 
man & Co., who conduct a general insur- 
ance agency in Hartford, Conn., that 
Miss Josephine E. Bryant of East Hart- 
ford and Paul D. Munroe of Springfield, 
Mass., have been added to their staff. 
Miss Bryant, prior to a six months’ tour 
in Europe, was in the employ of the 
Sage-Allen Co., for six years. She is 
also one of the founders and promoters 
of the Hartford Business 2nd Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, its first president 
and served on the board for three years. 
She was at one time a director of the 
Hartford Y. W. C. A. Mr. Munroe, since 
1921, has been a salesman for several 
Hartford firms, having been on the sales 
staff of the Shaw-Walker Co., and more 
recently with the automobile agency of 
the Harrington Hudson Co. 





BOOK ON FIRE MARKS 

A new book on “Fire Marks and In- 
surance Office Fire Brigades” by Ber- 
tram Williams, fire manager, Licenses & 
General Insurance Co., has been pub- 
lished by C. & E. Layton. The book is 
dedicated to Hugh Lewis, general man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
and Victor Thomson, general manager 
Licenses & General. 


SALVORS 50 YEARS AT WORK .. 

Woodrow & Lewis, Inc., auctioneers 
and salvors in New York, last Saturday 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the firm. The corporation 
now does a large business in salvage 
work for fire and marine underwriters. 











the book of the National Association of 
Credit Men, which organization through 
a relentless policy of rigorous prosecu- 
tions in the case of fraudulent bankrupt- 
cies, has in a great measure reduced the 
crooked failures of the country. 

“That organization makes a ‘most 
searching investigation of all cases where 
fraud is suspected, and be it said to their 
credit that from August 31, 1925, to Aug- 
ust 31, 1926, 120 commercial crooks were 
sent to prison through the credit protec- 
tion department, and for the fiscal year 
following 161 were convicted. The asso- 
ciation is carrying on a nation-wide fight 
against commercial criminals, and a simi- 
lar concerted fight on the part of insur- 
ance companies against fire bugs and 
crooked loss claimants would have a most 
deterrent effect upon the operations of 
that most despicable class of criminals. 

“T would urge upon companies a closer 
scrutiny of loss papers, an ever watchful 
eye as to the manner in which their 
losses are being adjusted, an ever ready 
willingness to contest fraudulent claims, 
and a more pronounced reluctance to 
compromise claims of this character. I 
would urge more frequent conferences 
among companies on loss matters and 
a greater exchange of information re- 
garding this vitally important branch of 
our business. Present day adjusters do 
not appear to be taking advantage of 
the appraisal clause in our policies to 
the same extent that they did a decade 
or so ago. I deprecate this trend in our 
business which | view as a decided step 
backward.” 


“¢Be it ever so humble, 
“Ohere’s no place like home.” 








The old home at Easthampton, L. I. of 
John Howard Payne, author of 


“Home Sweet Home” 





THEHOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


150 William Street, New York 
Writes FIRE and all Kindred lines. 








It is operated by the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 


with a century of successful underwriting 
experience behind it. 
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5- MINUTE TORNADO KILLS 69 IN ST. LOUIS; 
600 ARE INJURED, DAMAGE IS $75,000,000; 
WEALTHY WES T SIDE SUFFERS HEA EAVIL Y 


; 5.000 HOUSES. DESTROYED 


Falling Walls Trap Many 
and Fires Start in 
the Ruins. 
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fe SQUARE MILES SWEPT, 





| Troops Mobilized and Police Are 
Told to Shoot Looters 
on Sight. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN ESCAPE 














March Out When Part of Build- 
ing Collapses—Rain Adds to 
Terror and Confusion. 





Spécial to The New York Times. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Sept. 29.—A tom 
fiado and*‘rainstorm, sweeping over 
St. Louis and vicinity this afternoon 
‘| with unprecedented fury, blasted an 
||) area of six square miles through the 
| residential and outlying business sec- 
|| tions of the city and took a toll of 
|) sixty-nine lives and did property 
|| damage that may exceed $$75,000,000. 
With rescuers working through the 
‘hight it is probable that the death 
list may reach 100 and that the list 
of injured, which a Mods Pete 
may reach 1, werd 
5,000 houses me A Nrovea OY 
The storm wit den fury 
at 1 o’clo ath af n, lasting 
lin its full 2 minittes. Its 
first intensity we ticed at Mane 
chester and Taylér Avenues. Then : 
with ever-increasing intensity it 
north in a widened area to 
e, west to Kings Highe 


Pnoto Copyrighted H. L. Boston 


T. LOUIS today; tomorrow to have had an agent who sold them you write complete with the neces- , 
where? Before the storm some complete protection. Will your cli- sary Tornado Rent or U. & O. pol- 
people no doubt scoffed at the idea ents be among the fortunate ones if icy —and of course in the American 
of windstorm insurance. a destructive windstorm visits your Eagle. 
territory? 





There are people in your community ; 
who cannot be convinced of the need When you sell windstorm insurance a 

of windstorm insurance; there are remember that usually because of 

many who will not hesitate to get the extent of windstorm damage, % 

this protection if it is called to their reconstruction is slower. Tornado AMERICAN EAGLE 
attention. Rent and U. & O. insurance are ~ IRE RANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 
needed. ERNEST STURM, Cxarmman oF tee Bonne. 
Insurance has come to the rescue of 


PAUL L.HAID, Presioent, 


those in St. Louis fortunate enough So make the windstorm insurance CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Excelsior Control 
Not On the Market 


PRES. BRUNS DENIES RUMOR 





Says Company Is Growing Satisfactorily 
and That Ownership Is Held 
Tightly by Local Agents 





Bruns of the 
has spiked 


President Fredrick V. 
Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Xs 


rumors in fire insurance circles to the 
effect that the Excelsior is on the 
market. He said that all of the com- 


pany’s 50,000 shares were closely held 
and that the only stock for sale was a 
comparatively small number of shares 
held by Mr. Bruns as trustee for a syn- 
dicate. This stock is being held for dis- 
tribution to local agents who desire to 
become stockholders and does not by any 
means represent the controlling interest 
of the company. 

The Excelsior is developing conserva- 
tively and to the satisfaction of its offi- 
cers, according to President Bruns. 
Speaking of the distributed ownership of 
the stock of the company, Mr. Bruns 
reported at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders last week: 

“The Excelsior has a capital of $250,- 
000 represented by fifty thousand shares, 
par value $5 each. Of this fifty thousand 
shares, at this writing over thirty-eight 


thousand shares are owned and _ con- 
trolled by local fire insurance agents. 
The remaining Stock, approximately 
twelve thousand shares, is owned by 


Syracuse business men, with a few shares 
still remaining in the hands of stock- 
holders who invested in the company at 
its inception and remained with us after 
its reorganization. The largest individual 
stockholder has 2,507 shares. The bal- 
ance of the stock is widely distributed. 
The list of stockholders is always in this 
office and available for the scrutiny of 
all stockholders. 

“A rumor recently came to me, ema- 
nating from New York City, that the 
Excelsior was for sale. To the gentle- 
man who passed this rumor on to me 
I said that there are few companies in 
America today which it would be so dif- 
ficult for outsiders to buy as the Excel- 
sior. As you know, a block of stock is 
held by me as trustee for a syndicate, 
the syndicate having been formed to 
take title to this stock and hold it for 
distribution among insurance agents who 
joined our company. I am convinced 
that there is very little Excelsior stock 
on the market other than that stock 
which is held by me under contract, for 
distribution to local insurance agents, 
and, to spike another rumor, let me say 
that if the officers, directors or agents 
of this company desire to increase their 
holdings in the company, stock must be 
secured either from the old stockhold- 
ers, previously mentioned, if and when 
such stock is available, or each one will 
have to pay the same price that our new 
agents are paying. 

“The development of the company will, 
I trust, meet with the approval of you 
gentlemen of this board and of our 
stockholders, to whom we are responsi- 
ble. Perhaps we may be criticised for 
not growing faster than we are, but it 
is the policy of the administration to 
build up a premium income in localities 
that have proved profitable and from a 
class of business which has to other 
companies proved profitable.” 





ROSSIA CAPITAL INCREASE 

Stockholders of the Rossia of Amer- 
ica will vote on November 1 upon a pro- 
posed increase in the capital stock from 
$1, 600,000 to $2,000,000 by the issue of 
16,000 additional shares of $25 par value. 
Stock will be sold to shareholders at $90 
a share. The new stock will be issued 
on December 20. The new issue will add 
$1,040,000 to the surplus of the Rossia. 
During the last few months the com- 
pany’s stock has undergone a steady ad- 
vance on the New York Stock Exchange, 
rising from around $90 a share to a pres- 
ent value of about $135. 


Fire Waste Council 
Meets in Washington 


PREVENTION WORK REVIEWED 





Great Interest Shown in Inter-Chamber 
Contest; Personal Contact With 
Communities Stressed 





The National Fire Waste Council, 
which is associated with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in the 
promotion of a national fire prevention 
program for commercial organization, 
held a successful meeting at the end of 
last month in Washington. 

Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman of 
the board of directors of the national 
chainber, -in welcoming the council in 
behalf of the chamber reviewed the nu- 
merous accomplishments of the council 
to date. He particularly stressed the 
value of the inter-chamber fire waste 
contest in which 564 cities are now par- 
ticipating. A. T. Bell of Atlantic City 
was selected as chairman to preside over 
the meetnig. 

The reports of the standing commit- 
tees of the council showed progress has 
been made since the jast meeting in 
March. The agricultural committee has 
prepared two complete reports on the 
subject on “Rural Fire Protection and 
Frevention Methods” and “Rural Fire 
Departments” which will be made avail- 
able to rural communities throughout the 
country. The committee plans to con- 
centrate efforts this year on a text book 
on farm fire prevention for which there 
is a great demand at present. 

The report of the contest committee 
showed continued growth in the inter- 
chamber fire waste contest and also 
splendid progress in the newly created 
service of establishing personal contact 
with chambers of commerce in the con- 
test at least once a year. To date more 
than 100 chambers have been visited by 
representatives of the council. The con- 
test grading committee reported plans 
for several changes in the record form 
used to grade the chambers participating 
in the contest. 


5% Reduction in Fire Deaths 


The fire casualty statistics committee 
reported that a test survey conducted 
in twelve states during April, May and 
June had disclosed a reduction of about 
25% in deaths due to fire as compared 
with the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Another test will be made 
during November, December and Janu- 
ary to correspond with a similar test 
conducted during those months last year. 

The report of the speakers’ committee 
showed that members or representatives 
of the committee had appeared before 
318 chambers of commerce on the sub- 
ject of fire prevention during the past 
year. The report stated that expert 
speakers on the subject of fire preven- 
tion were available without charge to 
commercial organizations desiring them. 

The council authorized the appoint- 
ment of a manufacturers’ fire committee 
to make a special study of the fire pre- 
vention problems of various industries. 
In this work this committee will enjoy 
the co-operation of the information and 
publications committee which plans to 
prepare literature relative to specific in- 
dustrial hazards. 

The main theme of the meeting dealt 
with the establishment of direct personal 
contact between members of the council 
and commercial organizations on their 
fire prevention problem. George W. 
Booth, chairman of the contest grading 
committee of the council, spoke on the 
subject, “Community Surveys as an Aid 
to Local Fire Prevention Committees.” 
Mr. Booth paid particular attention to 
the engineering service of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. which is 
available to all cities of more than 25,000 
population. Engineers from the outside 
with an impartial viewpoint come to the 
city and make a thorough study of its 
fire hazards and protective facilities. 
Their reports are available to the fire 


prevention committees of local chambers 
to — them in their activities. 

E. T. Cairns, chairman of the com- 
By on fire prevention and engineer- 
ing standards of the National Board, dis- 
cussed the contact service which is being 
rendered to commercial organizations by 
members of the National Fire Waste 
Council at present. His address pointed 
out that such organizations as the Na- 
tional Board, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Western Actuarial Bureau and National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies were rendering service of this na- 
ture with gratifying results. He urged 
all of the organizations represented on 
the council to establish chamber of com- 
merce co-operating committees. 

Justic Peters, a member of the insur- 
ance advisory committee of the chamber, 
addressed the council on the subject, 
“The Value of Personal Contact in the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest.” Mr. 
Peters’ speech was devoted entirely to 
the service being renderd at prsent by 
th contest committee of the council in 
having representatives call upon the sec- 
retaries and fire prevention committee 
of chambers of commerce throughout the 
country. He discussed their methods of 
operation and the value of this service 
to commercial organizations. Mr. Peters 
quoted a number of letters which had 
been received from chamber secretaries 
praising this service. 





LUNCHEON FOR BARBOUR 


Robert P. Barbour, United States 
manager for the Northern Assurance, 
last Friday gave a luncheon to H. N 
Kelsey, who retired as deputy manager 
of the Northern and United States man- 
ager of the London & Scottish. Other 
guests were heads of the various de- 
partments. Following the luncheon Mr. 
Kelsey was presented with a handsome 
mahogany chime clock by those present. 
His staff at the office presented him with 
a fine card set and five piece smoking 
set. Mr. Kelsey has now established an 
office at 135 William street. 





218TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








SYRACUSE FIELD CLUB 


At the outing recently of the Syracuse 
Field Club at Syracuse, N. Y., prizes in 
the golf tournament were won "by W. H. 
Bryant, P. B. Jarvis, Arthur Birch- 
enough, J. Y. Lambert and H. W. Mil- 
ler. Blind prizes were won by John 
Jordan, George Peck and Alexander 

» Longway. Regular meetings of the club 
are now being held weekly at the Hotel 
Syracuse, the first meeting being held 
last Saturday, October 1. 





American Equitable 


Assurance Company 
of New York 


Assets, January Ist, 1927  $4,896,544.34 

Surplus to Policyholders $1,928,405.51 

Losses paid since organization 
$17,807,373.74 


Desirable fire insurance agents wanted 
who can give us a represent- 
atve business. 


Apply to 
HOME OFFICE 


92 William Street New York 











Brevoort 





Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
— al stores, 
ks, usiness 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 














A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 





Franklin W. Fort 





—s 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





A LL LL 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 




















i 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1927 





ae ASSETS 

Bonds and Mortgages.. $149,425.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds_--.- 518,200.00 

Government, City, Rail- 

road and other Bonds 
and: Stocks ......... 59,564,972.90 

Cash in Banks and Of- 
MO Shaki ome eA elas 2,434,964.77 

Premiums in Course of 
apne 8,827,461.77 
Interest Accrued --_---- 111,020.32 

Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses_. 184,952.12 
$71,740,996.88 


Surplus to Policy Holders’ - 


LIABILITIES 


Reinsurance Reserve _- 
Losses in Course of Ad- 
ee oS 
Commissions and other 
DN i ieee, 
Reserve for Deprecia- 
Sn Re eee gmat 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 
Dec. 31, 1910 5,299,302.12 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 
Dec. 31, 1926 71,740,996.88 


RESERVE 


$28,832.54 
1,936,224.86 
16,593,764.16 
20,265,572.73 
21,162,599.90 





E. C. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President 
W. H. PAULISON, Vice President 


J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary 


J. D. LESTER, Vice President 


W. 
A. 
A.G 
J.L 
M. J 


$3,500,000.00 
25,610,575.98 
21,162,599.90 

8,362,821.00 


7,100,000.00 
1,005,000.00 


5,000,000.00 
$71,740,996.88 





$29,110,575.98 


SURPLUS 


$2,028.94 
2,365,363.37 
11,361,311.89 
24,161,943.85 
25,610,575.98 


L. LINDSAY, Secretary 

H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 

. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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How to Reduce Farm 
Fires Shown at Fair 


LIGHTNING RODS PROTECTION 





Fighting Forest Destruction Vividly 
Demonstrated by Government at 
Trenton, N. J., Exhibition 





The destructive result of lightning and 
how it may be successfully combatted 
was vividly demonstrated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in an exhibit 
at the State Fair held in Trenton, N. J., 
last week. 

The exhibit was in the form of a booth 
fourteen feet wide, seven feet deep and 
seven feet high, which was built to re- 
semble the living room of a country 
hom. 

Looking through the double windows 
of the center section one could see two 
barns, one rodded and the other unrod- 
ded, separated by a lane. A rumble of 
thunder was heard; then a sharp flash 
of lightning accompanied by flickering 
sheet lightning, appears to strike the 
smaller unprotected barn. 

After a short interval the barn was 
lighted up and a red glow of fire, sup- 
posed to result from lightning striking 


it After the smaller unprotected barn - 


was seemingly set on fire, the sound of 

thunder was again heard and the large 

barn was struck by a bolt from the sky. 

But in this case the lightning did no 

damage as the barn was protected by 

properly installed lightning rods. 
Lightning Fires 

On a small placard in front of the 
exhibition it stated that it was estimated 
that over 70% of the total fire loss 
caused by lightning occurs among farm 
barns and dwellings, of which 60% is due 
to fires in unrodded barns. 

The department also warned farmers 
that isolated trees in pastures where 
stock congregate should also be rodded, 
and wire fences should be carefully 
grounded, because the stock are endan- 
gered if they are left ungrounded. 

Forestry Fire Exhibit 

The State Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development also had in inter- 
esting exhibit showing the forest fire 
service and water resources. The story 
was told graphically by means of a 
miniature stage settings, continuous mo- 
tion pictures and various instruments 
which were shown in actual operation. 

One part of the exhibit was equipped 
with the various instruments used in lo- 
cating, controlling and extinguishing for- 
est fires. In addition to these various 
instruments there was a_ continuous 
showing of a motion picture of the ac- 
tual work of the fire service in action. 
This picture was taken at a fire in south 
New Jersey and told the entire story of 
the work being done by the service in 
protecting the state’s 2,000,000 acres of 
woodland against the ravishes of the for- 
est fire. 





c. S. S. MILLER TO TALK 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, director of pub- 
licity of the North British & Mercantile 
group of companies, will give a talk be- 
fore the New Haven Advertising Club 
at luncheon on Monday, October 10, on 
“The Why and Why Not of Advertising 
by Insurance Companies and Their 
Agents.” 





ENTERS BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The General Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, with home offices in Seattle, has en- 
tered British Columbia, establishing a 
branch office at Vancouver. 


Druggists on Merits 
Of Stock and Mutuals 


UNDECIDED WHICH ARE BETTER 





National Druggists Association Admits 
Strength of Stock Insurers, But 
Is Tempted by Mutual Rates 





The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation is still debating the question 
whether stock, or mutual or reciprocal fire 
insurance is preferable. The committee on 
insurance of the association, in reporting 
at the annual convention last week at 
Atlantic City, said that today fire insur- 
ance has reached the point where it is 
the kind and the rate that most interests 
the insured in business. The committee 
admits the strength of the stock com- 
panies but asks why the reciprocals 
should not be as strong. 

“The wonderful improvement in build- 
ings, the segregation of inflammables, the 
interior water protection and the celerity 
and dispatch with which the pumping 
machines pass from their station to the 
scene of the conflagration are all factors 
in the reduction of insurance rates both 
on buildings and on stock. Companies 
still demand care and caution in the 
conduct of a business; but unless the 
carelessness complex as mentioned be- 
fore is greatly exaggerated the risks are 
today negligible when you consider the 
few reports of even slight damage by 
fire that have been made to your com- 
mittee or to the office of the N. W. D. 
A. since the last meeting. 

“One of our members who had not a 
heavy loss and none to stcck of patents 
but to chemicals and drugs made a re- 
port that bears out what we have before 
said concerning fires and stated that the 
fire department responded promptly, that 
a watchman discovered the fire, that he 
regularly inspects the building, that the 
building had no sprinkler system and as 
a consequence the approximate loss to 
building was two-thirds fire and one- 
third water, that the adjustment of in- 
surance was satisfactory and the cause 
of fire was probably defective electric 
wiring. He asks further what lessons 
can be drawn from the fire and what 
help may be given to reduce the fire 
hazard. Our answer briefly would be, 
have sprinklers installed and a thorough 
inspection made of the wiring system 
very often. 

“And now to stick to the text of the 
paragraph what kind of insurance should 
we have, stock or reciprocal? Even 
when we ask this question we do not 
expect to answer it; but let you decide 
for yourselves whether you will take a 
good stock company or a good reciprocal. 
Whatever you do, get the best, for in a 
fire catastrophe the best is none too 
good. Stock companies were the earliest 
of insurance writers and have grown to 
be of the utmost strength and reliability. 
Their assets are enormous, their insur- 
ance risks the best, their business con- 
duct the highest and their policy of set- 
tlement the fairest. The liability of loss 
through inability to meet the obligation 
is really nil unless there is a holocaust, 
which can never be more than local 
though deeply affecting the whole coun- 
try. 

“On the other hand, the reciprocals, 
why are not they as strong? They are 
capably managed, owned and controlled 
by a selected membership who have am- 
ple assets themselves, and they take only 
selected risks and their rates are lower 
than those of stock companies. The re- 
ciprocals or mutuals are today in every 


form of business activity and are suc- 
ceeding, therefore, where they particu- 
larly affect us if we engage with them 
in their high purpose of protection with 
sure returns at the lowest rate—are we 
not bound to produce a result which is 
good besides being a saving?” 





St. Louis Losses 


(Continued from page 18) 
general committee on adjustments which 
will be formed at once, to avoid confu- 
sion, delay, duplication of work, possible 
oOver-payment and approval of fraudulent 
claims. Headquarters are at 726 Pierce 
building. 

The following telegram was sent by 
General Manager W. E. Mallalieu to the 
president of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, with deep apprecia- 
tion of and sympathy in loss sustained 
by the citizens of your splendid city 
is sending today our general adjuster, 
Harvey W. Russ, and staff to establish 
office in order to coordinate and facili- 
tate the adjustment of losses incurred 
under the policies of its two hundred and 
fourteen stock fire insurance companies 
members so that such monetary relief 
as is involved thereunder may be equit- 
ably and speedily extended. Mr. Russ 
will report to you on arrival.” 

Mr. Russ has appointed the follow- 
ing general adjustment committee: B. G. 
Chapman, Jr., American Central, chair- 
man; W. B. Henry, Continental; Donald 
Henry, Commercial Union; Dudley 
Thomas, Great American; C. A. Proud- 
fit, Milwaukee Mechanics; Fred J. Fues- 
sel, Rhode Island; Edward J. Weinfurth, 
Dubuque; J. K. Nelson, Western Adjust- 
ment & Inspection .Co.; D. E. Chilcote, 
Underwriters’ Adjustment Co. 

Losses Widely Distributed 

George U. Tompers, president of the 
National Liberty group of companies, 
said this week in New York: 

“While it is too early to determine the 
exact situation in St. Louis, we are of 
the opinion that property owners in that 
section, remembering the tornado of 
thirty-one years ago, were well covered 
with tornado and hurricane insurance, 
and will, therefore, suffer much less fi- 
nancial loss than might be expected. 
More than 200 insurance companies 
wrote business in the St. Louis terri- 
tory so that the losses will be widely 
distributed.” 

It is reported in New York that sev- 
eral of the companies have tornado 
catastrophe policies with Lloyd’s of 
London and that these policies will be 
brought into use through the large 
claims arriving as a result of this storm. 

Automobile underwriters have accepted 
quite a bit of tornado insurance on cars 
in Missouri. The rate is low, about 10 
cents a $100 and a large percentage of 
the car owners have taken this protec- 
tion. Last week’s storm destroyed hun- 
dreds of automobiies. 

Because of this lack of regularity in 
the destruction wrought by the storm it 
is expected that the final check-up on 
thé actual loss will be surprisingly low. 
The fatalities were mostly in isolated 
spots also, although at several plants 
several workers were killed. 

Districts Hit by Storm 


Another big factor in holding down 
the property loss will be the nature of 
the improvements in the districts dam- 
aged. For a few blocks south of Olive 
street, along Maryland, McPherson, Lin- 
dell and Westminster there were some 


fine homes, most of older construction, 
and some modern flats and apartments, 
but farther north to the vicinity of 


. Grand and St. Louis avenue the individ- 


ual structures destroyed or damaged 
would probably not average much in ex- 
cess of $5,000. Immediately east of 
Grand avenue in a section of about 
twenty-four square blocks the averave 
value of property will be much higher 
but the actual damage was not so com- 
plete. 

Along Manchester avenue and Kings- 
highway boulevard and also on Duncan 
avenue there were several heavy indus- 
trial losses but few of these will be 
$100,000 each. From Duncan avenue to 
Broadway and Destrehan street there 
were few factories and industrial plants. 
In all there were probably only a dozcn 
individual losses of $100,000 or more in 
St. Louis. In the Tri Cities the biggest 
individual loss was that suffered bv the 
power plant of the Illinois Power & Light 
Corp. at Venice, Ill. Because of the very 
expensive power machinery the total loss 
to that plant may be $1,000,000. There 
were several other major industrial 
losses in the Tri Cities, but the total 
loss there will not exceed $3,000,000. 

While some of the insurance compa- 
nies that specialized in residential in- 
surance, considered the cream of the St. 
Louis business,- were undoubtedly very 
hard hit by the St. Louis tornado it is 
certain that all will be in a position to 
settle immediately all claims upon sat- 
isfactory adjustment of the losses. It is 
doubtful that any insurance company 
will be called upon to pay $1,000,000 as 
its individual share of the total insur- 
ance loss. Adequate reinsurance facili- 
ties undoubtedly protect all of the stock 
insurance companies operating in St. 
Louis although it is possible that some 
of the mutual companies may be em- 
barrassed when called upon to settle 
their claims. However, the amount of 
mutual insurance affected is compara- 
tively small. 

J. K. Nelson of Chicago, who was 
temporarily in charge of the St. Louis 
office of the Western Adjustment & In- 
spection Co. said that some of the in- 
spectors for the company had made a 
hasty check up in parts of the storm 
zone and reported that almost. unbe- 
lievable havoc had been wrought. 





The America Fore companies will have 
a score-board on the twenty-sixth floor 
of 80 Maiden Lane, New York, where 
there will be a plav by play radio de- 
scription of the ball games. The plays 
will be graphically illustrated on an elec- 
trically controlled score-board. 
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The Great Cross of the 
American People Is Carelessness! 


HAT can be the only answer when anyone asks why fire 


is permitted to destroy property valued at more than a 
half billion dollars annually . . . “carelessness in regard to fire.” 


To curb this gigantic loss is the task of Fire Preventionists 
everywhere. Theirs will be a long, hard fight, to cut down 
fire-waste—a battle that will take all the energy of those inter- 
ested. Public Opinion must be aroused and educated to a high 
pitch of resentment against carelessness in regard to fire until 


. 


it is looked upon in the proper light—as a crime against the 
community. But it will be a fight well worth the mettle of the 

_.best, for not only is this unheard-of sum at stake, but also 
15,000 human lives which are lost every year and as many 
more that are injured. 


Agents of The Carolina would do well to join in com- 
bating the national menace of fire-waste—in making the great 
struggle a successful issue. Let Fire Prevention Week be just 
the start of an all year campaign. 


The CAROLINA | 
Insurance Company 


New York Office 
59 Maiden Lane 
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Commissioners Warn 
Auto Underwriters 


FROWN UPON CERTIFICATES 








Ask That Companies Print Full Condi- 
tions on All Certificates or Issue 
Policies on Finance Risks 





\utomobile underwriters are much in- 

action of the National 
Insurance Commissioners 
last week in deciding that there should 
be uniform state laws to protect persons 
in their insurance on automobiles pur- 
chased under the partial payment plan. 
Prior to that three department heads, 
Commissioners Wysong of Indiana; Sul- 
livan of New Hampshire, and Dumont 
of Nebraska, scored the practice of cer- 
tain insurance companies. in issuing in- 
sufficiently informative certificates to 
purchasers of cars on the partial pay- 
ment basis. 

The main criticism of the insurance 
conunissioners is that many insurance 
companies doing a finance business send 
a mastcr policy to the finance company 
only and torce the ultimate purchaser 
and assured to be content with a certifi- 
cate which fails to state many impor- 
tant policy conditions. The majority of 
automobile underwriting companies do 
print on the backs of certificates the 
leading features of the policies, except 
the warranties, and inform the assured 
about the date of expiration, amount of 
insurance and other matters necessary to 
assure collection of losses. The rates 
are generally not printed on certificates 
issued under master policies to financé 
companeis. 

However, there are insurance compa- 
nies that do not follow these practices, 
with the result that assureds, depending 
entirely upon certificates which tell them 
practically nothing, have found their loss 
claims turned down for alleged violations 
of policy conditions or they have discov- 
ered that they were not insured for the 
amounts or kinds of protection they con- 
sidered they had. An automobile pur- 
chaser is not supposed to know the con- 
ditions of an insurance contract he has 
not seen, and his failure to comply with 
requirements that do not appear on the 
only evidence he has of insurance pro- 
tection should certainly not be _ held 
against him. 

More than one automobile underwrit- 
er ventures the guess that unless those 
companies whose tactics have been 
brought to the attention of the state in- 
surance departments change their meth- 
ods and give every assured full informa- 
‘tion on the backs of certificates, legisla- 
tion will be enacted compelling the sub- 
stitution of full policies for certificates. 
Two of the commissioners at Cincinnati 
openly advocated this step in prepared 
addresses to the convention. The whole 
question of automobile finance under- 
writing is one which the insurance com- 
missioners are watching closely and if a 
few companies violate the cardinal prin- 
ciples of good business ethics, all the 
companies will be made to pay in the 
end. 


terested in the 
Convention of 





COLUMBIA CLASSES OPEN 

Eighteen recent high school graduates 
from twelve states in the East, Middle 
West and South, last week began their 
fire insurance courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity under the scholarship system 
which has just been inaugurated. The 
plan provides for a two years’ course, 
with each student attending classes af- 
ternoons or evenings and working morn- 
ings in the office of the fire insurance 
company that pays his tuition and other 
university expenses. 





OPENS SCHOOL FOR BROKERS 


The Insurance Company of North 
America has opened a school for brokers 
in the home office at Philadelphia where 
applicants for Pennsylvania brokers’ li- 
censes may get instruction. Classes are 
conducted once a week and are free. 


NEW VIRGINIA AGENCY 


Read & Goldberg of Newport News, 
Va., have been granted a charter of in- 
corporation authorizing them to operate 
a real estate and insurance agency in that 
city with maximum capital limited to 
$15,000. Officers are: I. M. Goldberg, 
president; S. H. Goldberg, vice-presi- 
cent; R. W. Read, secretary. 





GEORGE TILLEY ON THIS SIDE 

George. Tilley, chairman of the Pearl 
Assurance Company of London, is on a 
trip to the United States and Canada. 


A. F. I. A. HEAD AT RIO 


W. S. Cunningham has been made 
east coast South American supervisor of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Rio de 
Janeiro. He is being transferred from 
the Texas field. 





WITH W. L. SCHWEIKERT a. 

Werner Luginbuhl, who recently re- 
signed as an assistant inland marine un- 
derwriter for the Home, has joined the 
staff of W. L. Schweikert, insurance bro- 
ker, who specializes on inland marine 
business. 


FORM J. E. CAROTHERS, INC. 


James E. Carothers, Inc., Syracuse, has 
been chartered at Albany with capital of 
500 shares non par value stock to deal 
in .all kinds of insurance. James E. 
Carothers, Joseph F. Friedel, James 
Tumpewsky, Syracuse, are the incorpora- 
tors. 





BLUE GOOSE MEETING 


A specially called meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Pond of the Blue Goose will be 
held in University Club, Richmond, Oc- 
tober 10. 
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FIRE AND WINDSTORM 
ON THE CONTENTS........ 





THE SAME COVERAGE 
ON THE GARAGE........... 














Hubbard, the star salesman for the 
local branch of the Regal Type- 
writer Company, has just built a 
cottage out at Evergreen Heights. 


The Hartford agent, ever watchful 
of building permits, realized that 
this was an excellent time to help 
this new home owner protect his 
investment and avoid many an 
unnecessary risk. 


He interviewed Hubbard, was 
promised the business and eventu- 
ally wrote fire, windstorm, rent 
and hail insurance on the $12,000 
residence, fire and windstorm 
insurance on the contents (valued 
at $4,000), and the same coverages 
on the garage, valued at $700. 


For all of this protection, plus 
public and employers’ liabil- 
ity and burglary insurance, 
Hubbard pays exactly seven- 
teen cents a day—slightly 
more than the cost of one 
ice-cream soda. 


There are hundreds of thousands 
of “Hubbards” in America and 
thousands of agents who appreciate 
that the reputation and national 
popularity of the good old Hartford 
makes it easy for them to talk to 
and do business with home owners. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















PLUS PUBLIC AND EM- 
PLOYER'S LIABILITY... 








FOR SLIGHTLY MORE 
THAN THE COST OF ONE 
{CE CREAM SODA........ 
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Jersey Agents Kap 
Non-Policy Writers 


(Continued from page 1) 
understanding that the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association would abide by its promises and 
clean its own house at the same time as it 
cleaned the house of the agents. 

Resolved: ‘hat this association (New Jersey 
Associat.on of Underwriters) is opposed to non- 
policy writing agents. 

The passing of the resolution was fol- 
lowed by an address by President God- 
shall who said in part: “During the year, 
an effort was made to increase the num- 
ber of local and county boards in the 
state with the result that the ground- 
work was laid for the formation of ten 
new boards and five new boards were 
established. Enthusiastic and well-rep- 
resented boards were formed in Mercer 
county with headquarters in Trenton; 
Camden county with headquarters in 
Camden; Warren county; Ocean City 
and New Brunswick. Plans have been 
made to perfect the organization of the 
agents in Gloucester county; Burlington 
county; Salem county; Cumberland 
county and in Wildwood. These plans 
should be carried through and an ef- 
fort should be made to form county 
boards and increase the membership of 
the association in Bergen, Hunterdon, 
Monmouth, Morris, Ocean, Somerset, 
Sussex and Union counties. 

“The legislative session of 1927 was a 
very strenuous one for the association. 
During the entire session we were con- 
fronted with forty-three bills, some of 
which were not antagonistic and some 
that were very hostile. Among the lat- 
ter were: 

Assembly No. 30—Compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance, which was defeated in the as- 
sembly by a vote of 53 votes against and 6 
votes for the bill. 

Assembly No. 332—Taxation of 2% on all 
accident, plate glass, burglary and theft pre- 
miums, which was passed in the assembly but 
which died in committee in the senate. 

Assembly No. 437—Reciprocal and inter-insur- 
ance exchange bill, which was defeated in the 
assembly by a close vote of 27 votes for the 
bill and 25 votes against the bill. A vote of 
31 was required to pass the bill. It was recon- 
sidered the next day by a vote of 36 to 1. 
It was laid over and died in the assembly. 

“A record of the vote on these bills 
shows that the legislators whose votes 
were recorded as being in favor of this 
proposed legislation, came from the 
counties where the insurance agents 
were not organized. 

“The Legislature closed without any 
legislation being passed that was detri- 
mental to our business. During the com- 
ing session of the Legislature we will 
again be confronted by the compulsory 
automobile liability bill and by the recip- 
rocal and inter-insurance exchange Dill. 
We have been informed that reciprocal 
interests connected’ with automobile 
clubs will wage a fight to legalize recip- 
rocal and inter-insurance exchanges in 
New Jersey. This association should 
commence immediately to lay plans to 
defeat these measures when they are 
presented. 

“During the past year, the boldest at- 
tack on sound insurance that has been 
mace in many a day was the proposal of 
members of the American Automobile 
Association, assembled in annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia, to launch a na- 
tion-wide campaign to put all automo- 
bile clubs in the insurance business 
through a reciprocal or mutual adjunct. 
Fortunately the American Automobile 
Association did not consider this pro- 
posal. Great credit is due Albert Dodge 
of Buffalo, a member of the New York 
State Association and H. E. McKelvey 
of Pittsburgh, past president of the 

ennsylvania Association, for opposing 
this proposition. Every member of the 

‘ew Jersey Association of Underwriters 
Should be a member of his automobile 
club and of his local chamber of com- 
merce. Then he will have a voice in the 
affairs of the club and the welfare of the 
community, and will be of greater assist- 
ance to our association and to the Na- 
tional Association, working constantly 
against unsafe schemes, instead of being 
concerned only when a crisis comes.” 


The Dues 
The question of raising the annual 


dues was brought up, many of the mem- 
bers contending that the association was 
obtaining too little revenue, in compari- 
son with the association’s expenses. After 
much discussion it was agreed to make 
the scale of dues, effective September 
1, 1928, as follows: all agents writing 
under $10,000 yearly, would pay an an- 
nual dues of $10; from $10,000 to $40,- 
000, $15; from $40,000 to $100,000, $25; 
from $100,000 to $200,000, $35 and above 
$200,000, $50. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
President Godshall and Fred Hickman 
for the splendid work they have done 
for the association during the past year, 
and it was also decided to send a letter 
to Deputy Commissioner Chris Gough 
of the Department of Banking and In- 
surance, complimenting him upon _ his 
good work and the interest he has taken 
in tne welfare of the insurance compa- 
nies and agents in general. 

The election of officers brought the 
business meeting to a close: Officers 
elected were as follows: President, 
Harry L. Godshall; secretary and treas- 
urer, Fred Hickman, both being re- 
elected for a second term. Vice-presi- 
dents, each man to be the association’s 
representative in their respective coun- 
ties, were elected as follows: P. E. How- 
ard of Atlantic City; J. J. Smith of 
Ridgewood; W. S. McClellan of Cam- 
den; J. Dittrich of Ocean City; William 
H. Hall, Jr., of Newark; W. H. Buell of 
Paterson; H. B. Nelson of Jersey City; 
Scott Fell of Trenton; William Fraser 
of Perth Amboy; H. Berdsall of Red 
Bank; W. G. Hurtzig of Morristown; 
A. R. Smock of Lakewood; H. H. Mon- 
dom of Paterson; Merchant Meeker of 
Elizabeth and A. B. Craig of Blairstown. 
Executive Committee: Fred Cox of 
Perth Amboy; W. M. Dickinson of 
Trenton; James Ransom of Jersey City 
and Thomas Cocker of Paterson. 

The business meeting was followed by 
a luncheon at which G. F. Michelbacher, 
vice-president of the Great Indemnity, 
gave a lengthy address on “Some Phases 
of the Casualty Insurance Business,” and 
which appears in another part of this 
issue. President Godshall then made a 
few remarks regarding the success of the 
meeting, which was attended by 175 
members, and the good work and in- 
terest that the members of the asso- 
ciation had displayed in the work of the 
association. 





NEW CANADIAN COMPANY 


Application is being made at Quebec 
for the incorporation of an insurance 
company under the Quebec Insurance 
Act with the title of Trans-Canada In- 
surance Co., to write fire, inland marine, 
accident and health, life, surety lines, 
livestock, ocean marine and several other 
side-lines. The head office is to be in 
Montreal. The authorized capital is to 
be $1,000,000 and those associated with 
the incorporation of the Trans-Canada 
include A. A. Magee, W. C. Nicholson, 
J. G. Brierely, M. T. Darragh and Helen 
M. Bagley. 





AUTUMN FIRE WARNINGS 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has sent out under the signature 
of Superintendent William B. White of 
the Bureau of Surveys the annual au- 
tumn warning against fire in churches, 
schools, dwellings and other buildings 
where there may be defective heatings 
and lighting apparatus due to disuse dur- 
ing the summer months. Experts of the 
Board will be sent free of charge upon 
request to any premises within the juris- 
diction of the board. 





AGENTS FOR WASHINGTON 


Lewis & Gendar, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed New York metropolitan agents 
and suburban general agents for the 
Washington Assurance of New York. 


The Washington is controlled by the. 


Merchants Fire. Lewis & Gendar, Inc., 
represent well over a dozen leading com- 
panies for the Greater New York terri- 
tory. 








The First Policy 


HE. first policy written by the AZTNA 

INSURANCE COMPANY was issued in 
1819 to Joseph Morgan, a Director, and the 
first of four generations of Morgans to serve 
on the AETNA directorate. The policy was 
for $6,000, and it covered Morgan’s Coffee 
House, the AETNA’S own birthplace. 


In those days the directors met and passed 
on all proposed risks. Soon, however, they 
appointed agents and vested them with real 
powers. Today, across the continent from 
the Home Office, AETNA Agents can individ- 
ually, with a word, bind their Company for 
all classes of risks . . . a power which would 
have amazed those directors in 1819. The 
FETNA did much to foster the American 
Agency System, which stands as a practical 
justification of the policy of vesting responsi- 
ble local agents with broad powers of decision 
and action. 


The Insurance Agent of today demonstrates 
hourly that real progress in our business 
depends on far-flung representation, with dis- 
cretionary power vested in agents. Upon such 
convictions the AZ TNA maintains its relations 
with more than | 2,000 agents who exemplify 
FETNA principles in their communities. 
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International Marine 
Union Meets at Venice 


REPORT ON RATES AND CLAUSES 





What Has Been Done With Warehouse 
Clauses, Non-Marine Risks, Re- 


imsurance and Aviation 





The concluding parts of the report of 
Secretary Frenzyl of the International 
Union of Marine Underwriters, present- 
ed at last week’s meeting at the Lido, 


Venice, which deal with warehouse to 
warehouse clauses, extraneous marine 
risks, uniform rates, reinsurance, avia- 


tion and several other important prob- 
lems, are given herewith: 
Warehouse to Warehouse Clauses 


The discussion concerning the drafting 
of a uniform “Warehouse to Warehouse 
Clause” has come to a standstill. 
England it was considered advisable to 
refrain from taking any action with a 
view to a revision of this clause with 
special reference to specifying the risks 
to be covered on shore. On the other 
hand, to make it clear that the cover is 
to remain the same throughout the cur- 
rency of the policy, underwriters agreed 
that the “Average Clauses” (F. P. A. & 
W. A.) should be amended by the addi- 
tion of the words “This warranty shall 
operate during the whole period covered 
by the policy.” Thus it is left to the 
courts to decide definitely upon the ex- 
tent of the cover on shore by construct- 
ing the “Warehouse to Warehouse” 
clause by way of analogy. There have 
been no objections to the German clauses 
and in these circumstances the Storage 
Risks Committee has come to the con- 
clusion that it is best to leave the pres- 
ent practice undisturbed and to recom- 
mend the use of the clauses of both mar- 
kets. 

Extraneous Cargo Risks 

\ movement of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, and one which opens up a wide 
field for consideration, has been taking 
place in England for some months. 
Amongst other measures which are be- 
ing considered is the proposal to limit 
the underwriter’s liability for what are 
known as extraneous cargo risks, i. e., 
risks not due to perils of the sea but 
to the negligence of carriers or their 
servants and agents. It is obvious that 
this would act as an incentive to ship- 
pers and consignees, no longer protected 
by insurance, to bring pressure to bear 
upon third parties who might be liable 
for losses. Moreover, hopes are enter- 
tained that the aftermath of a measure 
of this nature would be reflected in the 
closer supervision and better protection 
of the goods carried, and, in consequence, 
in the prevention of many avoidable 
losses. We are not unaware of the enor- 
mous difficulties which stand in the way 
of concerted action on the part of inter- 
national underwriting interests in the 
direction indicated, and it is hardly nec- 
essary to emphasize the existing differ- 
ences in standard policy forms, or to 
point to the fact that there is practically 
no right of recourse against the carrier 
in those countries where the Hague 
Rules have not yet been enacted. Nev- 
ertheless, every one will readily admit 
that the International Union is in duty 
bound to exert whatever influence it has 
in favor of the active promotion and en- 
couragement of this movement towards 
sound conditions in marine insurance. 

Net Values Clause 

During the past year our attention was 
called to the unfavorable influence on 
the percentage of particular average 
claims resulting from the concession of 
a settlement of claims on the basis of a 
comparison of the net sound and dam- 
aged values, i. e., deducting the duty and 


In . 


even the freight charges on goods. From 
replies to inquiries made among mem- 
bers of the Union and national associa- 
tions it would seem that the practice of 
using this clause has spread in England, 
whereas on the Continent it has not yet 
crept into policies except in a few sea- 
ports in the form of the net customs 
duty clause. In most markets, as for 
instance in Holland and Italy, and in 
inland countries, it is completely un- 


known. The General Meeting will have 
to consider whether, in these circum- 
stances, it is necessary or desirable to 


bring about an international agreement, 
either for the purpose of entirely elimi- 
nating the clause, or for providing com- 
pensation in the way of adequate addi- 
tional premiums, 


Uniform Rates of Brokerage and 
Discount 


Since the war the cost of acquiring 
business has risen to an enormous extent. 
ag reduce this cost to a reasonable level 

a problem the satisfactory solution of 
which is bound to have a material bear- 
ing on the re- establishment of sound 
conditions in marine insurance. So far, 
local and national steps taken in the 
direction indicated have met with very 
moderate success. In an endeavor to 
provide stronger and more extensive 
support to these efforts and to stimulate 
those underwriting circles which, up to 
now, have failed to adopt a consistent 
policy of cost reduction, it is proposed 
to bring the matter before the Interna- 
tional Union. For the time being the 
discussion will be limited to business 
placed by brokers, and if it is found 
that the Union can be instrumental in 
abolishing practices about which grave 
concern is felt amongst underwriters, the 
question will then have to be taken up 
vigorously with those competent to deal 
with it. 

Premium Rates 


Owing to the various factors which are 
responsible for the critical condition of 
cargo insurance, the tariffs of the Con- 
cordato Assicuratori Trasporti, protected 
by the Union Agreement, have had but 
a moderate beneficial effect on the gen- 
eral level of premiums; a fact which may 
be surmised from the great number of 
derogations continuously applied for and 
granted by the competent Commissioner. 
Of late, however, schemes of a radical 
nature have been set on foot with a 
view to subjecting Italian cargo business 
to that strict control which was success- 
fully adopted in the national hull market 
about a year ago. 

Aviation Insurance 

The competent committee, which is 
the connecting link between the national 
aviation pools, has held no meeting dur- 
ing the year under review, but when nec- 


essary an exchange of views has taken 
place by correspondence. It is worthy 
of note that in Switzerland an Aviation 
Pool has now been established to op- 
erate on lines identical with those of 
similar organizations. There is no doubt 
that the Swiss pool will share in the 
exchange of business, though probably 
as a ceding party at first. In some mars 
kets the volume of business written has 
increased considerably, but on the whole 
aircraft risks continue to yield very poor 
results, if not consistent losses. This is 
specially the case where a market is sub- 
ject to intense competition. A remedy 
may, perhaps, be hoped for when un- 
derwriters are better prepared to meet 
the situation by perfecting existing meth- 
ods of assessing individual risks. In this 
connection, quite apart from the compila- 
tion of statistics, the application of the 
principle of classification, viz., the crea- 
tion of rules for construction and design, 
the testing of materials and the period- 
ical overhaul of machines, stands out 
prominently as a means of materially i im- 
proving the quality of the risks. It is 
to be noted that Lloyd’s Daily Index 
now includes the movements of aircraft 
as well as those of ships. 


Reinsurance 


Up to the present suggestions to the 
effect that reform in marine insurance 
should necessarily include reinsurance 
have met with little encouragement. The 
matter has not been pursued beyond 
theoretical discussions and the exposure 
of admitted abuses which are character- 
ized as intolerable and pernicious. Until 
the need to consider and test certain 
remedies which promise relief is felt in 
circles actively engaged in underwriting, 
and until original underwriters are dis- 
posed to meet the wishes of reinsurers, 
it is unlikely that any action on the part 
of the Union would be justified. For 
the time being we have deliberately con- 
fined our activ ities to publishing reports 
on topical reinsurance questions in the 
Union’s publications, on the assumption 
that thus salt would continually be 
rubbed into the wound, and in order to 
stimulate the determination of the mar- 
ket to cure its ailments so that action 
may be taken when the time is ripe. 

Maritime Law 


During the period under review we 
have repeatedly dealt with matters 
which, while properly belonging to the 
sphere of maritime law, nevertheless af- 
fect marine insurance in a degree not to 
be underestimated. As a matter of in- 
terest it may be recorded that the fol- 
lowing questions have been dealt with: 
The delicate subject of the issue of 
“clean” bills of lading against letters of 
indemnity; the advocation by the Inter- 
national Union of national legislation to 
give effect to the Hague Rules, together 
with an investigation of the extent to 
which these Rules have up to the present 
been incorporated in contracts of af- 
freightment; a study of the practice fol- 
lowed by underwriters with regard to 
countersigning General Average Bonds, 
and the effect thereof; an inquiry for 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York | 
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the purpose of establishing the objec- 
tions to the York Antwerp Rules, 1924, 
raised by marine underwriters; an ex- 
change of views on the possibility of pro- 
tecting underwriters against any preju- 
dice which might arise from the restric- 
tive interpretation of the term gee 
cargo” in B/L clauses; and a number of 
other subjects. The "outcome of these 
endeavors need not be dealt with here, 
because detailed reports theredén will be 
submitted to the general meeting. 
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SMALL RISK NOT INSOLVABLE 


DeBlois of National Bureau Tells White 
Sulphur Delegates that Solution is 
Up to Individual Employers 
Armed with half a dozen graphs show- 
ing the compensation loss trend over a 
period of years, L. A. DeBlois, director, 
safety engineering division, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
spoke Wednesday morning before the 
casualty and surety conventioneers at 
White Sulphur Springs on the subject 
of “Accident Prevention vs. Workmen’s 
Compensation Losses.” His talk, treating 
on a highly technical problem, was easy 
to follow inasmuch as those present were 
supplied with copies of the charts he had 
prepared and which he frequently re- 

ferred to in his talk. 

Out of the many reasons given by Mr. 
DeBlois for the increase in the accident 
level, the one that struck home was “As 
business gets better, accidents increase; 
as business gets worse, people become 
more careful and expose themselves less 
to hazardous conditions.” 

Discussing the much debated subject of 
the small risk, Mr. DeBlois could see no 
reason why it cannot have as good an 
experience as the large; in fact, it ought 
to be easier to accomplish. The trouble 
with it, he felt, was its relative inac- 
cessibility (in respect to visit and inspec- 
tion) and its management. “The smaller 
the plant,” said Mr. DeBlois, “the small- 
er the executivev, the slower to change 
his point of view and the less the re- 
sources at his disposal.” 

The speaker did not believe the small 
risk problem was insolvable. He said 
that the actual prevention of accidents 
is not so much a matter of safeguards 
and physical changes as it is of individ- 
ual perception and action. The danger- 
ous traps are those which individual em- 
ployes unconsciously contrive for them- 
selves and for others. A plant that is 
physically unsafe can be safely operated 
by safe employes, but unsafe emploves 
can ruin a physically perfect plant. Mr. 
DeBlois’ conclusion was that it was 
largely a matter within the control of 
the individual employe and the quality 
of the individual employe is probably as 
good in the small as in the large plant. 








SURETY ASS’N. TO MEET OCT. 19 
Report of Forgery Bond Committee to 
Be Presented; Also Gilkey’s Size- 
Up of Iowa Situation 
Several surety matters of importance 
loom up for discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Surety Association of 
America which is scheduled for October 
19 in New York City. The forgery — 
committee, headed ‘by Edward C. Lunt, 
vice-president, Great American Indemni- 
ty, which was appointed late last Spring 
to look into the merits of the various 
check protective machines, is expecied 

to make its report. 

It may also be expected that R. 
Gilkey, secretary of the association, \ ‘i 
report on the contract bond situation in 
Towa, which is now in a rather chactic 
state owing to the spirited competition 
among Iowa agents. Mr. Gilkey made 
a recent visit to Iowa to get a persona 
size-up of existing conditions, and his re- 
port, therefore, will be looked forw: ard 
to with interest by the organization. 
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Metropolitan Not Out 
Of Coal Mine Field 


ONLY DROPPED DIRECT WRITING 








J. S. Rowe Says Company Will Partici- 
pate in Reinsurance of American 
Mine Owners Casualty 





J. Scofield Rowe, president, Metropoli- 
tan Casualty, in an exclusive interview 
with The Eastern Underwriter this week, 
gave the position of his company on coal 
mine compensation risks, following the 
recent report that the Metropolitan had 
discontinued the direct writing of this 
class of business. Mr. Rowe’s reasons as 
to why the company reached its de- 
cision are as follows: 

Says Margin of Profit Is Too Small 


1. Workmen’s compensation business of 
all classes is barren of any real profit and 
is now being written by most companies 
largely for the accommodation of their 
agents and to protect more profitable lines. 

_2. Of the coal mine workmens’ compensa- 
tion business carried by the Metropolitan, 
very little was produced by our regular 
agents; at least 95% coming from a special 
organization known as American Mine Own- 
ers Division and which produced no other 
lines of business for the company. 

3. While we do not look upon coal mine 
business as more dangerous or likely to be 
more unprofitable at present rates than other 
compensation lines, we are convinced that 
the possible margin of profit is too small 
for the labor involved and the investment 
required, particularly when all of our free 
capital is needed to finance more desirable 
lines. 

In commenting further on the situa- 
tion Mr. Rowe said: “The statement that 
the Metropolitan had about two-thirds 
of the insurance carried on mines is ab- 
surd. Our participation in this line was 
limited to a few states and during the 
last calendar year our total coal mine 
compensation premiums approximated 
$16,000, and as the total compensation 
premiums paid in all states to all classes 
of carriers were probably somewhere 
around $10,000,000, it will be noted that 
the Metropolitan’s participation was less 
than one-tenth.” 

Welcomes New Company 

Continuing Mr. Rowe said: “The 
Metropolitan welcomes the organization 
of the new American Mine Owners 
Casualty having agreed to relinquish to 
that company the entire personnel of its 
coal mine division, and by previous ar- 
rangement has terminated its coal mine 
policies as of October 1, thereby turn- 
inz over to the new company a very 
substantial volume of carefully selected 
business as a nucleus on which to begin 
operations. We have at the same time 
acreed to participate in the reinsurance 
0: excess limits for the new company 
and we -shall, therefore, continue to 
ha e a substantial interest in coal mine 
+ iness, although on a reinsurance in- 

ad of a direct writing basis. 

Our withdrawal from direct participa- 
tion in this class in no way affects our 
other lines because, as already stated, 
very little of this business was produced 

the company ’s regular agency organi- 
zation. There is every reason to be- 

lie ¢ that the new American Mine Own- 
crs Casualty can and will meet the in- 
surance needs of the coal operators since 
it will be adequately financed and will 
be in direct charge of the best trained 


Why Agents Should Be 
Boosters, Not Knockers 


MICHELBACHER’S FRANK TALK 





Gives N. J. Agents Reasons Why Their 
Attitude to Public On Rate 
Changes Should Be Fair 





G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, talked from 
the shoulder at the annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers last Friday in the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark, about some of the prob- 
lems which are now facing casualty men. 
He admitted that he was pessimistic over 
last year’s experience on automobile pub- 
lic liability insurance. He said that com- 
pulsory automobile insurance, in his 
opinion, in the form usually proposed 
scarcely touches the real problem, which 
is the reduction of the frightful annual 
toll of some 2,500 killed and more than 
600,000 injured persons which the use of 
the automobile entails. Workmen’s com- 
pensation problems, particularly the small 
risk, came in for their share of atten- 
tion by the speaker. 

And then when he had just about 
reached the conclusion of his talk Mr. 
Michelbacher put this question up to the 
agents present: “What will be your re- 
action to changes in rates and underwrit- 
ing procedure which may be made nec- 
essary by existing conditions in some of 
the lines I have mentioned? Will you 
look upon them as conceived by the home 
offices of the companies for the sole pur- 
pose of bedeviling and harassing their 
agents, as designed merely to make the 
task of producers so much more diffi- 
cult, or as dictated by greed for an un- 
reasonable and extortionate profit?” 

Agent’s Attitude Important 

“A lot will depend upon your attitude,” 
said Mr. Michelbacher, “for, whether you 
realize it or not, you—the agent—in your 
dealings with the public have a great 
deal to do with molding public opinion 
on insurance matters. 

“You can damn the companies if you 
wish, you can stand complacently and 
permit the public, through misunder- 
standing and misinformation, to become 
more and more skeptical and antagonis- 
tic toward the companies, you can help 
legislators to make a football of insur- 
ance; or you can become an advocate, 
a partisan, a defender, and stand square- 
ly with the companies in establishing their 
business and yours in the position it 


should occupy on its demonstrated 
merits. It is largely vp to you individ- 
vally and collectively!” 





CHAIRMAN SCULL DEAD 


Charles O. Scull, chairman of the 
board of directors and vice-president of 
the United States F. & G., died at his 
home in Baltimore on Monday night. 





experts and specialists in the coal mine 
compensation business. 

“Evan I. Reese, president, and H. M. 
Rose, vice- president, are men of long 
insurance experience and sound under- 
writing judgment and as they are to 
take over the trained personnel of the 
Metropolitan’s ‘American Mine Owners 
Division,’ the new company starts with 
every possible guarantee of success.” 
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St. John For Campaign 
Of Public Education 


WHY CARRIERS SHOULD BACK IT 
His White Sulphur Springs Address 
Touches on Depository Bond Con- 
ditions and Finance Business 





With the agitation for government in- 
surance uppermost in his mind, E. A. 
St. John, president of the National 
Surety and holding a similar post in 
the International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, took the floor 
at the opening session of the White Sul- 
phur Springs convention this week and 
gave his reasons why a well organized 
and carefully directed plan of public edu- 
cation on the part of the casualty and 
surety companies was needed at this 
time. 

Mr. St. John’s feeling is that there are 
few kinds of business so little under- 
stood by the American public as the 
casualty and surety business. “We are 
looked upon,” he said, “as successful in- 
institutions, earning tremendous profits 
and growing rich with little effort. 


The Real Situation 


“The truth of the matter is that we 
are engaged in a very difficult kind of 
business, one which requires unusual 
training and skill, one which is fraught 
with many hazards and dangers. Even 
with such an organization and with the 
experience of many years in the con- 
duct of the business, we find ourselves 
always very close to the line dividing 
underwriting profit and loss and, in re- 
cent years, almost as frequently on the 
loss side as on the profit side.” 

Mr. St. John said that the details of 
his proposed educational plan should be 
a subject for careful thought by a joint 
committee, representing both the Inter- 
national Association and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. He realized that a campaign cal- 
culated to produce the desired results 
would require the expenditure of a con- 
sirable amount of money. He did not 
advocate a sales propaganda stunt but 
straight from the shoulder talk and work 
which would inform the public what the 
casualty-and surety business was and 
how it was operated. 


Among other things Mr. St. John 


urged that the companies forget. their 
distrust of one another. They should 
stand together when the rights of one 
or more are invaded, he said. He added: 
“Crystalized public sentiment is the most 
powerful influence in the world. Every 
time a representative of one company 
improperly criticizes another company, 
or stands by and acquiesces in any such 
criticism, knowing it to be unjust, he is 
contributing toward a destructive public 
sentiment. 

Mr. St. John also commented on the 
avalanche of compulsory automobile bills 
which were presented in last year’s legis- 
lative bodies, saying that a way ought to 
be found to remedy the situation with- 
out having it made the subject of com- 
pulsory legislation. 

Gloomy Depository Bond Situation 

He then gave out a few thoughts on 
the rather gloomy aspect of the deposi- 
tory bond situation this year, saying that 
so far there had been nearly 300 bank 
failures, with liabilities of about $105,- 
000,000. He thought that lax banking laws 
in many states might be at the root 
of the trouble. He urged that this con- 
dition presented a fertile field for ac- 
tivity on the part of the companies and 
agents, inasmuch as their efforts would 
not only be of benefit to themselves but 
an enormous service would be rendered 
to the people of the states most ef- 
fected. 

He also touched upon financial guar- 
antees of various kinds, particularly 
those covering paper given to finance 
companies and banks in connection with 
instalment purchases and the guarantee 
of mortgage bonds and notes. He said: 
“Great care should be exercised in the 
selection of business in these lines and 
in the method and set-up upon which 
the underwriting is founded. The busi- 
ness is full of pit-falls and dangers and 
should not be encouraged except with 
all possible safeguards for the protection 
of the companies.” 





PHILA. SURETY ELECTIONS 

The Surety Underwriters Association 
of Philadelphia at a meeting last week 
presented a ticket for final election in 
November as follows: 

President, A. J. Miller, Royal Indem- 
nity; vice-president, Samuel J. Carr, Em- 
ployers; secretary, Joseph B. Sandman, 
Eagle Indemnity; treasurer, Robert B. 
Devore, Hartford Accident. 

The executive committee chosen was 
as follows: William B. Bartley, W. 
Stanley Kite, Frank B. Burdsall, Edward 
Hoopes and William R. Parks. 
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Miller Urges Uniformity 
Of All Fidelity Bonds 


WOULD SETTLE RATE PROBLEM 





F. & D. President Pleads With White 
Sulphur Audience for More Sports- 
manship in Surety Business 





Personal responsibility of both home 
cffice surety executives and agents to 
their respective jobs was the central 
theme of a talk by Charles R. Miller, 
president, Fidelity & Deposit, before the 
White Sulphur Springs gathering of cas- 
ualty and surety men this week. He re- 
gretted that there should exist a marked 
bluntness in the surety executive’s sense 
of personal responsibility for competitive 
methods and said that many of their dif- 
ficulties would be overcome if they would 
show the spirit of true sportsmanship 
and agree to observe rules which place 
all companies as far as possible upon an 
equal basis. 

Although self interest cannot be kept 
out of business, Mr. Miller did not feel 
that it should be subserved by methods 
contrary to the rules of the game, such 
as by reduction of rates in violation of 
good faith, by secret increased coverage 
on standard bonds contrary to agree- 
ment, or by entering into contracts under 
the circumstances which give an unfair 
advantage. He said: “It does not require 
a great deal of brain power, it does not 
require much executive sagacity or or- 
ganizing ability to pick off business at 
rates or methods or both when it is rea- 
sonably certain there will be little or no 
competition. 

When Sportsmanship is Needed 

_ “The true test of a company’s strength 
lies in its willingness to throw down 
the gauntlet to its competitors and chal- 
lenge them to combat upon equal terms. 
It is somewhat the fault of executives 
that this is not done for they are not 
meeting their problems with frankness, 
with sincerity, with courage, with far- 
sightedness. I do not mean problems 
that involve the internal organization of 
the company. But when methods of op- 
eration are considered we are on some- 
what different ground for in many im- 
portant respects they are susceptible of 
regulation fair toeveryone And right here 
is where the executives are loath to get 
together in a sincere effort to correct 
abuses which have crept into the con- 
duct of our business.” 

Further along in his talk Mr. Miller 
said: “If an executive loses out in the 
open field it is due to his comparative 
weakness somewhere along the line and 
to try to make up for that deficiency by 
turning sharp corners is a cowardly, co- 
vert and unsportsmanlike stab in the 
back.” His suggestion to bring about 
equitable competition conditions’ was to 
put in force a general standardization of 
fidelity bonds of every character—uni- 
formity of coverage—uniformity of pro- 
vision. “A settlement of the rate prob- 
lem,” he said, “is not a settlement when 
every company is free to offer just a lit- 
tle larger coverage or more liberal pro- 
visions than competitors. This particular 
uniformity has a_ significance much 
broader and much more important than 
as a regulation of fair competition. Rates 
are presumably based upon the combined 
experience of the companies and that ex- 
perience is wholly unreliable unless the 
hazards from which this experience 
arises are the same.” 

An Agent’s Producing Capzcity 

Discussing the personal responsibility 
of surety agents to the company they 
represent, Mr. Miller said that they 


should strive to measure up to the eth- 
ical standards of their profession. There 
is an equality of rates as a rule, he 
pointed out, and what an agent has sold 
to his company is his producing capacity 
upon an equal basis of competition. Mr. 





Miller called that producing capacity an 
agent’s main asset and his main value to 
the company. It should be given a fair 
opportunity to realize upon its efforts 
and to receive the legitimate fruits of its 
labors. 

The Fidelity & Deposit president was 
careful to point out, however, that no 
agent ought to sell himself to a company 
because he is a skillful evader of stand- 
ard rates and an expert in getting a lit- 
tle more protection for his clients than 
is permitted by standard forms and bu- 
reau rules. 

He said: “Here is where the injection 
into this condition of a deeper and more 
enlightened sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the weapons you use on the 
open, fair field of competition would help 
with the cure. Our business is on as 
high and as dignified a plane as any 
business—insurance or otherwise. It is 
highly technical, full of pitfalls and hid- 
den dangers which can only be avoided 
or lessened through the exercise of un- 
usual judgment and supplemented by 
years of experience and by keeping ab- 
solute faith with your company.” 

Developing further his theme of an 
agent’s personal _ responsibility, he 
touched upon underwriting authority and 
the proper exercise of it as one of the 
most troublesome problems in the surety 


business and one that fixes the greatest 
personal responsibility on the agent. This 
is because the law implies that an agent, 
especially a general agent, has certain 
powers to bind his principal and the more 
than possibility that such powers without 
special authority may go so far as to 
include the execution of bonds. Mr. 
Miller’s comment on this point was* 
“You can then realize what a gigantic 
problem confronts us, but it will never 
arise if you measure up to your respon- 
sibility and confine your authority to as- 
sume risks strictly within the instructions 
under which you are expected to repre- 
sent your company.” 


ENTERED IN VIRGINIA 

The American Mine Owners Casualty 
Corporation has been admitted to Vir- 
ginia to write compensation insurance 
on coal mines. It will have its principal 
office at Norton with E. W. Kelley in 
charge. The company holds a Pennsyl- 
vania charter. 


DINNER TO J. SCOFIELD ROWE 

The third annual testimonial dinner is 
to be tendered to J. Scofield Rowe, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Casualty, next Mon- 
day night at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
—— York, by his associates and office 
staff. 








IRELAN MADE AGENCY HEAD 
Promoted by Maryland Casualty to Suc- 
ceed the Late W. J. Unverzagt; 
His Career 

Edwin C. Irelan was made agency 
head of the Maryland Casualty this 
week, succeeding the late William |. 
Unverzagt. This comes as a promotion 
for Mr. Irelan as he has been assistant 
superintendent of agents since he joined 
the company in 1913. 

His insurance career started shortly 
after leaving Gettysburg College, when 
he entered the service of the American 
Bonding & Trust Co. as stenographer to 
D. A. Macbeth, superintendent of agents. 
While holding this job he studied law 
at the University of Maryland and was 
graduated with honors. Before he leit 
the American Bonding he was handling 
two positions at the same time—assistant 
superintendent of agents and assistant 
secretary. 

The Maryland Casualty has full con- 
fidence that Mr. Irelan’s administration 
will prove successful inasmuch as he is 
an indefatigable worker, popular with the 
agents and well fitted for the post by 
years of experience in agency matters. 











JUDGE GARY and SIR WALTER RALEIGH! 


Read the following from the will of the late JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY: 


“I earnestly request my wife and my children and my descend- 
ants that they steadfastly decline to sign any bonds or obliga- 
























thee; 








7” 


a beggar. 


CAPITAL $15,000,000.00 


tions of any kind as Surety for any other person or persons.” 
This great business leader knew the dangers of PERSONAL suretyship! 





Now read what SIR WALTER RALEIGH said over three hundred years ago: 


“If any desire thee to be his Surety, give him a part of what thou 
hast to spare; 


If he press thee further he is not thy friend at all, for friendship 
rather chooseth harm to itself than offereth it; 


If thou be bound for a stranger, thou art a fool; 
If for a merchant, thou puttest thy estate to learn to swim; 
If for a churchman, he hath no inheritance; 


If for a lawyer, he will find an evasion by syllable or word to abuse 


If for a poor man, thou must pay it thyself; 
If for a rich man, he needs not; 


Therefore, from suretyship as from a manslayer or enchanter, bless 
thyself; ‘for the best profit and return will be this: that if thou 
force him for whom thou are bound, to pay it himself, he will 

| become thy enemy; if thou use to pay it thyself, thou wilt become 





| During the last thirty years this Company has paid 
EIGHTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS IN LOSSES 


When you need a Surety or Fidelity Bond or Burglary Insurance 
Policy, get the VERY BEST. It costs no more! 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


The World’s Largest Surety Company! 
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‘xeessive Federalism 
Scored by Gov. Ritchie 


HIS TALK AT WHITE SULPHUR 
Says Insurance Has by No Means 
Escaped Governmental Control; 
Bitter Against Prohibition 





Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
land appeared before the joint conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters at White Sulphur 
Springs on Tuesday morning and deliv- 
ered an ardent talk against the spirit of 
excessive Federalism which has been the 
political earmark of the United States in 
the last quarter of a century. Governor 
kitchie said that it was fast destroying 
tne American system of sovereign states 
united in a sovereign nation—a political 
mechanism unexcelled for a free people 
i a great diversified nation. : 

He pointed out to those present that in 
this age of ‘governmental regulation of 
aimost every -ill the flesh is heir to, in- 
surance had by no means escaped. He 
said: “Your operations are supervised in 
each one of the forty-eight states, not 
only by definite legislation, but by ad- 
ministrative regulations which have the 
iorce of law. Federal and state govern- 
ments are constantly guiding or directing 
you on such specific questions as taxa- 
uon, workmen's compensation, compul- 
sory automobile insurance, community- 
saiety activities, the stolen automobile, 
preventable fire, accident and disease 
problems, and a score of others.” 

Favors Local Self-Government 

It was Governor Ritchie’s opinion that 
the federal government had gone far 
afield from its allotted scope. He said 
too much strain had been put upon it 
which had invited the abuse of power 
and as a consequence human rights had 
suttered. Local self government, on the 
other hand, he believed to be important 
and more desirable because it makes the 
complicated problems of government 
more workable and more effective. He 
said it was the best means ever devised 
of furthering social justice and preserv- 
ing individual and collective liberties. 

‘nlarging upon his theme, the Mary- 
land Governor gave the casualty men 
some interesting observations on the 
prohibition question. He called it the 
most conspicuous illustration of this 
country’s unholy zeal for governmental 
regulation, not in the interest of peace 
and order, but in the interest of all the 
social activities and customs of a great 
people. He rapped the attempt which 
government has made to standardize by 
a icderal yardstick the personal habits of 


the people. 

_tis own view was that until the sen- 
tment of the country enables a change 
in the 18th amendment, the subject 


should be turned back to the states, so 
that each state, within constitutional 
limits, may settle it in accordance with 
the convictions and conscience of its own 
people, those communities that want Vol- 
Steadism being free to have it, but those 
that resent it being no longer forced by 
Other states into taking it anyhow. 


APPOINTS CLAIMS ATTORNEY 

King G. McElroy, St. Louis attorney, 
las been named claims attorney for the 
Block Company, underwriters of insur- 
ance, for the Motor Club of Colorado. 
Mr. McElroy fills the Denver vacancy 
caused by the death of D. I. Webb. Mr. 
McElroy is a young man, a graduate of 


the arts and law colleges at Washington 
niversity, 








, MONEY-TALKS” LETTERS 

‘ The Metropolitan Casualty is now 
oe out a series of “Money-Talks” 
etters to its agents, stressing the value 
of prompt collections. At the same time 
a portfolio of collection letters are be- 
ing Prepared for the agents to send to 
their clients, 


SURGEONS FIGHT ACCIDENTS 


Will Meet in Detroit, October 3-7 with 
Indemnity, Labor, Industrial 
and Medical Men 

The American College of Surgeons, in 
an effort to reduce the number of acci- 
dents in the United States, has sponsored 
a meeting of representatives of the 
casualty companies, industrial concerns, 
labor, and the medical profession. The 
representatives will gather at the annual 
clinic congress of the surgeons in De- 
troit from October 3-7. 

It is believed that this is the first time 
all these interested forces have con- 
ferred. In announcing the congress the 
surgeons pointed out that there are 
3,000,000 accidents a year of which 23,000 
are fatal. 








BURRUSS MAKES A HIT 


William B. Burruss, the witty and en- 
tertaining speaker on Shakespeare, 
scored his usual hit at the Wednesday 
morning session of the White Sulphur 
Springs casualty-surety meeting of ex- 
ecutives and agents. When Mr. Burruss 
finished his talk no one present had any 
doubt of the fact that Shakespeare was 
a master salesman from whom many con- 
structive pointers could be taken. 
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New York ~ Philadelphia ~ Pittsburgh 


Fight on to Rid N. Y. 
Of ‘Ambulance Chasers’ 


STELLWAGEN ON COMMITTEE 





More Than 50 Organizations Band To- 
gether at Big Mass Meeting; 
F. E.-Carstarphen Speaks 





Representatives of corporations em- 
ploying 2,000,000 workers, insurance com- 
panies, church councils, and civic and 
labor organizations, meeting last week 
in New York City, pledged themselves 
to band together as “The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Bar and Law Reform,” with 
the aim of eliminating in New York 
City and state fraudulent personal in- 
jury claims and their instigators, the 
“ambulance chasers.” Representatives of 
more than fifty organizations were pres- 


nt. 

H. P. Stellwagen, secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, pledged the aid 
of the companies affiliated with his bu- 
reau to the campaign. 

The committee presenting the program 
was granted power to assist in the prose- 
cution, conviction and disbarment of at- 
torneys engaged in “ambulance chasing” 
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as fast as the present laws permit or as 
they may be amended. They were au- 
thorized to confer with the Governor, 
legislators, members of the bench and 
bar in connection with all matters com- 
ing within the scope of the movement. 

Among those who addressed the meet- 
ing were Robert Appleton, president of 
the Association of Grand Jurors of New 
York County, who informed the group 
that District Attorney Joab H. Banton 
was giving his support; Frank E. Cars- 
tarphen, former assistant district attor- 
ney and now insurance lawyer; William 
Brandt of the Theatre Owners’ Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Arthur E. Suffern 
of the Federated Council of Churches. 

Thomas J. Curtis, vice-president of the 
State Federation of Labor; Stafford 
Smith, attorney for the Standard Oil 
Co. of New York, and Dr. Ellsworth 
hl Jr., physician, all pledged their 
aid. 

Isador Berger, of the Greater New 
York Taxpayers’ Association, charged 
that 75% of the city’s legislators in Al- 
bany are “ambulance chasers.” 





The Constitution Indemnity Co. of 
Philadelphia has established a branch of- 
fice in Hartford with L. C. Thompson 
as manager. 
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Every time you write 
a burglary policy you 
can protect yourself 
and your client by 
suggesting Holmes 
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Fine Season Promised 
For Lecture Courses 


SEND-OFFS BY LOTT AND LUNT 





J. H. Grady Releases Casualty Program; 
G. E. Hayes Ready With Surety 
Speakers; Big Classes Expected 





There is every indication that the en- 
for the and 
courses of the Insurance Society of New 


rollment casualty surety 
York will surpass that of previous years. 
John H. Grady, New York manager of 
the General Accident, who is chairman 
of the casualty division, has lined up a 
fine array of speakers, starting off with 
Edson S. Lott, president, Insurance In- 
stitute of America, as the speaker at the 
opening lecture on October 10. 
George E. Hayes, vice-president, Union 
of the surety courses, has secured the 
scholarly E. C. Lunt, president, Insur- 
ance Society, as his lead-off speaker on 
October 20. Mr. Lunt’s subject will be 
the “Definition and Early History of 
Suretyship.” 


Likewise, 


The Casualty Program 


Following Mr. Lott, the junior casualty 
students will hear Terence F. Cunneen, 
third deputy superintendent, New York 
Insurance Department, talk on “Kinds of 
Insurance Companies,” on October 17. 
Then comes two lectures by F. Robert- 
son Jones, manager, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau, on work- 
men’s compensation, to be given on Oc- 
tober 24 and 31. 

This will be followed by “An Analysis 
of Laws. The Insurance Obligation Un- 
der the Compensation Law,” on Novem- 
ber 7 by G. F. Michelbacher, vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity. Furth- 
er lectures are: “The Insurance Con- 
tract,” presented by T. U. Lyman, man- 
ager, compensation and liability depart- 
ments, Aetna Life, on November 14, and 
reviews of lectures on November 21 and 
28. 

R. I. Catlin, secretary, Aetna Life, 
heads off the December lectures, talking 
on the 5th and 12th of that month on 
the “History and Organization of Auto- 
mobile Insurance.” Mr. Catlin is follow- 
ed by Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
who is scheduled for December 19 and 
January 9, 1928 to go further into the 
details of automobile underwriting. 

Then comes—“Organization and Prac- 
tice of Automobile Rate Making,” by H. 
P. Stellwagen, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Bureau, on January 16; “Experi- 
ence Rating and Special Risks,” by E. 
E. Robinson, automobile manager, Na- 
tional Bureau, on January 23 and 30, and 
“Claim Procedure,” by William A. Earl, 
general attorney, Hartford Accident, on 
February 6. From February 20 to March 
19 will be devoted to reviews of the lec- 
ture season. The course closes with a 
lecture on “Correspondence” by Profes- 
sor Edward J. Kilduff of New York Uni- 
versity on March 26 and April 2, and a 
final review on April 9 by Edward R. 
Hardy, secretary-treasurer, Insurance In- 
stitute. 

Surety Top-notchers Scheduled 

The line-up of Mr. Hayes’ program for 
the first year course in suretyship shapes 
up as follows: Martin W. Lewis, Town- 
er Rating Bureau, talks on October 27 
on “Classifications.” Hale Anderson, 
vice-president, Fidelity & Casualty, is 
scheduled for November 3 with his lec- 
ture on “Organization”; November 10— 
“Field Organization,” by E. M. Allen, 
vice-president, National Surety; Novem- 
ber 17—“Production—Fidelity Bonds,” by 
H. T. Huff, vice-president, National 
Surety; December 1—“Bankers’ and 
Brokers’ Blanket Bonds,” by Kenneth 
H. Wood, assistant manager, United 
States F. & G. in New York. 

This is followed by a lecture on “Fi- 
duciary and Court Bonds,” on December 
8 by W. Mac Rae Ford, Standard Acci- 
dent; December 15—“Public Official, in- 
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cluding Federal Official Bonds,” by C. E. 
Millen, American Surety; December 22— 
“Contract, including Federal Contract 
Bonds,” by M. A. Jameson, Commercial 
Casualty ; January 5 — “Depository 
Bonds,” by P. L. Wellner, Fidelity & 
Deposit; January 12—‘“Forgery Bonds,” 
by J. A. Cochrane, National Surety; 
January 19—“Other Classes of Bonds,” 
by Thomas, Meadowcroft, Union Indem- 
nity; January 26—‘‘ Mortgage Bond Guar- 
antees,” by W. P. Stanton, Metropolitan 
Casualty. R. H. Towner, the surety 
rater, will close the lecture season on 
February 2 with a talk on “Premiums 
and Rates,” following which tutorial or 
quiz courses will be given. 





F. & D. ACTION CRITICIZED 

The Fidelity & Deposit got some come- 
backs this week to the announcement 
that it had discontinued the bonding of 
policemen, sheriffs, deputies and other 
similar officers except in special cases. 
The New York “World” editorially was 
critical of the company’s bulletin on this 
subject, especially where it said: “We 
are particularly harassed by claims and 
suits on the bonds of sheriffs and simi- 
lar officers in states where the police 
officials are engaged in prohibition en- 
forcement in addition to their regular 
duties.” 

Says the “World”: “In other words, 
the enforcement of prohibition involves 
acts so unlawful that this company can- 
not afford any longer to furnish bonds. 
An ironical commentary on the greatest 
moral law of the century.” 


MAKES TWO APPOINTMENTS 

The New York Indemnity has named 
Hollis, Perrin & Kirkpatrick, Inc. of 
Boston, Mass., as general agents for cas- 
ualty lines. E. R. Elliott & Co., of Bal- 
timore, has also been appointed as gen- 
eral agents for fidelity and surety. 








SHOWS 1000% SURETY INCREASE 





Metropolitan Branch of N. Y. Indem- 
nity Awarded Certificate of Merit 
As Best Managed Office 


Surety production in the metropolitan 
New York office of the New York In- 
demnity is about 1000% ahead of last 
year for the same length of time. The 
company gives Robert Boswell, in charge 
of this business, credit for such a sub- 
stantial increase in the current issue of 
“Our Folks,” the company house organ. 

Vice-President D. Maggin in charge 
of the office also comes in for his share 
of glory for his good work in develop- 
ing multiple casualty lines. The branch 
is not only producing the volume but is 
getting a big amount of profitable busi- 
ness at a low expense ratio. 

President Spencer Welton’s way of 
recognizing the good work of Messrs. 
Boswell and Maggin was to present them 
with a certificate of merit which testifies 
that the New York branch has at the 
present time the best all-around manage- 
ment of any office of the company. This 
award was decided by a special commit- 
tce, consisting of the production, under- 
writing and collection departments at the 
home office. , Toe 

The certificate of merit will remain 
with the New York branch as long as 
it continues to be the best managed of- 
fice for subsequent periods of three 
months. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
The New Amsterdam Casualty is to 


increase its capital from $2,250,000 to 
$2,700,000. 





MAY RE-ENTER VIRGINIA 
The London Guarantee & Accident is 
reported to be planning to resume the 
writing of casualty business in Virginia. 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ALEXANDER GREENE & CO. 


Established 1909 


Automobile and Casualty Underwriters 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 





Metropolitan Automobile Managers 
Inland Marine Agents 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Home Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





General Agents—All Lines 


Union Indemnity Company 








DECIDES ODD WORKMAN CASE 





Court Awards Compensation to Kin of 
Manager Killed Outside Plant 
by Employe 

Occurrences arising out of and in the 
course of employment even though after 
hours and away from the scene of em- 
ployment may make such employer liable 
for damages, according to a decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals in the 
case of the dependent father and infant 


daughter of Isaac Field against the Char- 


mette Knitting Fabrics Company. 

Field was general manager and super- 
intendent of the defendent’s mill. He 
had ordered the discharge of a cutter 
named Magid. When the man refused to 
leave the building, Field ordered him out. 
Magid dared Field to put him out, and 
the latter attempted to do so with a 
bobbin as weapon. Magid was pulled 
away by other workmen. 

When Field left the building later he 
found Magid waiting for him outside. 
Although Field tried to avoid him, Ma- 
gid began a fight in which Field was 
knocked down and killed. 

The employer claimed that the place 
and time of the accident relieved him of 
liability, but the court ruled, “No rea- 
sonable opportunity had been afforded 
the assaulted man to separate himself 
from the plant, its animosities and dan- 
gers. Continuity of cause has been so 
combined with continuity in time and 
space that the quarrel from origin to 
ending must be taken to be one.” Com- 
pensation was awarded the relatives. 


LONDON’S ACCIDENT CAMPAIGN 


The popular accident insurance cam- 
paign conducted by the London Guar- 
antee & Accident during October, No- 
vember and December last year under 
the name of “The Whole Family AL 
Tournament” is to be repeated this year. 
It will again be conducted on a quota 
basis-—only new business produced in the 
three months being counted. The “AL” 
accident policy will be featured as be- 
fore, but all other strictly accident poli- 
cies may be included in the total vol- 
ume. 

To the agents obtaining a certain vol- 
ume of new business, graded according 
to the population of their respective 
towns, a desk secretary will be presented 
with the name of the agent winning it 
embossed thereon in gold. 


NEW ACCIDENT COMPANY STARTS 


The Massachusetts Casualty, the lat- 
est company to be chartered in Massa- 
chusetts, was open for business this week. 
The home office of the company is lo- 
cated at 161 Devonshire St., Boston. It 
will specialize on accident and health in- 
surance. 

This company has a paid in capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of like amount, 
less organization expenses of $10,799. Its 
presidert and treasurer is E. P. Rowe, 
of Brookline, Mass. Henry S. Rowe 15 
vice-president and Fred S. Moore is sec- 
retary and manager; Leonard D. Hailey 
is assistant secretary. These officers also 
constitute the board of directors. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY 

I, James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insul 
ance of the State of New York, hereby certify 
pursuant to law that the PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of California 
Los Angeles, California, is duly licensed 1 
transact business in this state and in its state 
ment filed for the year ended December 31, 1926 
shows the following condition: 
Aggregate amount of admitted . 

SRE SEE ORG eee ee Om $117,705,178 50 
Aggregate amount of liabilities 

(except capital and surplus) in- 


cluding reinsurance ........... 110,061,447 S 
Amount of actual paid-up capital. 3,000,000 . 
Surplus over all liabilities....... 4,643,730 5 


Amount of income for the year... 
Amount of disbursements for the 


SMA cgi scene pared eee chr nm A 5,072,078 97 
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Gough’s Paper On Group Ownership 


(Continued from page 20) 


ment may be displayed by the under- 
writing heads of a “Group” of companies, 
but no more so than in the case of a 
company Operating alone. Also no more 
so than in the case of a reinsurance 
company assuming from many ceding 
companies lines in ali sections of the 
country covering on individual risks, in 
individual blocks, and in individual dis- 
tricts. In each case the capital and sur- 
plus employed, plus the premium re- 
serves, furnish the only protection that 
can be furnished, and it is manifest that 
sound underwriting judgment in the case 
of the “Group” is just as efficient as 
sound underwriting judgment in the in- 
dividual company, and unsound judgment 
is just as dangerous—but no more so. 
The danger, however, is borne largely, 
if not entirely, by the stockholder. Wit- 
ness the fact that there have been no 
failures of fire insurance companies of 
consequence since the San Francisco 
conflagration, and only three such fail- 
ures in that conflagration. In one of 
these cases one company operated in a 
“Group” and this proved to be of saving 
value to its San Francisco policyholders. 
Had it operated alone the final story 
would have been different. 

It has been stated that Key Companies 
of “Inside Circle Groups” have endorsed 
their guarantees upon the pclicies of 
other companies of the “Groups,” in 
which the Key Companies of course have 
no financial interest. For any company 
tc guarantee the obligations of another, 
unless specially authorized to do so by 
law, is of course violative of the law 
whether or not it receives compensation 
for the guarantee. Passing however this 
feature it is manifest that fundamentally 
it produces to a Key Company the same 
liability it would have if it actually owned 
the minor company, and if it receives 
no premiums for the guarantee then it 
assumes this liability of the “Inside Cir- 
cle” company to the sole benefit of the 
“Inside Circle.” If a Key Company does 
receive adequate compensation, then the 
transaction is similar to reinsurance and 
the Key Company doubtless protects it- 
seli against excess liability just as would 
a Key Company that owned its affiliated 
company. So far as excess liability is 
concerned, again the whole question is 
one of good or bad underwriting and 
management; if the underwriting and 
management are good, no harm follows, 
if bad underwriting and bad judgment 
prevail, harm would follow Single Com- 
pany, Key Ownership “Group” or “In- 
side Circle’ Group—alike. 


Analogy Between “Group” Liability and 
Liability of a Reinsurance 
Company 


If the reasoning is incorrect that the 
assumption of proper liability is a mat- 
ter of good underwriting and good man- 
agement, and that the assumption of ex- 
cessive liability is a matter of bad under- 
writing and bad management, and there- 
fore not at all a matter of “grouping” 
through stock ownership (or otherwise), 
then reinsurance companies, reinsurance 
pools and in fact practically all forms 
of reinsurance should be ~ prohibited. 
Flainty this is not the case. No one 
would argue it to be. Yet a reinsurance 
ccmpany or pool or direct writing com- 
Pany assuming reinsurance from others, 
each inevitably receives excessive liability 
on risks, in a district, or a city, but they 
each protect themselves by retroceding 
excess liability. In the same way a 
_Group” protects itself through reinsur- 
ing elsewhere than in the companies of 
the “Group,” the group excess liability. 
na matter of possible excess lia- 
bility the parallel between “Groups” 
and Reinsurance Companies (and other 
reisurers) is clear and it would for such 
cause be as unwise to hamper the busi- 
ness of insurance through prohibiting 
one as through prohibiting the other. 


State Laws Restricting or Prohibiting 
Ownership by One Insurance Company 
of Stocks of Other Insurance 
Companies 
There appears to be no sound reason 
for laws restricting or prohibiting 
ownership by one insurance company of 
stocks of other insurance companies, 
either from the standpoint of the sound- 
ness of the investment made by the 
owner company, or from the standpoint 

of protection of the policyholder. 

From the standpoint of the owner or 
Key Company it is entirely safe to as- 
sume that it would not invest its funds 
in the stock of another insurance cor- 
poration whose investments (securities) 
were not of a sound nature. It is safe 
to assume this because the insurance de- 
partments of the various states closely 
investigate the investments of eaclga om- 
pany licensed to do business in the state, 
and it is upon the market value of these 
investments that the capital and surplus 
of the owned company is predicated. If, 
therefore, the owner company only car- 
ries the stock of the owned company 
on the sound basis of its book value 
(capital and surplus), then the said value 
has already been determined by the va- 
rious state departments who pass upon 
the owned companies’ financial state- 
ment. 

From the standpoint of the security of 
the policyholder, not only is the fore- 
going true but in addition the high pre- 
mium reserves required by certain states 
(meaning the states having the highest 
reserves) furnish a protection unknown 
to the policyholder in any other country 
of the world and give to him every safety 
that they give to the policyholder of 
the company operating alone (outside a 
“Group”). 

Ownership Abroad 

It has been demonstrated that in their 
native countries ownership by one for- 
eign insurance company of other insur- 
ance companies has for a long period 
been common practice, not only without 
harmful result but to the contrary, with 
benefit to all; it has been demonstrated 
that these companies could and do oper- 
ate in the United States (and there is 
no valid reason why they should not) 
and that there is no proper way to pre- 
vent them from so doing. This because 
both the Key (owner) Company and the 
Owned Company put up the necessary 
deposits to enable them to do business, 
even though this deposit in the last 


analysis be made from the assets of the_ 


Key Company. 

There have not been many such !aws 
enacted by states and those that have 
been, do not attempt to control the in- 
vestments of companies of other states 
—each properly contenting itself with de- 
termining the investments of corpora- 
tions of its own creation. 

Rights of a State 

Certainly a state has the right to de- 
termine the character of securities in 
which its own (“domestic”) corporation 
may invest, and if it determines un- 
wisely then its own corporations and 
citizens will suffer. No state, however, 
should try to impose its own investment 
laws governing its own (“domestic”) 
corporations upon the corporations of 
other states. To do so would bring con- 
flict and confusion between states them- 
selves and the corporations and citizens 
of states and would improperly hamper 
commerce and financial transactions, 
and not only the progress of the indi- 
vidual states, but also the nation. 

In this connection it is perhaps well 
(in order that possible confusion may 
be avoided) to say that each state de- 
fines “domestic corporations” as being 
corporations of its own creation. Most 
states define “foreign corporations” as 
being corporations of some other state 
or country, and “alien corporations” 


(and sometimes “foreign corporations”) 
as being corporations of a foreign coun- 
try. For the purposes of this discussion 
“foreign” is generally used to mean a 
company of another country. 

A state may have an entirely good 
(state) reason for prescribing certain in- 
vestments that its own (“domestic”) cor- 
porations cannot make, but such reason 
cannot properly apply to another state. 


New Jersey Illustration 


To illustrate, New Jersey has a law 
which prohibits an insurance company 
from investing in the stock of any cor- 
poration that has not paid dividends for 
five consecutive years. New Jersey en- 
acted this law for reasons of its own 
in relation to its own corporations. It is 
manifestly wrong, however, to say that 
all corporations that have not paid di- 
vidends for five years are unsound and 
that an insurance company of a state 
other than New Jersey is prohibited 
from investing in the many sound stocks 
that have not paid dividends for five con- 
secutive years (because perhaps they 
have not been in existence for five con- 
secutive years) or be excluded from the 
State of New Jersey. New Jersey had 
the right to enact this law for the gov- 
ernment of its own corporations, but it 
certainly had not the right to enact it for 
the government of corporations of other 
states. For instance, if an insurance 
company of another state invests in a 
stock that is perfectly sound by recog- 
nized financial standards, New Jersey 
would not refuse to permit such com- 
pany to take credit for the value of 
such stock in its financial statement, nor 
would New Jersey refuse to permit such 
company to do business in New Jersey, 
simply because a New Jersey company 
could not make such an investment. If 
the stock in which such company in- 
vested was valueless by recognized fi- 
nancial standards, then New Jersey 
would refuse to permit this stock to be 
carried at any value in the statement 
of such insurance company. If the stock 
had a certain value, if measured by rec- 
ognized financial standards, then New 
Jersey would permit this stock to be car- 
ried at whatever such standards might 
prove the value to be. In other words 
New Jersey would not say that such 
company could not do business in New 
Jersey, unless and until recognized finan- 
cial standards had shown that the in- 
vestments of such company had so 
shrunk ip value as to exhaust its sur- 
plus. It is clear that this is the- only 
proper method for one state to apply 
to the corporations of another state in 
determining financial soundness, and that 
to attempt to apply any other method 
woild kill the comity that now exists 
between all states and would bring in 
its train patent evils that must inevit- 
ably follow such a course, and would 
result in retaliation. and open enmity. 
New Jersey’s reasons for its’ laws re- 
lating to its own (“domestic”) compa- 
nies are a matter between it and its 
own citizens, and it does not voluntarily 
undertake to make them extra-territo- 
rial in application and thus infringe 
upon the rights of other states. It is not 
necessary from the standpoint of sound 
finance, and it is unwise from the stand- 
point of relations between itself and 
other states. 


Supervising Powers 

While states have supervising powers 
over insurance companies, their powers 
are properly limited to carrying out the 
provisions of laws enacted by the states 
and these powers do not extend to 
changing the meaning of the law through. 
forced interpretations, nor to going be- 
yond the express wording of the law and 
reading into it something that (however 
much the supervising officer might per- 
sonally wish had been incorporated) is 


not a part of the law. It needs no ar- 
gument to show what a dangerous and 
chaotic condition would result if super- 
vising and administering officers of a 
state had the power of the legislature 
and could make laws at their will. In re- 
lation to their administrative officers leg- 
islatures are jealous of this power to 
make laws and do not and cannot dele- 
gate it to such officers. The courts are 
equally jealous of the law as written and 
pr: a courts’) right to construe 
aw if t is questi 
suction. ere is question as to con- 
t cannot, therefore, be safely ar 

by any state or permitted by a a 
state, that a law relating to the “domes- 
ic corporations of one state can, at the 
will of a supervising officer, be applied 
to the a aon of another state. 

_Legislatures are also jealou i 
right to legislate for the sein Kg 
their own states and are properly re- 
sentful of any attempt upon the part 
of the legislature of any other state to 
make its laws extra-territorial in mean- 
ing or scope. If, therefore, the law of 
any given stute prohibits its corporations 
from making certain investments, it is 
Proper that its administrative officers 
should see that the law is carried out 
as it relates to its own (“domestic”) cor- 
porations, but it is not proper that they 
should attempt to read into the laws of 
other states their own laws. Of course 
if an administering or supervising offi- 
cer of a given state finds through the 
application of recognized financial stand- 
ards that a corporation of another state 
is financially unsound, he not only has 
the right but has the duty to see that 
such corporation is brought to a sound 
basis or excluded from his state. In 
doing this, however, recognized financial 
standards must be used, and not some 
standard peculiar to the given state. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Opposes Such Laws 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, composed of practically all of 
the representative fire insurance compa- 
nies operating in the United States, 
through its committee on laws and its 
legal department, have opposed, through 
every proper means within their power, 
the Passage of laws prohibiting the 
ownership of the stock of one company 
by another company, believing such 
laws to be not only unnecessary but to 
the contrary most harmful to the best 
interests of the public and the American 
lisurance companies. Where the National 
Board has opposed such laws it has 
logically argued, and it has demonstrated, 
that the chief (in fact only) beneficia- 
ries under such laws would be insurance 
companies of other countries operating 
in the United States in their own 


names and through companies owned by 
them. 


New York Insurance Laws; Ownership 
by One Insurance Company of Stock 
in Another Insurance Company 


By reference to 1927 Edition of New 
York Insurance Law (annotated) edited 
by William Edward Baldwin and pub- 
lished by the Banks Law Publishing Co., 
it will be found that the State of New 
York in its Laws of 1921, Chapter 255, 
amended Section 16 of the Insurance 
Law by the following: 

Any domestic insurance company other than 
a life insurance company to invest not more 
than twenty per centum’of its capital in or 
loan such amount on the stock of another 
insurance corporation carrying on the same 
kind of insurance business which is incor- 
porated under the laws of the United States 
or of any state thereof and transacting such 
insurance business exclusively in foreign 
countries. The annotation says: 

The purpose of this amendment was to 
remove some of the alleged barriers to the 
development of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. A part of the plan of the United States 
Shipping Board for such development was the 
organization of a foreign trade financing cor- 
poration and also the formation of a large 
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marine insurance company to provide insur- 
ance facilities required by this foreign finan- 
cing corporation so that it would not be neces: 
sary to place this insurance in the foreign 
market. It accordingly recommended that the 
insurance laws of various states be amende 
to permit insurance companies to invest in 
the stock of similar companies organized in 
the United States for the purpose of en- 
gaging solely in the business of insurance in 


foreign markets in direct competition with 
companies abroad-—in other words to invest 
in the stock of this marine insurance cor- 
poration. Section 16 of the Insurance Law 
prohibited a domestic insurance company 


from investing in the stock of another insur- 
ance company carrying on the same kind of 
insurance business with one exception and 
the amendment will permit of such investment 
by a company other than life to the extent of 
twenty per cent of its capital. 


The laws of 1923, Chapter 606, pro- 
vide (quoted from annotation): 


Authorized any domestic insurance company, 
with the consent of the superintendent, to in- 
vest in or loan on the stock of any other 
insurance company carrying on the same kind 
of business and permitted funds of companies 
organized under sections 110 and 150 to be 
invested in the stock of another insurance cor- 
poration if, in addition to the amount of its 
capital stock, the amount invested, all out- 
standing liabilities and the unearned premi- 
ums on unexpired risks it shall have a sur- 
plus equal to fifty per centum of its capital, 
such investment not to be allowed as an 
asset at more than the actual value as as- 
certained in the manner approved by the su- 
perintendent. These amendments will give do- 
mestic companies the privileges now exercised 
by foreign companies and permit the control 


of our companies to remain in American 
hands. , i 
“Required domestic companies which on 


January 1, 1923, held any unauthorized stock 
to dispose of the same not later than July 1, 
1928, or such further time as should be fixed 
in writing by the superintendent. 
Laws of 1925 
The Laws of 1925, Chapter 202, pro- 
vide (quoted from annotation) : 

Repeals old and adds new subdivision 4, and 
amends subdivision 10 of section 16, of the 
Insurance Law, relating to investment of capi- 
tal and surplus, by authorizing domestic stock 
and mutual msurance corporations, other than 
a life, to invest not more than fifty per cent 
of their surplus funds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding fifty per cent of their paid-in capital 
directly in the stock of other insurance cor- 
porations, and authorizes such corporations to 
invest in the stock of any corporation which 


has an investment in the stock of any in- 
surance company not in excess of five per 
cent of the stock of such insurance corpora- 
tion and providing the superintendent shall 


allow such stock as an asset only at the value 
ascertained by dividing the aggregate amount 
of surplus and capital of such insurance com- 
pany by the number of its shares of capital 
stock issued. The amendment gives to do- 
mestic stock casualty companies and to all 
domestic mutuals the same privileges regard- 
ing investment in the stock of insurance com- 
panies as is now permitted to domestic stock 
fire and marine insurance companies. The 
1923 amendments removed the prohibitions con- 
tained in the law regarding investment by a 
fire insurance company in the stock of an 
insurance company transacting the same kind 
of business, and permitted fire insurance com- 
panies to invest in the stock of other fire 
insurance companies directly and not through 
the medium of a holding corporation. It was 
discovered that the restrictions against indi- 
rect investments in the stock of other fire 
insurance companies tended to prohibit legi- 
timate investments in sound securities, and 
the 1925 amendments are designed to legal- 
ize such investments and extend impartially to 
all classes of domestic companies the same 
privileges which are accorded to fire insur- 
ance companies. 

New subdivision 4 of Section 16 reads 

as follows: 

No such funds of any domestic insurance 
corporation shall be invested in or loaned on 
its own stock, nor invested in or loaned on 
the stock of any insurance corporation, nor 
invested ‘in or loaned on the stock of any 
corporation which has invested in or loaned 
any of its funds on the stock of any insur- 
ance corporation or which has invested in or 
loaned any of its funds on the stock of any 
corporation having an investment, interest or 
equity of any nature or description in the 
stock of an insurance corporation, except as 
herein provided. In the case of a stock in- 
surance corporation, other than life, it may 
invest not more than fifty per centum of its 
surplus funds difectly in the stocks of other 
insurance corporations. Such domestic in- 
surance corporation other than life may in- 
vest in or loan its funds on the stocks, bonds 
or other evidence or indebtedness of any sol- 
vent institution incorporated under the laws 
of the United States or of any state thereof, 
notwithstanding that such institution has an 
investment, interest or equity of any na- 
ture or description in the stocks of any in- 
surance corporation, or corporations, includ- 
ing the stock of the investing insurance cor- 
poration, provided that such investment, in- 
terest or equity is not in the aggregate in 
excess of five per centum of the total gross 
assets of such institution. In determining the 
condition of any domestic insurance corpora- 
tion investing its funds as herein permitted 
in the stock of an insurance company, the 
superintendent of insurance shall only allow 
such stock as an asset at the value ascer- 
tained by dividing the aggregate amount of 


the surplus and capital of such insurance 

gag number of its shares of capital 

The foregoing quotations, both from 
the New York Statutes and the annota- 
tions, are given to show the clear intent 
of the New York legislature to permit 
such investments to its “domestic” com- 
panies in order that they might compete 
with foreign or alien insurance compa- 
nies, and the equally clear intent to con- 
fine the statute to its own (“domestic”) 
companies, 


Alleges Fallacy 


As an -illustration of the fallacy of 
that portion of the New York law and/or 
the New York Superintendent’s con- 
struction thereof which prohibits a “do- 
mestic company from investing more 
than 50% of its surplus in the stock of 
another insurance company, it is to be 
noted that a “domestic” company can at 
a given moment be in full compliance 
with either Section 16 or the New York 
Superintendent’s construction of it, and 
the next moment make itself no weaker 
in fact relieve itself of insurance lia- 
bility, increase the surplus of its owned 
company, and yet be in violation of Sec- 
tion 16 and the Superintendent’s con- 
struction. For instance Company “A” 
(“domestic” company) has: 

Capital Surplus Prem. R 
$10,000,000 $12,000,000 $15,000,000 
It owns stock of anoth 7 
“B” ee: er company, 
Capital Surplus Prem. Res. 
$3,000,000 $3,000,000 $15,000,000 
New York allows stocks of other com- 
panies to be valued at their capital and 
surplus (a sound policy) and so the in- 
vestment of Company “A” in Company 
B” is $6,000,000, or exactly 50% of the 
surplus of “A” and in full compliance. 
However, Company “A” (or “B”) con- 
cludes to reinsure all of the insurance 
lability of “B” in a company entirely 
out-side the “Group” (no connection 
with “A”), Assuming a commission to 
the reinsured company of 40% on its 
outstanding premium reserve, the result 
according to both New York Section 16 
and the New York Superintendent would 

be as follows: 


or Capital Surplus Prem. Res. 
Co. “A +++ +-$10,000,000 $12,000,000 $15,000,000 
co: Se « 3,000,000 9,000,000 nil 


The combined capital and surplus of 
Company “B” now amounts to $12,000,- 
000: it has no insurance liability at all 
(and therefore through it no one could 
claim danger of excess liability): its in- 
vestments are financially sound (else it 
could not show such capital and sur- 
pius) and therefore ownership of this 
stock means no more than ownership of 
their other sound investments, and yet 
according to both Section 16 and the 
Superintendent all of the surplus of “A,” 
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a “domestic” (New York) company, has 
disappeared and being a New York Com- 
pany it is disqualified and must cease 
writing business and liquidate or else 
pay in more surplus. 

Of course “A” has another alternative; 
that i¥3 to say, it arranges for “B” to 
reacquire from the company with whom 
it was reinsured the premium reserve 
of $15,000,000 (and the policy liability in- 
cident thereto), and thereupon “A” im- 
mediately finds itself the happy posses- 
sor of $12,000,000 surplus. 


Calls Address General, Not Direct 
Reply to Beha 

No attempt has been made particularly 
to apply the above illustration to the 
New York Superintendent’s individual 
views as expressed in his so-called 
“footnotes.” ‘Lo those so inclined, how- 
ever, it is not difficult to make this ap- 
plication. In fact, there are a number 
ot additional illustrations that could be 
given to show the tallacy, both or the 
inew York law and of the New York 
Superintendent’s construction of the law. 

‘the only true tests of the soundness 
of the “Group” are the old well-recog- 
nized financial tests applied so long by 
the test of time in foreign countries as 
well as in this country. In other words, 
the system has been tried and has not 
been found wanting and it has served 
to aid the world wide public as well as 
the public of the country and of the 
state of incorporation, and the stock- 
holder. 





HOTEL LIABILITY 

The J. H. Avery insurance Agency at 
Hot Springs, Ark., is carrying general 
liability and elevator coverage as well as 
other forms of insurance on the new 
Howe Hotel. The Avery Agency was in- 
structed by the owner of the hotel to 
get protection against any and every- 
thing. 
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A HAPPY CHOICE 


Ls considering a life insurance career, one may be somewhat in doubt 
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as to which company to choose. 


As a man looks carefully over the life insurance field, he sees a number 
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of institutions with which any agent might feel proud to be associated, but 
we do not believe that he can find a company more worthy of his confidence 
and esteem than the Massachusetts Mutual. 
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For more than seventy-six years it has been building a reputation for 
integrity and square dealing towards its policyholders and its agents. It is 
noted for its splendid service, always promptly and efficiently rendered. Its 





policy contracts are unexcelled and are sold at a net cost that is notably low. 
Its policyholders are its friends and enthusiastic advocates. 


Any agent of our Company will tell you how valuable an asset the 
good will of the public toward the Massachusetts Mutual is in his work. 
He will also tell you that he receives the whole-hearted co-operation of a 
Home Office that is always ready to do its part. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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By MERVIN L. LANE 


Sometimes an artist can come along 
and tell our story better than we can. 
And that is what George Davison has 
done in pen and ink with the picture on 
this page. He takes a policyholder who 
is walking along a beautiful street where 
he is quite at home by reason of his 
circumstances, his bringing up, his out- 
He can continue comfort- 
able and secure on that thoroughfare as 
long as he has provided against the fu- 
ture. This he does by insurance. 

3ut let him drop his insurance and 
what happens? Is he not apt to find 
himself crowded off that street, forced to 
find a lower social level? He may not 
drop with his policy all the way to the 
street where poverty reigns, but thou- 
sands of men in a similar predicament 
have done so. When they let their in- 
surance lapse they leave the way open 
to trip over life’s contingencies. It is 
a significant, sometimes a pathetic, de- 
scent because it brings with it an en- 
tirely different aspect of life; a lessen- 
ing of the sense of responsibility, an 
indifference of their families, a contempt- 
ful gesture of the future, a sinking of all 
social levels. 


The Agent’s Responsibility 


We mustn’t reserve all our scoldings 
for this man. Primarily he is to blame, 
it is true, but in many cases the agent 
who wrote him cannot dodge responsi- 
bility because the policyholder wasn’t 
made to stick to his insurance. 

When we compare the intensive effort 
put forth in the most intensive busi- 
ness in the world to put business on the 
books with the nonchalant manner in 
which many insurance men permit pol- 
icyholders to shy away from insurance, 
it is astounding. It reminds one of noth- 
ing so much as the angler who spends 
hours waiting in a small boat on the bay 
for a bite and who, after catching a good 
string, throws the fish back into the 
water and starts for some other part 
of the bay again to try his luck. It’s 
fishing in new waters which attracts him; 
not following through when once he is 
successful in the old spot. 


Story About Two Small Boys 


A contractor who had just completed 
a beautiful stretch of pavement, once 
took it upon himself to box the ears of 
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two young boys who had been caught 
in the act of placing unwelcome foot- 
prints on same, before it had started to 
solidify. A particularly motherly mother 
happened along, and upbraided the con- 
tractor for his “brutality.” 

“T am surprised,” she said, “to see a 
man your size mistreating two young- 
sters in this way.” She paused. “Don’t 
you love children at all?” 

The contractor replied. “Madam,” he 
said, “I do love children—in the ab- 
stract—but not in the concrete.” 

Toco many life underwriters are in 
favor of the conservation of business in 
the abstract, but are unwilling to demon- 
strate in concrete fashion. 


The New vs. the Old Custom 


The digestive processes of a cow are 
fundamentally sound, because I believe 
in my daily life, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to repeat a thought rather often, in 
order to digest it mentally. A few years 
ago, in an article which appeared in The 
Gold Book, I quoted the thoughts of a 
prominent paper manufacturer in con- 
nection with “The Old Customer.” I am 
repeating his ideas once more, because, 
to my mind, they are particularly to the 
point, clever, effectively said, and above 
all, true. 

“Tt’s more spectacular to bring in a 
new customer than it is to keep an old 
one happy. New customers may be 
added as your business grows or they 
can be dragged in to fill the gaps left 
by customers you have lost through in- 
attention. At any rate, you need new 
customers. But the new customer 
doesn’t remain a new customer long. No 
matter how strongly he was “sold” he 
gets to be an old customer as soon as 
he is safely on the book. Your old cu- 
tomers deserve the same attention from 
you that your prospects receive. The 
fact that a man gave you an order last 
year or last month doesn’t mean that his 
business is going to come to you auto- 
matically forever. The moral is: Don’t 
neglect your prospects. But don’t neg- 
lect vour old customers. For, attention 
pays.” 

- Earl Derr Biggers is credited with 
having said that the most humiliated per- 
son in this wide world was the fellow 
who carried his harp to a party and was 
not asked to play. Permit me to add 
to this, life-insurance-wise, that the 
most humiliated man in the life insur- 


ance world, is the underwriter who al- 
lows one of his policyholders to lapse a 
policy, only to find it restored by some- 
one else. 
Why Policies Lapse 

There are many reasons why policies 
lapse. I have studied this very carefully 
in recent years, and I have found the 
following to be the primary reasons of 
policyholders, for the lapsation of insur- 


ance: 

1. “Can’t afford it.” 

2. “Inconvenient to pay when due.” 

3. “Didn’t receive premium notice.” 

4. “Forgot about. it.” 

5. “Dissatisfied with service.” 

6. “A friend told him the policy was 
no good.” 

7. “Changed his mind about the 
form of insurance he wants.” 

8. “Policy was actually other than 


represented.” 
Let us take these various reasons, and 
make a brief analysis of them. 

1. “Can't afford it.’ The man who 
lapses insurance for this reason, was 
either over-sold by the agent or by him- 
self. I doubt whether any salesman 
would knowingly sell a man more than 
he could afford to carry, because such 
a sale is bound to result in “grief” for 
both agent and policyholder. Sometimes, 
however, this situation is the result of a 
feeling on the part of the applicant, 
that he does not want to admit to the 
salesman hat he cannot afford the 
amount of insurance suggested. But 
where the premium is not paid, and this 
reason is given, it is generally possible 
to salvage some of the business, by either 
changing the policy to a lower form, or 
reducing the amount to the point where 
it will be possible for future premiums 
to be met. 

More Excuses 

2. “Inconvenient to pay when due.” 
This is not by any means justification for 
lapsation, because if the agent is on the 
job he will find that in most cases, the 
company will co-operate with the policy- 
holder in either tccepting temporarily 
what is known as a “deposit premium,” 
or will agree to the change of premium 
payments from annual or semi-annual to 
quarterly, as a means of assisting in the 
conservation of the business. 

3° “Didn’t receive premium notice.” 
If the agent is on the job in this case, 
just as in the cases cited previously, the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Lapse Fighters Tell How They Save Policies 


A Group of Insurance Men Who Have Been Particularly Successful in Keeping Business On the Books 
, Describe Their Methods for the Gold Book 
The Gold Book wrote to a number of insurance companies with the 


request that they furnish the names of some of their best conservators of 
business—men who will stage a good fight to keep business on the books 


and at the same time proceed by intelligent methods. 


From the list of 


names The Gold Book then asked the men whose articles are printed here- 
with to tell how they personally operate to keep down the lapse record. 

Their articles will be found to be timely and informative and should 
be of value to the production forces of America. 





My Premium Checking Plan 


By M. A. BROWN, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


Have a Plan or System for looking 
after premiums. 

Adhere strictly to the plan with no de- 
viation or lapse. 

Look after every overdue premium, 
each one individually, at least once a 
week. Have one day of the week set 
apart for looking after delinquent items. 

Acquaint yourself with your policy- 


holders. This can be done by personal 
contact and even by correspondence 
with them. 


Become familiar with the habits of 
your policyholders with regard to their 
attention to payment of premiums, 
whether prompt or slow. Send “past- 
due notice” of every overdue premium 
on, say, Monday following the date on 
which premium was due. 

Send “second notice” 
Monday. 

On the next Monday request the agent 
who wrote the business to see policy- 
holder personally. The agent who wrote 
the business is the best man to see de- 
linquent policyholder. 


Watch Approaching End of Grace 


If policyholder is not available to 
agent, write a special letter calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the premium is 
overdue and is in need of attention. 

Watch the approaching end of the 31 
days’ grace period. Write a special let- 
ter covering that point and urge settle- 
ment before the 3l-day grace period 
expires. 

If policyholder is short of cash, sug- 
gest extension by way of promissory 
note, if Company’s rules permit. 

Suggest part cash payment and part 
note settlement where Company rules 
will not permit acceptance of note for 
full premium. 

Suggest change from annual to semi- 
annual or quarterly, or from semi-an- 
nual to quarterly. 

Suggest part cash and part note for 
semi-annual premium, or even part cash 
and part note for quarterly premium in 
cases where Company’s rules will not 
permit acceptance of note for full semi- 
annual or for quarterly premium, as the 
case may be 


Overdue Notes 


Where premium already has been set- 
tled by note and note is overdue and 
unpaid, and payment not likely to be 
made in a short time, arrange, if Com- 
pany’s rules permit, for settlement by 
way of lien note charge against reserve 
value of contract. 

Where reserve value is not sufficient 
to permit settlement by lien note in full, 
arrange for best partial cash payment on 
account and balance of premium by lien 
note. 

In a case of financial stringency with 
policyholder, suggest withdrawal of 
sufficient of any accumulated dividends 
that may stand to the credit of the pol- 
icy, this to cover the premium, or if 
amount of premium is in excess of that 
of the dividend fund, use dividend fund 
to apply towards payment of premium, 


on the next 


and if policyholder cannot pay balance 
in cash, arrange for acceptance of prom- 
issory note, which can be done in many 
cases. 


Ask for All the Facts 


If surrender of contract for cash value 
is requested, ask policyholder for a frank 
and full statement of his reasons for re- 
questing surrender. This will, in many 
cases, help the Agency to clear up some 
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point of misunderstanding or dissatis- 
faction and will keep the business on 
the books. 


In all cases where cash sie is re- 
quested, suggest as an alternative ad- 
justment, the taking of a loan. Explain 
that the loan privilege is contained in the 
contract to take care of policyholders 
who are in need of cash; that this pro- 
vides use of cash and at the same time 
saves the insurance for the policyholder. 

In many cases where cash surrender 
value is requested, the policyholder is 
under the impression that he is obliged 
to discontinue the policy because of in- 
ability to pay cash premium. Therefore, 
the giving of an extension by way of a 
promissory note for a few months, if 
Company’s rules permit, will keep the 
business on the books. 

In cases of request for surrender, ex- 
plain to the policyholder the many val- 
uable and attractive features of his con- 
tract. Call attention to the compara- 
tively low premium rate called for by 
present policy; mention the dividends be- 
ing allowed in reduction of. premium, 
and make comparison with the amount 
of premium which would need to be paid 
on a similar amount and plan of in- 
surance if issued at attained age. 

Point out also the possibility of the 





policyholder being now insurable, in 
which event policyholder should considér 
seriously the extreme inadvisability of 
giving up life insurance now carried. 

Suggest Reductions im Line, If Necessary 

Suggest reduction in amount of insur- 
ance as an alternative to surrendering of 
total amount. 

Suggest change in plan of contract 
from a higher to a lower premium form, 
as for example, change to Ordinary Life 
or 20-Payment Life from 20-Year En- 
dowment, or to Ordinary Life from 20- 
Payment Life for present amount of in- 
surance, or even as a last resort for a 
reduced amount on the rewritten form. 

Make every effort to persuade policy- 
holders against making loans on policy. 

Suggest to policyholder who requests 
a loan for full loan value, that perhaps 
a loan for a smaller amount will be suffi- 
cient for his present financial needs. 

Advise policyholder to keep his con- 
tract free and clear from indebtedness as 
a “sacred trust for his family, or own old 
age.’ 
Explain to the policyholder who states 
he cannot keep up his insurance because 
he is not able to take care of premium, 
or who wishes to surrender his policy 
for cash value, that that very co.dition 
makes the insurance more valuable, be- 
cause it has been truthfully said, “One 
needs life insurance protection most at 
the time when he is least able to pay 
the premium.” 

On Endowment policies particularly, 
point out the increasing guaranteed 
cash value from year to year and make 
comparison of that with the amount of 
net premium to be paid from year to 
year. In many cases it will be seen that 
the increase in value each year is in ex- 
cess of the net premium paid. 

On limited life policies on which but a 
few years’ premiums yet remain to be 
paid, explain that feature particularly, 
and show the policyholder the benefits 


of having his insurance full paid for life. 
Also on such cases of limited life pol 
icies, explain to policyholder that he will 
receive dividends not only for the re- 
mainder of the premium paying period, 
but also will receive dividends on the 
policy after it has become full paid. 


Bankruptcy 


If policyholder has gone into bank- 
ruptcy, suggest an arrangement with 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for release of pol- 
icy, the Trustee to receive a cash pay- 
ment equal to the cash surrender value, 
This settlement can be made by a loan 
on the contract, and then arranging with 
some one interested in the policyholder’ 
affairs to pay over to the Trustee a cash { 
payment to cover the difference between 
cash surrender value and net proceeds 
of loan. 

Keep in close touch with policyholders, 
who from your previous experience with 
them, are tardy in taking care of pre- 
miums, or who are prone to allow the 
3l-day grace period expire without set- 
tlement. Write a special letter, or tele- | 
phone. 

In many cases where policyholder neg- 
lects to answer letters regarding overdue 
premiums and the premium remains long 
overdue, send the policyholder a letter 
by registered mail. This usually re- 
ceives attention. 

Where necessary, suggest to policy- 
holder that he use sufficient of loan value 
of another policy on his life in the com- 
pany, to cover premium. 

If possible, have one man in the gen- 
eral agency force to look after delin- 
quent premium items, and also to take 
care of- requests for surrender values. 
This individual will in time gain much in- 
formation in regard to policyholders, 
their financial status, their habits as to 
taking care of premiums and the like, 
and this will be very helpful in keeping 
business on the books. 


Reinstating 3,200 Policies in 1926 


By HUGH C. HULL, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Chicago 


There are two courses to be followed 
in the conservation of business. Con- 
servation before lapse, and the reinstate- 
ment of lapsed policies. Of the two, the 
first is the most important. Our agen- 
cies have made, and are making, marked 
progress in this respect, recognizing that 
the true measure of their success is the 
net increase in their business in force 
rather than the amount of new business 
written. 

The writer is charged with the con- 
duct of our conservation department at 
Chicago, but because of the volume of 
business it would be impossible for one 
man to personally handle the large num- 
ber of cases that need attention. No 
accurate record can be kept of policies 
conserved before lapse, but during the 
year 1926 over 3,200 lapsed policies were 
re-instated through the local office. 
Over 50% of these are known to have 
been effected by agents. 

We depend much upon the agent be- 
cause the human element is of such vital 
importance. Personal contact with the 
policyholder is as essential in conserva- 
tion as it is in the initial solicitation of 
the risk, as it is often necessary to “re- 
paint the clients needs and resell the in- 
surance service.” 

This contact can best be established by 
the agent who wrote the business. A 
policyholder notified one of our agents 
that he must cancel some of his insur- 
ance as he had found that he simply 
had more than he could pay for. Each 


of his several policies had been taken 
for a specific purpose, and when he went 
over them with the agent to decide which 
he would surrender, he found that he 
could not afford to be without any of 
them, because each one covered a defi- 
nite need. 


Three Reasons for Lapses 


There are three principal reasons for 
lapsing life insurance. 


1. Lack of funds. 


2. Policies not properly sold, to fit the 
needs of the client. 


3. Surrendered, to be replaced in 
other companies. 


Lack of funds with which to pay pre- 
miums is the largest single cause of 
lapsed policies. And in addition to keep- 
ing our business on the books from our 
own standpoint, we have a responsibil- 
ity here to help our policyholders con- 
serve their insurance investment for 
themselves, and the protection that theif 
policies afford for their dependents. 

Our general proceedure or office routine 
is designed to meet such problems pat- 
ticularly, and it is here that we try to 
be of uniform assistance to the agent. 
We send him copies of all notices, te 
minders or conservation letters mailed to 
the policyholder. If the interested agent 
is no longer with us, the policyholder is 
assigned to an active agent in an effort 
to have every policyholder given person- 
al attention by some one. If the pre- 
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mium is unpaid the day before grace ex- 
pires, the agent is notified. If the pre- 
mium remains unpaid after grace expires 
a lapse memorandum card is prepared 
for the agent giving a complete descrip- 
tion of the policy, i. e., amount, kind, 
beneficiary, premium, when due and how 
paid, a record of payments on account 
if any, amount of loan, if any, require- 
ments to restore and a memorandum of 
any special information we may have. 

Frequently a lapse may be avoided or 
reinstatement effected by changing pre- 
miums from annual to semi-annual, or to 
quarterly, etc. or to other anniversary 
dates. Or if a small deposit is made in 
part payment of the premium the time 
for payment of the balance may be ex- 
tended. 


Premium Became Due “At the 
Wrong Time” 


The writer was asked to call on a man 
who found himself unable to pay the 
second annual premium on a life income 
policy for $100 a month. The policy 
had been issued through an agency in 
another city, since which: time the pol- 
icyholder had removed to Chicago. The 
agent had been unable to suggest a rem- 
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edy that satisfied him, by correspond- 
ence, principally* because of his insist- 
ance that the policy be reduced to $10,- 
000 and his resentment at thought of the 
amount of premium paid by him that 
he would lose, since the policy had no 
cash value. 


It appeared that his premium came due 
at the wrong time, for while at the mo- 
ment he could not even pay a quarterly 
premium, within three months he would 
have adequate funds. An extension was 
arranged for three months on a small 
deposit, at the end of which time the 
balance of an irregular fifteen months 
Premium was cheerfully paid making the 
annual Premium fall due thereafter in 
March instead of December, the original 
due date. 


A large number of policies lapse at 
the end of the first and second year than 
later on when reserves have been built 
up. Our policies provide for loans at the 
end of the second year. When other 
measures fail we will advance the second 
year value at the end of the first policy 
year to be applied in part payment of 
premium to the end of the year. This 
loan together with the dividend makes 
the net cash payment by the insured 
comparatively small. 

When loans are made on older policies 
we usually suggest, and sometimes in- 
sist, that the policyholder “protect” his 
loan by a new policy for an amount 
equal to, or exceeding the loan, frequent- 
ly on the term plan, for too often the 
loan is not repaid or other provision 
made to offset the reduction in the 
amount payable at death. 


Policies Not Properly Sold 


Policies may not fit because no diag- 
nosis was made of the insured’s needs 
and no particular effort made to cover 
them when the policy was written, or 
his situation and circumstances may have 
changed. 

A young man applied in person for 
the surrender value of a ten year en- 
dowment policy for $1,000, six years old, 
against which there was an outstanding 
policy loan. He had determined to dis- 
continue his policy because of the loan, 
which increased his annual payment 
while reducing his protection, and he 
needed more insurance. 

It was proposed that, subject to a 
satisfactory medical examination, we 
would reissue his policy on a life form 
as of its original date of issue, for the 
amount of insurance that his annual pre- 
mium would purchase. As the new pol- 
icy on the Twenty Payment Life plan 
would be for $3,590.68, would give him 
the benefit of his insurance age when 
he originally bought his policy, and as 
the difference in cash values would can- 
cel his loan, the suggestion appealed to 
him and he submitted to the examination 
and applied for the change. The figures 
were as follows: 


Endowment ..... $1,000.00—Cash Value $544.00 
Twenty Payment L.3,590.68— “ x 323.16 


Difference in Cash Values............ $220.84 
Lome Cancelled iiss: acc Ces cee ey 205.26 
Gach Balanee 266.0% occ bs vtctisseescwes $ 15.58 


Sometimes the policyholder imagines 
that he has the wrong kind of policy. 
This situation is frequently encountered 
now that the advantages of the Ordinary 
Life policy are becoming generally bet- 
ter known and accepted. The Ordinary 
Life policy is deservedly popular; and it 
probably will cover the insureds’ needs 
in most cases as well, or better, than 
any other form. But it does not follow 
that as soon as this fact is realized that 
we should change every other form of 
policy that we may happen to have to 
Ordinary Life. 

A $50,000 Twenty Payment Life 

A Twenty Payment Life policy for 
$50,000 of business insurance was ten- 
dered for surrender last year, when the 
insured was persuaded to make a loan 
for the third year value of $2,750 instead. 
When the fourth annual premium fell 
due he wanted to make a change. He 
had decided that he should have had 
Ordinary Life in the first place. He did 
not want to pay loan interest, and 
thought the change should be made im- 
mediately. To convince him that it 
would be to his advantage to continue 
his present policy, the following figures 
were submitted: 

New O. L. Prem. at age 38—2 yrs. 








(2% SE SOR OOD ise oie es sew teecrns $3,088.00 
Cash Value, 2nd Yr....... $900.00 . 
Dividend .....ccccccvcses 429.50 1,329.50 
Net Cost for 2 Yrs. ...cccscccccece $1,758.50 
Present Policy: 

Premium, 2 yrs. (2 x $1,917.00).... $3,834.60 
Loan Interest 2 yrs. .....ccedeedsuse 330.00 
$4,164.00 
5th Yr. Cash Value....... $5,350.00 
Present Cash Value ...... 2,750.00 
$2,600.00 
Plus Dividends: 
4G YR: KR $504.00 
Sth Yr. (if present 
scale is main- 
tained) ....... 1,034.50 $1,538.50 $4,138.50 
Net Cost for two years .........+4% $ 25.50 
The change was not made. The in- 


sured admitted that one reason for se- 
lecting this policy originally, instead. of 
Ordinary Life, was its higher cash val- 
ues which would constitute a readily ac- 
cessible reserve fund, outside his busi- 
ness, for emergencies, but the first oc- 
casion he had to use it, this and other 
advantages of this contract had been 
forgotten. 
The Insurance Adjuster 


We recently succeeded in saving a 
policy which a self-styled “Insurance 
adjuster” had induced a policyholder to 
cancel, invest the cash value and replace 
with new insurance. Our policy for $10,- 
000 was part of a total of $80,000 being 
surrendered. The insured had new poli- 


cies amounting to $90,000 and had $10,- 
000 cash in bank. 

When our check was delivered a state- 
ment was submitted, comparing the re- 
sult under his old policy for a period of 
fifteen years with the result over the 
same period under this policy, replaced 
by a new one at the end of the fourth 
year. The figures shown below are to- 
tals taken from this statement: : 

Premiums 
Original Policy.... 4 Yrs. at age 52 $2,116.40 
New Policy ....... 11 Yrs. at age 56 7,004.80 


15 $9,121.20 
7,936.50 


$1,184.70 


Ne 15 Yrs. ? 
Original Policy 15 Yrs. if continued. . 
Advantage in favor of Original Policy 

Cash Values 
Cash Value— 4th Yr. Original Policy 
Cash Value—1llth Yr. New Policy... 


15 Yrs. 


$ 920.00 
3,270.00 


$4,190.00 


: 17 
Cash Value 15th Yr. Original Policy 
a eS ee eng ype 3,970.00 
Advantage in favor of replacing the 
original with:a new policy........ $ 220.00 


Although the cash values are higher 
under the new policy, the advantage is 
still in favor of continuing the original 
policy because of the smaller premium 
outlay. Furthermore, as dividends would 
be greater under a continuance of the 
original policy, the apparent difference 
in cash value of $220 would be wiped out. 

As interest earned on cash values 
withdrawn and invested would equal 
about half of the difference in premiums, 
the insured decided ‘the change would 
be too expensive, returned the check 
just handed him, requested the return of 
his policy and issued his check for the 
premium then due. 


Dont’s Which Save Business 


By W. RANKIN FUREY, 
Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh 


Lapsation of insurance contracts is a 
great expense to insurance companies— 
and a poor advertisement for the partic- 
ular underwriter who originally sold the 
case. It not only means that he suffers 
a financial loss, but it is a discourage- 
ment that detracts from the confidence 
and mental poise which are so necessary 
to him. There are mainly three things 
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that must be done to prevent lapsing. 


I attempt properly to sell my clients 
by trying to carry out the following 
rules: Never oversell; take a sound 
financial premium settlement; avoid 
talking loan values and grace privileges; 
deliver the contract in person and ex- 
plain its many good points; plan, if nec- 


essary, ways and means of meeting the 
premium when it falls due; avoid high 
pressure sales, ; 

Keeping in contact with policyholders 
not only obtains much new business for 
a life insurance man, but also keeps in- 
tact his old business. A man who is 
being solicited for additional insurance 
does not often give up his present hold- 
ings. He valued these holdings when 
he bought them, and will continue to do 
so if the salesman, by keeping in close 
touch with him, keeps the value of his 
insurance before his mind. In this con- 
nection, the salesman should constantly 
advise against loaning on insurance pol- 
icy values, except in cases of extreme 
emergencies, for the lapse begins when 
the first loan is made against the con- 
tract. 

Occasionally there will be a lapse due 
to the fact that the need for the insur- 
ance has ceased to exist, or because of 
financial insolvency. These cases will be 
rare. When a client mentions discontin- 
uing his contract it is, in nine cases out 
of ten, due to temporary financial strain. 
The other one case in ten can almost 
always be traced to some slight dissatis- 
faction with the agent, the company or 
the contract. This condition would not 
exist if the client understood the posi- 
tion of the agent, company or accurate- 
ly understood what his contract provided. 

It is, therefore, entirely necessary for 
the insurance man to give personal serv- 
ice at the time the lapse is about to 
occur. He is the only one sufficiently 
acquainted with the financial situation 
and insurance viewpoint of his client to 
prevent the lapse. The underwriter has 
many ways to extend or provide for the 
premium which the client knows nothing 
of, and which if pointed out can be used 
and the business saved. To fail to pro- 
vide the personal service will mean loss 
of much business, while to provide it 
should be a privilege to the underwriter, 
as it gives him an opportunity to help 
his client and bring him that much 
closer. 


Tells New Clients to Expect Visits 


By CARL C. LANDER, 


State Mutual, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Every individual who is a prospect for 
life insurance service has ‘some definite 
problem; so it is up to the underwriter 
to know this specific problem in order 
to intelligently and conscientiously make 
it possible for the prospect to see that 
the solution can be accomplished by the 
plan offered. 

As a result of this the prospect knows 
what the particular contract will do for 
him, and if he accepts it he will forever 
have this in his mind. No one buys an 
article itself but he is concerned about 
what it will do for him. Therefore, as I 
see it, the most vital secret towards 
keeping the policies on the books is to 


solve problems in the very beginning 
rather than look for a man on whom we 
can wish a contract. After having ren- 
dered a service, pertaining to the policy- 
holder’s own interest, he unconsciously 
has a friendly feeling towards you, and 
the point is to try to keep this attitude 
alive through continued personal contact. 


Complete Preliminary Explanation 


When delivering a contract I go 
through it from cover to cover and ex- 
plain it and tell the policyholders in case 
there is anything that isn’t clear to them 
in the future to always come to me and 
I will gladly explain it. That keeps an 


eat 
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indifferent attitude from arising when by 
chance some unethical agent might try 
to interfere. I even go further by as- 
suring them that just because I have de- 
livered the contract that I am not 
through with them and that in case they 
have a premium come due at an inoppor- 
tune time to come right in to see me as 
it will always be a pleasure to look after 
their interests. I always try to keep 
myself exposed to them, as that’s the 
only way to serve. Naturally, I make 
many calls on my policyholders. 

When I receive a list from my general 
agent of policyholders nearing lapsation, 
I do nothing else but concentrate on this 
phase of the business and allow nothing 


to disconcert me until every man has 
been seen. I very often go in to see 
policyholders whose policies are about 
to lapse, and I always ask them, in the 
beginning, if they remembered why they 
bought the contract. They very quickly 
think of little John’s education, the 
wife’s monthly check, the mortgage or an 
occasional trip with plenty of money to 
add to the happiness and pleasure of the 
retired life. So, unless you have con- 
vincingly and interestingly presented 
your proposition to accomplish some 
definite purpose when the contract was 
first purchased, he will not respond fa- 
vorabiy when his policy becomes in- 
volved on account of failure to pay the 
premium. 


Work Hard On Re-instatements 


By L. G. CAMPBELL, 
Pacific Mutual, Oakland, Cal. 


After the regular notices have been 
sent out by the company, the clearing 
house sends me a list of my policyhold- 
ers who have not paid five days after the 
second notice has been received. I then 
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get in touch with them personally or by 
phone. If they have been paying an- 
nually, and semi-annually or quarterly is 
more convenient at the present time, I 
suggest they send that in at once. If it 


is impossible to do this, where a policy 
is three years old or more, I sug- 
gest that 1 send them a premium note 
for them to sign. If this is agreeable, 
the clearing house sends such a note. 

We also have a form of extension 
where the policy is only two years old. 
This requires a percentage of the pre- 
mium being paid, and an extension of 
thirty, sixty or ninety days. In all cases 
I follow up to see that the quarterly 
premium has been paid, or the premium 
note or extension has been signed. 
for any reason I am unable to keep the 
policy in force and it is lapsed, we then 
send them a letter enclosing a health 
certificate and try again to get them to 
pay, which in most cases we find the 
policyholder will sign, if conditions have 
changed so he can pay part or all of his 
premium. 

I handle all my clientele the same way, 
as stated above, and keep after them as 
long as I think there is a chance to have 
them keep their policy. In some cases 
which do not pay up, I wait until the 
next anniversary of the contract and then 
call to see them in regard to reinstating 
their policy. I find a great many people 
will do this when I show them that they 
can ‘save money, because the policy was 
issued at a younger age and there is also 
a dividend or so that can be used toward 
paying the premium, provided they rein- 
state. In some cases it is just like sell- 
ing the insurance over again, but I am 
very glad to give them the time, and it 
does not matter if it is a $1,000 policy, 
I try just.as hard to have them keep or 
reinstate their policy. With me it is 
just a matter of keeping in touch with 
my clientele all the time and seeing that 
their wants are taken care of. 


Travels 500 Miles To Save Policy 


By P. H. KENT, 


Connecticut General, Rutland, Vt. 


Our agency is so much interested in 
keeping policies on our books that upon 
one occasion an agent in our office made 
a trip of five hundred miles in order to 
prevent the lapsing of a $2,000 case. 
This $2,000 was sold to the son of a 
farmer who would not consider anything 
less than a twenty year endowment for 
the boy, although we advised against it. 
The cash value looked alluring to an- 
other agent as a first premium on the 
policy he wanted to write after the young 
man had been graduated from college 
and had gone to New York City to work. 
We decided not to let this $2,000 case 
get off our books without a fight. We 
are glad to inform you that not only did 
the policy stick, but an additional $25,000 
was sold as a direct result of our work 
on the case. 

I recall another instance of a promi- 
nent man who had $10,000 insurance 
which I had sold him. He wrote in for 


the full loan value, his request striking 
me as unusual because I knew his finan- 
cial standing was first class. I visited 
him to find out why he wanted this loan 
value, and as I thought might be the 
case learned that another insurance man 
was trying to do a little twisting. We 
kept the $10,000 on the books and sold 
him another policy for $300 single pre- 
mium and also one for $1,427 premium. 
To see that man I drove 120 miles. 


Monday Morning Check-Ups 


You will see by the two instances here- 
in narrated that it pays to conserve busi- 
ness, because you not only have the sat- 
isfaction of seeing a man stay sold, but 
other leads develop into additional. in- 
surance. 

, As a general agent I found that the 
initial step to prevent lapses in business 
is to see that good men become agents. 
When you get a good man you should 


not only tell him how to sell insurance 
but how to make it stick. We drive this 
thought home all the time. : 
In this agency every Monday morning 
I go over every receipt in the office and 
note those which are nearing the ex- 
piration of the grace period. Then our 


man is given a list of everything ap- 
proaching the expiration period so that 
he mey call on the insured. At the same 
time a personal letter goes out from this 
office. We do our best to guard against 
careless lapsation, unnecessary lapsation 
and contacts with twisters. 


Agents Should Not Paint the Lily White 


By E. P. SOUTHWARD 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 


Keeping the business on the books 
carries out the very agreement made be- 
tween my company and my client. The 
insurance contract is the best in the 
world. None is more fair, considerate 
or more worth while. 

I write all of my business on the an- 
nual basis, as this furnishes fewer op- 
portunities for my policyholders to think 
about their premiums falling due. When 
selling my contract I always sell the 
kind that suits my prospects’ needs. I 
never try to negotiate something that 
would not be appropriate to increase my 
commissions, but I solicit with the idea 
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that business properly sold and sold to 
fit the need rather than to boost my 
commissions will not only make a satis- 
fied policyholder for my company and 
myself, but is material for future busi- 
ness and in the long run will give me a 
larger income, with a smaller first year 
commission and annual renewals for a 
limited number of years, than to have 
made a larger first year’s commission 
only to have a lapse before subsequent 
premiums are paid, leaving my policy- 
holder dissatisfied and in a frame of 
mind that I could not sell him again. 
All of this can be overcome. Now, I 
do not mean to say that all contracts 
sold are going to stay on the books 
(that is impossible), but the number of 
lapses will certainly be governed by the 
amount of .effort you put forth and ac- 





tual service you put into this end of the 
work. I sell my contracts for a specific 
purpose. If for protecting wife and 
babies, I try to get them to visualize 
what their homes would be with the 
breadwinner and life’s companion gone 
to his last place of rest. After I deliver 
the contract I make it my business to 
keep in close personal touch with my 
policyholders. If any of them should by 
death lose a member of his or her fam- 
ily I write a letter expressing my sym- 
pathy, but oftener I call upon them in 
person. I feel that too much personal 
contact cannot be made between the 
agent and clients. I keep cards on my 
policyholders and, therefore, know each 
month who has a premium falling due, 
and if he does not get in touch with me, 
I do with him. This, of course, takes 
some of my time, but it keeps my policy- 
holders in a friendly frame of mind 
towards me through whom I get many 
tips as well as writing new business on 
old policyholders. 


Has Been Selling Insurance Since 1915 


_I have been soliciting life insurance 
since May 24, 1915. Although I have not 
been the largest producer, I have been 
awarded several prizes by my company 
for the agent showing the best record 
on lapses. I have a great many policy- 
holders that have bought their second 
and up to as many as ten consecutive 
policies, all, I believe, on account of the 
personal interest I show in them after 
my company’s contract has been deliv- 
ered. 

I cannot fail to call attention again to 
the proper selling of policies, as this is 
vac beginning of whatever the end will 

e, 


No Extravagant Statements of What the 
Company Will Do 


If the policyholder does not under- 
stand the policy the fault is the agent’s. 
I endeavor to be accurate in telling him 
about proceeds and diwdends so that he 
does not lose confidence. It is silly to 
promise too much at the original sale. 
The agent has a pretty good idea of 
what the contract calls for and he should 
not try to paint the lily too white. The 
contract and the results are attractive 
enough without offering extravagant in- 
ducements to buy. I am proud to say 
that in my twelve years of salesmanship 
I have not had a policyholder claim he 
was buying something which did not ma- 
terialize. Of course, I have had lapses, 
but as a rule they have been due to 
business reverses. You may rest assured 
if one of my policyholders is in a posi- 
tion to continue his insurance he will find 
me on the job ready to convince him 
that he shouldn’t let it drop. 


Effective Use Of Policy Jacket Slips 


By FRANK A. WESLEY, 
Columbian National, Pittsburgh 


The business that pays 
Is the business that stays. 

The quickest way to define the differ- 
ence between success and failure as far 
as an insurance agent is concerned is to 
learn whether or not his business renews. 

The man who buys a policy for the 
purpose of educating his children is not 
going to let it go if he can help it. It 
means something more to him than sim- 
ply a $10,000 life insurance policy. It 
represents the future of his boy or girl. 
The insured who is, sold a policy to pay 


off a mortgage or to buy a little home 
for his family if he should be taken 
away thinks of his homeless family rath- 
er than of the deposit. If you sell the 
insured the idea of a life insurance pro- 
gram you can be almost certain that his 
insurance will renew. 


Printed Jacket Slips 


Some salesmen who are remarkably 
successful in keeping business on the 
books have printed slips that they paste 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Sorrow Follows Lapsation 


General Agents Tell The Gold Book Of Actual Cases Where Dropping Of Policies Led To 
Reduced Circumstances 


Every insurance man who has been in the business any length of time 
has had contact with experiences of families which are suffering greatly 


because of the lapsing of policies. 


Frequently, those lapses came as the 
result of carelessness of the insured or lack of attention from agents. 


These 


constitute the real economic tragedies of modern life, all the more to be 


deplored because they are preventable. 


General agents have given The Gold 


300k some instances of actual distress and poverty which have come under 
their notice in the past, and for which dropping of policies was responsible. 








Let Insurance Slide; 


Widow Now a Waitress 
By PAUL F,. CLARK 


General Agent John Hancock, 
Boston, Mass. 

















Mrs. Clark and I have many times 
dined at a well-known hotel in Massa- 
chusetts, where the service is entirely 
by waitresses, many of whom _ have 
served the hotel for years. On many 
occasions we noticed a waitress nearby 
who had never seemed to us to the man- 





PAUL F. CLARK 


ner born, She was probably 45 to 50 
years of age and had a very sad but 
kindly face. We often thought that she 
seemed more like a mother to some of 
the younger girls in the dining room 
than one of their fellow-workers. Man 
times as she stood on the mosaic floor 
waiting for guests to be seated at her 
table, she appeared to be in deep 
thought, probably thinking of the past. 
lt seemed to be very hard for her to 
stand for hours at a time—she was often 
very tired and it was particularly dif- 
ficult for her to carry the heavy trays 
that of necessity she must handle. Some- 
times she looked as though she could 
scarcely endure the work at dinner time, 
and we wondered why the hotel contin- 
ued to employ her. 
€ impressions we got was that she 
had probably been more fortunate in 
her beginnings, had possibly been the 
mother of a family and that she might 
even have lived in luxury, but that mis- 
fortune had come her way. We also 
felt sure that the hotel had kept her 
because of her wonderful character, 
probably realizing that she could get 
no similar work elsewhere. 
A Real Drama 


One evening this summer, almost at 


the height of the dinner hour, a very 
beautilully gowned woman of middle age 
entered the dining room and was es- 
corted to the table served by the wait- 
ress whom we had watched so long. As 
this unusually attractive woman ap- 
proached her table, I noticed a peculiar 
expression on the face of the waitress 
and when suddenly the guest, herself, 
observed the waitress, she stopped, ex- 
claimed and embraced her affectionate- 
ly. Calling her by her first narhe, she 
asked her to be seated at the other side 
of the table. This, of course, the poor 
waitress could not do, but after some 
conversation she served the guest her 
dinner as ordered. 


The following day I fortunately had 
an opportunity to learn the history of 
this bit of drama: 

As girls these two women had been 
chums. They came from a small city 
and married two men whom they had 
known from boyhood. Sometime after 
their marriage the woman, who later be- 
came a waitress, and her husband moved 
to another city. Both men- were suc- 
cessful. Each accumulated an estate 
largely through life insurance. The man 
who had remained in his home town was 
of a conservative type; the other man 
more speculative. Before the latter was 
forty he had an opportunity to make 
an investment in a new copper company, 
which promised great returns on the in- 
vestment made. Against the advice of 
his old friend, he borrowed on his life 
insurance to its full limit, investing his 
cash values in the stock of this new 
company. Three years later the copper 
company went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver and the stockholders received no 
dividend in liquidation. The man short- 
ly thereafter had business reverses which 
greatly curtailed his income and he was 
unable to continue the interest payments 
on his loan and premiums as well, and 
so his insurance was cancelled in the 
hope that he would later be able to take 
it up again. Two years later he deid, 
leaving his wife with one daughter who 
had never been strong. Although in dire 
need and distress, she could not turn to 
her girlhood friend as they had become 
estranged in the years of separation. She 
found that with her limited qualifications 
she could make more money as a wait- 
ress than in any other way and so for 
more than ten years she has supported 
herself and daughter from this form of 
livelihood. 

The chum’s husband, on the other 
hand, who had continued to live in the 
home city, died a few years ago leaving 
a large amount of life insurance and con- 
siderable other money in real estate and 
securities, all of which provides an in- 
come sufficient to provide amply for his 
widow, who finds it pleasant to spend 
a portion of, her winters in the South 
and a portion of her summers in New 
England. 

After hearing the story, Mrs. Clark 
and I expressed the hope that the in- 
come is large enough and the fortunate 
-one so inclined to provide also for the 
waitress friend as long as she may live. 
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Wife Could Have Saved 


Policy If She Had Known 
By JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, 
New York City 























In reducing the amount of unnecessary 
loans and keeping down the lapse ratio 
there is no doubt that a certain amount 
of co-operation on the part of the bene- 
ficiary can play an important part. 
Among the instances that come to mind, 
where particular hardships were 
wrought by death after the policies 
were surrendered, are those in which the 
beneficiaries knew of the insurance but 
did not know of its surrender. It is evi- 
dent in the following cases that had the 
beneficiaries known of the insured’s in- 
tent, surrender could have been pre- 
vented. 

A récent instance is one in which the 
insured died a few weeks after his pol- 
icy had been surrendered. He left his 
family practically nothing. The widow 
told us that if she had known of her 
husband’s financial difficulties (which 
would only have been temporary) she 
could have easily paid the premium from 
a fund which she had saved and which 
apparently the insured had forgotten 
about or did not know about, thus not 
only saving the insurance which was 
very much needed at that time, but prob- 
ably helping the insured to have bridged 
over his difficulty, the worry about 
which, it is thought, had something to 
do with his death. 


Father Angered Unjustly at Son 


Some years ago a $50,000 policy was 
suddenly surrendered simply because the 
beneficiary who was the insured’s son 
had done something of which his father 
did not approve. The insured acted in 
an impulsive way and no argument of 
the company or of ours had any effect. 
He died not a great while afterward. 
The son told us that the cause of his 
father’s action was entirely due to a 


_ misunderstanding which he (the son) 


could easily have cleared up if he had 
had any knowledge of his father’s inten- 
tion to surrender, as the reason behind 


~ 


it had to do with a certain business 
transaction which his father entirely 
misinterpreted. 

In the experience of this office the 
matter of persistency of established poli- 
cies is one that can be controlled but 
only up to a certain point by the com- 
pany or agency management. In the 
final analysis, liberal options are a bene- 
fit to policyholders who use them with 
discretion. A man of character can well 
have free access to them but to a man 
of opposite tendencies or poor judgment 
certain options are a temptation to draw 
on funds more to gratify a passing de- 
sire than a need. In other words, the 
conservation of policies is largely a mat- 
ter of the policyholder’s character. <A 
great majority of policyholders doubtless 
use their options with discretion but the 
fact remains that too many policies are 
surrendered and too many unnecessary 
loans made, and a loan is really a tem- 
porary surrender often leading to the 
ultimate one. 

In considering these minority cases one 
wonders how far modern improvements 
in life insurance as in other things fail 
to accomplish all they set out to. When 
loans were first introduced in policies 
about thirty years ago, the late John 
Tatlock, who was then actuary of the 
Mutual Life, said, “We do everything 
we can to induce a man to assume an 
obligation and then after he assumes it, 
we make it easy for him to get out of.” 
But in the long run, policy loans are 
an advantage to the insuring public and 
if made for good reasons are a valuable 
part of the life insurance company’s 
service. 

The agent and the company can do a 
great deal in the work of conservation 
but comprehensive plans that will bring 
not only the companies and the insureds 
but the beneficiaries into a closer co-op- 
eration and into a more complete knowl- 
edge of the facts in each case would help 
the persistency of business to a material 
extent. 








Business in Receivership; 


Agent Was Not Tactful 
By GEORGE L. HUNT 


General Agent New England 
Mutual, Hartford, Conn. 




















The case of a manufacturer who died 
about a year ago well illustrates the loss 
that may come to a family because of 
the undiplomatic procedure on the part 
of an agent or a misunderstanding which 
cannot be cleared in the mind of the cli- 
ent. In this instance an agent had placed 
$75,000 of insurance. He was endeavor- 
ing to place $50,000 of additional proteg- 
tion. His persistency so displeased his 
client that he not only rejected the sug- 
gestion of the larger amount of protec- 
tion, but stated that he would drop that 
which he had already purchased at the 
year end. Everything was done to 
change this attitude of mind, but the 
purchaser persisted in his determination. 
This man not only would not renew his 
contract a second year, but failed to pur- 
chase additional protection elsewhere. A 
market slump came within a few months 
and in the winter death claimed this 
man by pneumonia. He had assumed 
some heavy commitments shortly before 
this and with these commitments matur- 
ing and with his factory still running on 


(Continued on page 89) 
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THE R@R SYSTEM 


is prepared to meet the specific needs of 
each insurance man, under these plans: 


1— Complete Life News Service: 


On Saturday night of each week, by first class 
mail, a classified review of the points of lasting 
value from all the insurance journals, newspa- 
pers that cover the country, Supreme Court deci- 
sions, insurance house organs, the personal cov- 
ering of national conventions and _ kindred 
sources, everything to the point, keeping each 
member always up-to-date. 


Vertical file guides mobilize the current service 
into a loose-leaf library on dividend changes, 
management plans, new policy contracts—fifteen 
classifications—everything at the fingers’ ends. 


1-A—Complete Casualty News Service: 


Same kind of service described above for all the 
Casualty lines, by first class mail every Saturday 
night. 


“Big Problems”: 


A monthly section devoted to the life insurance 
problems that require executive consideration— 
such as securing and training agents, advertis- 
ing, office plans, supervision and so on. The expe- 


riences of successful managers are given in 
detail. 


“Agents’ Plans”: 


A monthly section of the tried plans of successful 
life insurance producers, ready for study and 
use—new ideas that keep an agent equipped. 


“The Research and Review News”: 
A monthly sales research magazine devoted ex- 


clusively to the field problems of the life insur- 


ance agent—how to secure regular production, 
how to utilize hours and territory as a banker 
utilizes time and money. 


Complete Educational Sales Course: 


A course that covers thoroughly the funda- 
mentals of life insurance and life insurance sales- 
manship, and a field system that insures success 
to every earnest agent who should be in the life 
insurance business. 


The text material covers thirty sections on every 
phase of the business; the personnel service is 
personal to each agent; the field system equips 
for growing success. 


The course provides everything for the new agent 
(except as to his own company’s special policies 
and conditions) and is so arranged that the sea- 
soned producer can use it as a working library 
of great value. 


It is the Official Home Study Course of the Life 


Underwriters’ Associations in both the United 
States and Canada. 


The Instructor’s Manual: 


A complete guide for the General Agent or Edu- 
cational Supervisor who is situated so that he 
can bring together three or more agents for an 
hour and a half one day a week under the R & R 
Educational Sales Course—as supplemental to 
the home study. 


The Manual takes up each lesson, and provides 
for each step in such manner that an inexperi- 
enced instructor can conduct classes of high 
order, including the use of the blackboard all 
the way through. 


The General Agent’s Library: 


A loose-leaf compendium of the material gath- 
ered since 1914 on the problems of the General 
Agent, classified under twenty-three heads. 

By filing the pages of the monthly section “Big 
Problems” into this library it is kept re 


Canvassing and Sales Literature: 

The monthly sections of “Agents’ Plans” and the 
“Research and Review News” are filled with Ring 
Book, Survey and Special Sheets that are re- 


printed and made available in the quantity 
desired. 


Check the coupon below and information will be sent 
you on the Service that would help you utilize the facts 
gathered and the experiences of others, as the doctor, 


lawyer and engineer utilize current and digested in- 
formation. 


The Service started along one line in 1914 and has de- 


veloped into a Complete System—the only system of 
the kind in the world. 


Fill in and mail Coupon for immediate reply. 


The Insurance Research & Review Service, 
123 West North Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Please send full and complete information on parts 


of the R & R System as 
outlined in the “Gold Book”’ for 1927. 


Company 
Address 
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Laymen Say: “Keep Policies In Force” 


It is always interesting to get an outside slant on some insurance 


problem, especially when such a viewpoint corroborates the high opinion 


of insurance which is held by practitioners of the business. 
reason The Gold Book asked some people of wide reputation and sound 


For this 


judgment if they would not give a message to its readers telling why 
life insurance policies should not be permitted to lapse. 
Five statements received by The Gold Book are printed herewith. 


They come from Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the board of the Guar- 


anty Trust Co., New York; C. S. McCain, vice-president of the National 
Park Bank of New York; W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis; and Ethel R. Peyser, author of many books; 


and President W. B. Bizzell, University of Oklahoma. 
author of “Principles of Life Insurance” and “Principles of Fire Insurance.” 


Mr. Gephart is 


What they have to say on the subject follows: 








Lapsees Think They 
Bear A Charmed Life 
By CHARLES H. SABIN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Guaranty Trust Co. New York 




















The most unfortunate aspect of lapsed 
life insurance is that in so many cases 
such sudden indifference on the part of 
the insured comes during a time of per- 
sonal financial stress, when the need for 
insurance may be the greatest. In the 
last analysis, the underlying cause for 


CHARLES H. SABIN 


most lapsed policies will be found, I be- 
lieve, to be retrenchment of personal ex- 
penses, deemed advisable by the insured 
because of some reduction in income or 
estate, or increase in living costs. 

lhe holder of insurance policies meets, 
perhaps, some unexpected expense, suf- 
fers some financial reverse, or has need 
for extra money in business, making it 
imperative for him to reduce expenses. 
And, all too often, he strikes insurance 
from his budget because it involves no 
apparent change in his standard of liv- 
ing. It is less noticeable to the neigh- 
bors than the sale of his automobile, for 
instance, would be. He means to renew 
his insurance, but with a fine faith in 
Providence, blandly assumes that he will 
bear a charmed life during the impend- 
ing hiatus. But mortality tables do not 
bear him out. And even if things do 
work out as he expects, he must later 
tenew his insurance at a higher pre- 
mium rate, if he renews it at all. 
Asia matter of fact, during such finan- 
cial Strain, the need for insurance is 
greatest. First, because the tangible es- 
tate or income—which is the only pro- 
tection to dependents when insurance 
lapses—is reduced; and secondly, be- 
cause such periods bring worry and 
changes, and sometimes hardships that 
lessen the expectancy of life. 


Policyholders who reason logically will 
realize that the time when they can 
least afford to carry insurance is the 
time they need it most. 











A Reproach Not To 


Have Adequate Insurance 
By W. B. BIZZELL 
Pres. University of Oklahoma 




















The growth of the insurance busi- 
ness in this country has reflected the 
increase in wealth, income and material 
prosperity. But life insurance compa- 
nies differ as business enterprises from 
almost every other vocational activity in 
that it involves a fiduciary relationship 
of an unusual permanent character. The 
time has come in American life when it 
is usual almost a reproach for any man 
not to carry an adequate amount of in- 
surance to safeguard his creditors and 
loved ones in case of his death. : 

It is not well understood by the public 
that it costs money to conduct a life 
insurance enterprise and that the lapsa- 
tion of policies is a liability that must 
be borne, not only by the companies but 
by the public at large. Every reputable 
insurance company is anxious to write 
the best possible policy at the minimum 
rate. Every element of uncertainty in 
the continuity of policies has an influ- 
ence on risks and premiums. It is, 
therefore, a matter of serious concern 
for the general public to continue their 
policies in full force and effect. 











Lapsation Penalty Was 
Tangled Estate 
By C. S. McCAIN 
Vice-President National 
Bank, New York 


Park 




















When a man buys a life insurance pol- 
icy, it is an exercise of good judgment. 
When he fails to pay the renewal pre- 
mium to keep this policy in force, it 1s 
an exercise of bad judgment. There 1s 
always a penalty attached to bad judg- 
ment. I have seen so many instances 
of this in the failure to pay renewal pre- 
mitums on life insurance policies that I 
have gotten almost superstitious about it. 

One striking instance in my own ex- 
perience is the case of a large planter 
who on May 28, 1922, took out policies 
aggregating $125,000 to strengthen his 
financial position as the conduct of his 
operations was largely dependent upon 
him. When the premium fell due on 
May 28, 1923, it did not have his prompt 
attention so that the policies lapsed on 
June 28, 1923, at the expiration of the 
grace period, due to the fact that he 
thought he had some time in July to 
make payment of the premium. The 
company notified him that, the policies 
had lapsed and could be reinstated only 
by having a new medical examination or 
furnishing a health certificate. He was 
unable to do this as he had developed 








C. S. McCAIN 

Hodgkin's disease in March of 1923. He 
died September 19, 1923, or less than 
three months after the lapse of his poli- 
cies. As a result of this his estate was 
left badly involved, and his wife—largely 
due to worry on this account—declined 
in _— and died a short time after- 
ward. 


Another interesting and striking in- 
stance is the case of a man who had a 
$15,000 policy which was in the grace 
period. He wrote a check for the pre- 
mium, placed it in an envelope addressed 
to the company, stamped it, and left it 
on his desk until the postman brought 
the mail, intending to give it to him at 
the same time. He went out of his of- 
fice shortly afterward and became in- 
volved in an argument with one of his 
tenants in which he was shot and killed. 
During the excitement incident to his 
death his family overlooked mailing the 
letter as a result of which the insurance 
lapsed and they were unable to collect 
it. 

The number of instances could be mul- 
tiplied but these serve to stiikingly illus- 
trate the desirability and necessity of 
keeping life insurance in force. By all 
means, any policyholder should pay his 
renewal premiums until loan values be- 
come available in the third year because 
with the assistance of the loan, the pol- 
icy can be kept in force without hard- 
ship. As a banker I have never failed to 
urge a man to take all the life insur- 
ance he could get and carry, as I have 
never seen an instance where this was 
not an advantageous thing for a man 
to do. 








Dropping A Policy 
Is Dropping A Friend 
By ETHEL R. PEYSER 
Author of “How Music Grew” 











One of the greatest maladies in the 
insurance world today is Dropsy Poli- 
cytis! (or dropping your payments and 
forfeiting your policy). Its symptoms 
are so apparent that the policyholder and 
company cannot cloak or pretend that 
the disease has not set in. 

Dropping a policy is almost an insin- 
cere as dropping a good friend! Start- 
ing a thing and not seeing it through is 
probably one of the most weakening per- 
formances in life—especially in life in- 
surance! As for me, I had rather post- 
pone purchasing a new gown or two, a 
subscription to the opera or a new car 
than give up my policy—which not only 
means assurance to me or my heirs or 
to us both, but the sense of doing a 

















ETHEL R. PEYSER 


good, conservative, useful and neat bit of 
financing. Besides, “Dropsy” Policytis 
means losing the bulk of what you have 
invested—a ridiculous waste, and plac- 
ards yourself to yourself as rather a 
weakling. 











Logic Against Lapse 
Is Ten to One 
By W. F. GEPHART 
Vice-President First National 
Bank of St. Louis 




















If there are a thousand reasons why 
a man should take life insurance, there 
are ten thousand why he should not per- 














DR. W. F. GEPHART 


mit his policy to lapse. The policy that 
stays is the policy that pays. 

This is not only true from the stand- 
point of the company but even more so 
irom the standpoint of the policyholder. 
Every policyholder should realize that a 
life insurance policy is the one thing in 
the world that is always worth what it 
costs. There is no such thing as an 
agent charging a policyholder an unfair 
price for his insurance. The policy may 
in some cases not be the best possible 
one for the individual but whether it is 
or not it is always worth one hundred 
cents of its cost. 
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A Master At Conservation 


H. M. Hessberg Of Brooklyn, Candidate For Sheriff Of Kings County, Has Secured Almost 
100% Renewal Of Business By Having Assureds Maintain Savings Accounts To 


Herman M. Hessberg, candidate of the 
Democratic party for sheriff of Kings 
County (Brooklyn) is going to be vic- 
torious at the polls next month if he 
conserves his popularity among Brook- 
lyn voters as well as he has conserved 
the more than $5,000,000 of life insurance 
written by him in the last seven years. 
While Mr. Hessberg is a large and con- 
sistent producer of life insurance for the 
P. M. Fraser Agency in New York of 
the Connecticut Mutual he has estab- 
lished a unique record for himself in 
keeping his lapse ratio down to an ab- 
solute minimum. 

Many an agent possessing a forceful 
personality and using high pressure sales 
methods sells hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of life insurance. A year passes 
by and it often is found that a large 
percentage of the business of such stars 
fails to renew itself. To maintain busi- 
ness on the books during the first few 
years, or until the assured is absolutely 
sold on the protection he carries, is as 
important and essential to life insurance 
as the initial sale itself. Mr. Hessberg 
has solved this problem for himself by 
being foresighted enough to make provi- 
sion for the collection of the second and 
subsequent years’ premiums at the time 
he delivers each policy to an assured. 
In a word he aims to have every as- 
sured make a weekly bank deposit to 
cover his premium at the end of the 
year. 

Always a High Producer 


During the twelve-month period end- 
ing August 15, 1926, Mr. Hessberg de- 
livered and paid for ninety-three life in- 
surance policies amounting to $847,000. 
His production was exceeded by only 
two other agents of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual for that year. For the next twelve 
months, ending August 15, 1927, Mr. 
Hessberg ranked fourth on the produc- 
tion list of the company with over $800,- 
000 to his credit and in addition to this 
the company’s records show that not a 
single policy of the ninety-three writ- 
ten during the 1926 fiscal year had failed 
to remain on the books for the second 
year. Such success achieved in the con- 
servation of life insurance production is 
remarkable and today Mr. Hessberg has 
among his trophies in his office the hand- 
some Greene Cup awarded by the Con- 
necticut Mutual to the agent that shows 
the best record for persistency of busi- 
ness written during the previous year. 

Before going into the method em- 
ployed by Mr. Hessberg for cutting 
down lapses one should know something 
about him, his background and his per- 
sonality. In the first place-he is a keen 
student of human nature and a good 
mixer. He enjoys being with people, 
working with them and for them. These 
are all essential characteristics of a good 
life insurance agent whose main selling 
argument is naturally based upon the at- 
tachment of one person for another. Mr. 
Hessberg is not a married man himself, 
but at the age of forty-four years he 
has been in the political game for over 
thirty years. And those who have ever 
had anything to do with a political ca- 
reer know that a politician or office 
holder must be a crack salesman of per- 
sonality. Mr. Hessberg is also a trustee 
of an orphan asylum. He wouldn’t have 
accepted that appointment if welfare 
work and the betterment of conditions 
cusrouaree human life didn’t appeal to 

im. 


Started in Politics at 13 Years 
When he was thirteen years of age 
Mr. Hessberg left public school in 
Brooklyn and became an errand boy for 
Hugh McLaughlin, Democratic political 


Build Up Amounts Of Premium 


leader for the Kings County section. 
Young Hessberg gave up his classroom 
education because of partial deafness. 
But while this handicap was a serious 
obstacle in the public school it proved 
less of a stumbling block in business. He 
devoted practically his entire time to po- 
litical life for many years, managing 
campaigns, doing public speaking and in 
other ways furthering the success of the 
Democratic party in Brooklyn. Last 
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year he was appointed Commissioner of 
Records for Brooklyn for five years and 
this year he won the nomination for the 
position of sheriff of Kings County. 

Mr. Hessberg entered the insurance 
business only a few years ago. He main- 
tains an office at 26 Court Street, over- 
looking Borough Hall, and writes all 
lines of protection. But his principal 
business is life insurance. He joined the 
Fraser Agency in 1921 and in his first 
year wrote over $500,000 of business. His 
production since then, as shown, has 
been consistent and of high quality. 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer visited Mr. Hessberg at his 
Brooklyn office for the purpose of iearn- 
ing something about his successful con- 
servation methods. He found him hold- 
ing open house for a long line of insur- 
ance brokers and agents and political as- 
sociates. The reporter fired his ques- 
tions at this busy man between callers 
and quickly found that he was of the 
likeable type that attracts friends and 
keeps them. As busy as the atmosphere 
about him was, Mr. Hessberg maintained 
constant good nature, was never a bit 
flustered and in fact seemed better to 
enjoy having several persons around him 
than being alone in a private office. Pos- 
sibly his lack of acute hearing cuts him 
off from all the extraneous noises that 
ordinarily are bothersome and permits 
hin to concentrate his entire attention 
on whomever he is conversing with at 
the moment. 

Few Persons Consistently Save 

“J find politics and insurance two of 
the most colorful and fascinating under- 
takings that I know of,” Mr. Hessberg 
told The. Eastern: Underwriter repre- 
sentative. “One comes into contact in 
each with so many different personali- 
ties and gets such a broad view of life 
that I don’t get time to be bored with 
business. I love both these activities 
and I’m throwing as-much energy into 


the successful development of life insur- 
ance as I did into politics before I be- 
came an insurance agent. 

“My close contact with human nature 
for years in the political game really 
gave me my clue to cutting down policy 
lapses. In mingling with people from all 
sections of Brooklyn, the poor and rich 
alike, I had the unusual good fortune 
to study the conditions that life insur- 
ance aims to correct long before I had 
any idea of entering this business. And 
it is a lack of money saved that exposes 
so many families to hardship and suffer- 
ing when death takes the chief bread- 
winner away. 

“You appreciate as well as I do,” Mr. 
Hessberg told the writer, “that human 
tendencies are about the same every- 
where and that in nine cases out of ten 
fairly well to do and poor families alike 
really make no persistent attempts to 
save moncy for future emergencies. They 
may determine to put away a little 
money periodically and make a fine start 
in this direction, but the emotional thrill 
accompanying it is liable to die down 
when the task of saving involves some 
sacrifices. ‘Temptations confront every- 
one and sooner or later most of the 
good intentions fall by the wayside. 

“Starting out as an insurance agent I 
soon found this same natural human fail- 
ure to see far beyond the immediate ho- 
rizon. It was not so difficult to sell poli- 
cies because persons I interviewed were 
intelligent and fairminded and they ap- 
preciated the reasonableness of my ar- 
guments as to why they should carry 
life insurance protection. At that mo- 
ment when their minds were unable to 
decide exactly what course to take I was 
there to throw the weight of my influ- 
ence onto the life insurance side of the 
scale. 


Combining Insurance and Savings 

“When the time came around for the 
payment. of the second or third annual 
premium any unfavorable reaction was 
likely to be revealed. Even though the 
premiums were paid in quarterly instal- 
ments I occasionally found myself con- 
fronted with the possibility or actual fact 
of losing a policyholder because he said 
that in carrying five or ten thousand or 
more life insurance even the quarterly 
payments were a pinch on his pocket- 
book. More often than not I could get 
the premium paid by reselling the pol- 
icyholder the idea of protection but I 
felt I would be confronted with the same 
situation within another year or so and 
would, like many other agents, have to 
devote a large amount of valuable time 
to collecting premiums on policies already 
considered sold and out of the way.” 

Mr. Hessberg then related how he con- 
ceived the idea of combining life insur- 
ance with savings accounts. His conser- 
vation record is based upon the success 
he has had with the arrangement of in- 
fluencing each new policyholder who is 
insured for around $5,000 and more to 
start an account in a savings bank which 
will take care of his premium obligations 
at the end of twelve months. 

“After I have sold my assured,” said 
Mr. Hessberg, “and before I leave him 
I have already mapped out the course he 
is to pursue to be able to pay for his 
next year’s insurance. He is convinced 
at the outset that he is able to pay for 
all the insurance he is carrying. I never 
attempt to burden a prospect with an 
obligation which is obviously too much 
for him to meet and which will be 
shifted back to my shoulders at the end 
‘of a year or so. 

Insists on Regular Deposits _ 

“IT ask my new assured the location 


of the nearest savings bank to his busi- 
ness Office, or residence. Then I tell him 
that he is to open an account at what- 
ever institution he chooses and to de- 
posit regularly every week the amount 
necessary to meet the premium obliga- 
tion when it becomes due at the end of 
twelve months. Naturally, I prefer to 
have the assured deposit more than suf- 
ficient to take care of his life insur- 
ance but if he saves only the amount of 
the premium he is learning the value of 
saving and is protecting his life insur- 
ance, 


. “Moreover, I go beyond the mere urg- 
ing of a savings account. I seek to im- 
press upon the assured that he should 
make his deposits once a week regularly 
without fail. It is far too simple a mat- 
ter to be careless if one decides to make 
these deposits only when it is absolutely 
convenient and there is no other imme- 
diate demand looming up for surplus 
funds in the assured’s pocket. I want 
him to make his weekly deposits on the 
day he receives his pay and to make 
them before starting to apportion his 
money for other expenditures. 

“I don’t depend altogether upon the 

promises of my assureds to make these 
deposits without reminding. I generally 
try to arrange to have some employe in 
the business office of my client ask for 
this deposit each week when this em- 
ploye is making bank deposits for the 
firm.” 
_ The forming of a definite habit of sav- 
ing is the goal of Mr. Hessberg. He 
realizes full well that very few persons 
make many new motions from day to 
day. Contentment in life for those who 
are not overburdened with riches comes 
when the day’s tasks become so much 
a matter of routine that very little 
thought or worry is devoted to them. 
Similarly with savings for life insurance 
premiums. For a few weeks an assured 
may spend considerable time debating 
with himself the wisdom of sending to a 
bank funds which he could find scores of 
ways to utilize. But after the process 
has gone on over a period of several 
months and the assured has regulated his 
day to day expenditures to allow for 
savings bank deposits the matter of set- 
ting aside so much every Friday or Sat- 
urday becomes a well formed habit with 
mental resistance to it removed. 


Method Accepted as Practical 


Mr. Hessberg has sold life insurance 
for seven years or more and his savings 
account plan has been in operation long 
enough to be accepted as practical and 
not regarded merely as a theoretical so- 
lution of the lapse problem that may or 
may not bring results. Few agents, in- 
deed, can point to a record of 100% re- 
newals for a given year and a record al- 
most as perfect over a period of several 
years. Mr. Hessberg has accomplished 
this and to The Eastern Underwriter he’ 
attributes his whole success to his sav- 
ings system. 

Mr. Hessberg also pays a tribute to the 
fine assistance afforded him by the 
Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Twenty days after an unpaid pre- 
mium is due, or ten days before the 
expiration of the period of grace, the 
agency forwards to Mr. Hessberg’s of- 
fice notice of this failure to pay and 
an immediate follow up is made by per- 
sonal canvass. 


“With ten days to work in and often 
more when I learn earlier in the month 
that an assured is behind in his payments 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Go from one end of the life insurance 
production world to the other and you 
can’t find a more inspirational story than 
the careers of the sightless agents of 
America. Headed by Julius Jonas of the 
New York Life, who lost his sight at the 
age of 48, who in May of this year stood 
twentieth among the 10,000 agents of the 
company in production, who has brought 
many sightless persons into the business 
and has aided them in every manner, 
especially with a Braille rate book con- 
taining insurance rates, those careers, 
some of which are told of in this article, 
give plenty of food for thought to the 
more fortunate agents of the country in 
full possession of all of their faculties. 

Incidentally, Mr. Jonas has prepared 
a course for sightless agents which is 
being given through the Hadley Corre- 
spondence School for the Blind in Win- 
netka, Ill. The books in that course are 
sent out and have questionnaires in the 
back pages which have been composed 
by Professor Bromberg of Northwestern 
University. When the sightless agents 
finish the course Mr. Jonas tries to place 
them with the various branch offices of 
the New York Life. To date he has 
placed some fifty agents. Of these five 
last year wrote an average of $700,000 
and enjoyed average incomes of $11,200. 

Three of the other companies which 
have opened their doors to the sightless 
agents are the Equitable, Mutual and 
Aetna Life. 

How Jonas Became an Agent 

When Mr. Jonas had the accident 
which deprived him of sight the future 
looked black. He called upon several of 
the associations which help the sightless 
and the best they had to offer was a 
chance to earn a living making broom 
mops. A natural born salesman he decid- 
ed to investigate further for something th 
ed to investigate further for something 
that would fit his talent. After studying 
the situation he met Joseph Schirmer, su- 
pervisor, New York Life, and joined the 
selling force of that company. This was 
in May, 1922. In discussing the incident 
Mr. Jonas said he overheard an agent 
who was in the office say as he passed 
by, “That poor blind guy; how does he 
expect to make the grade?” He didn’t 
know Jonas. For three years this in- 
trepid agent qualified for the $200,000 
Club, including this year. In a letter to 
him Mr. Schirmer said among ‘other 
things: 

“As I have told you many times, more 
attention to your own interests would 
have given you a greater financial return, 
but with your thoughts always for your 
fellow sightless men we cannot take you 
to task for serving their needs.” 

H. E. Keefrider Blinded in the War 

There are now so many of these sight- 
less agents and each has such an inter- 
esting story it is difficult to pick them 
out for such an edition as this, but The 
Gold Book herein tells. some of these 
enthralling narratives. 

Harry E. Keefrider of the Aetna Life 
in Philadelphia is thirty-three years old 
and father of three children born since 
the war. He lost his sight from shell 
fire at Montfalcon during the Argonne 
drive in France when he was with the 
79th Division. Asked by The Gold Book 
to tell something about himself he said: 

“T have been engaged in the general 
insurance business since February, 1921, 
as a broker, adding life insurance to my 
repertoire in March, 1924. The average 


annual amount of my paid-for business 
is about $250,000. As to my method of 
procedure I have devised my own sys- 
tem of record keeping so that should 
the necessity arise I could call on any 
sighted person and direct him in pick- 
ing out any particular record or set of 
records for my files, those records being 
written in regular long hand form. I 
employ an intelligent young man who 
acts as my general assistant in nearly 
all matters and also accompanies me on 
all my travels. He is, of course, through 
his length of service, thoroughly familiar 
with my records and is qualified to look 
up any information that I might want 
relative to rates, policies, clauses, or in 
fact any information that I may desire 
in handling a case. 

“T make very little use of the Braille 
System except a rate book containing 
rates on the generally used forms of in- 
surance. I use this only when there is 
no one available who could use my rate 
book. This is generally out of the regu- 
lar business hours, at which time my as- 
sistant is not with me. 


His Training 


“As to prospecting and soliciting, I 
started of course among my friends, 
which led to other prospects and other 
business. My training in general insur- 
ance was received primarily through a 
tutor, this being just sufficient to pass 
the state examination for a broker’s li- 
cense. The balance of it I picked up as 
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I went along and I have written nearly 
every form of insurance. My training 
in life insurance I received through 
courses held at the local agency of the 
Aetna Life. Selling methods and other 
technical information I acquired through 
books on the subject and the various 
periodicals. 

There is an important factor in my 
method of securing prospects. I have 
made it my business to actively interest 
myself in community associations and 
civic affairs in general and have found 
this association to be very valuable in 
the way of publicity and in becoming 
acquainted with good prospective buyers 
of insurance.” 


Miss Connelly’s Experience 


While most of the sightless agents are 
men, there are a few women among them. 
One of the best known of these is Miss 
Anne Connelly of the John Hughes 
Blackman Agency, Mutual Life, at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

“Sightless women are not incompetent 
to fill their place in the business world,” 
said Miss Connelly to The Gold Book. 
She accomplishes her work with the aid 
of a secretary who fills out the applica- 
tion for policies which are subsequently 
signed by Miss Connelly. This young 
lady was graduated from the Overbrook 
School for the Blind at Philadelphia, 
and she also completed a special course 
at Westchester State Normal School. 
For a number of years she has been 








Julius Jonas, with a Braille rate-book in his lap, dictating a letter 












engaged in work for the blind in Ver- 
mont, New York and Virginia. 

Miss Connelly said to The Gold Book: 
“T was associated with work for the 
blind in Virginia when first I decided to 
become an agent. Being a native of 
Pennsylvania and a graduate of the 
Overbrook School for the Blind at Phila- 
delphia, I determined to try out insur- 
ance in my own state. I succeeded in 
getting the Richmond manager to write 
to Pennsylvania for a transfer from Vir- 
ginia. I thought by coming to my own 
state I could start business without so 
many financial troubles while learning, 
as I had relatives here.” 

The first man to whom she wrote 
turned her down, saying there were al- 
ready too many agents in his town. 

“IT made up my mind to secure this 
contract,’ she said, “and so I wrote: 
‘This is the first time that I ever heard 
of an insurance company having too 
many agents. I know the company’s 
policies and I know that the Mutual Life 
would want me to make a living in my 
own state for the reason that I am a 
blind woman. However, I am coming to 
Scranton and, if after a personal inter- 
view I cannot make satisfactory arrange- 
ments, I will make an attempt to sell in- 
surance with some other company.’” 

Here is a spirit that is unbreakable 
and unbeatable. Miss Connelly also 
wrote to say that it was just as impor- 
tant that she should attempt to sell a 
company the idea that blind agents can 
solicit insurance ‘as it was for an agency 
to sell the idea to a prospect that poli- 
cies with its company are worth-while. 

After some time Miss Connelly re- 

ceived a letter from the company saying 
that a contract would be made for her 
with the district manager. In an inter- 
view with Mr. Blackman, the district 
manager at Wilkes-Barre, she was able 
to persuade him that she could sell life 
insurance and shortly after a sales kit 
was furnished her and she started to 
solicit insurance as a total stranger in 
the town where she worked. 
_Miss Connelly enlisted the aid of va- 
rious groups in Philadelphia such as the 
Lions’ Club and others. She made 
friends with some of the members of the 
Lions’ Club and when they saw that she 
was determined to carry on despite fi- 
nancial difficulties, they agreed to give 
her financial aid until such time as she 
got started. She realized at the outset, 
she says, that she knew little about the 
insurance business and hereupon wrote 
to Mr. Jonas in New York for advice. 
She also wrote to the Hadley Corre- 
spondence School at Winnetka, IIl., and 
secured a Braille type book on insurance. 
She tells how she wrote to women 
friends in the business and from them 
secured suggestions as to how to solicit 
prospects. 


Paul Kerr’s Struggle 


Paul Kerr, New York Life, Maryville, 
Tenn., has been written about a ood 
deal. Last December the Sunday Maga- 
zine section of the Knoxville “News 5et- 
tinel” had a feature story about him. He 
lost his sight in an explosion a few years 
ago. 

Mr. Kerr has paid for ten applications 
a month for the last four years. Last 
June he wrote fifty-two applications ™ 
one month. He is a steady, consistent 
producer. During a Club drive in Apt! 
of last year Mr. Kerr achieved membet- 
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ship in the $200,000 Club of the New , 


York Life, paying for $406,405. 

“The achievement of these sightless 
menu ought to make the blood of every 
life insurance man tingle, and serve as a 
clarion call to duty,” said President Dar- 
win P. Kinsley at the conclusion of a 
testimonial campaign. “They ought to 
shame every agent who, with health and 
all his senses, does not make a good 
living.” 

Robbins Blind From Birth 

The career of H. G. Robbins, a sight- 
less agent who is employed by the Aetna 
Life at Philadelphia, is a most unusual 
one. Blind from birth, Mr. Robbins as 
a child of six years of age was admitted 
to the Kindergarten of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind. He remained there two years and 
was then transferred to the school 
proper where his primary education be- 
gan. At the school he took part in 
sports in which the blind could indulge. 
He says he went in for bowling, foot- 
ball, swimming and other minor athletic 
activities. He was also active in the 
Scout Troop and won eighteen merit 
badges. 

Mr. Robbins was asked to write his 
story for The Gold Book some time ago 
and he writes in part as follows: 

“During the latter part of my school 
career, when I was about sixteen years 
of age, I took to selling magazines dur- 
ing summer vacation period. In this field 
I excelled all those who were doing the 
same thing. This work, besides giving 
me ample funds to cover the expenses 
incident to school life, laid the founda- 
tion for my present field of endeavor. 
During the period of my solicitation I 
have seen literally thousands of people, 
for I continued to sell subscriptions while 
I was attending the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce at the University 
of Pennsylvania. My subscriptions dur- 
ing the last year of my magazine-sell- 
ing numbered 725. 

How He Met Manager Harper 
_“At the University it was Professor 
Solomon S. Huebner, who needs no de- 
scription, that first inspired me to think 
of life underwriting as a life work. I 
often spoke to him and he was always 
encouraging, even in the face of the pe- 
culiar condition under which I would 
necessarily have to work. I might also 
say here that there were some of the 
faculty who discouraged the idea in no 
ambiguous terms. It was while I was 
still attending the university and_ still 
selling magazine subscriptions that I met 
\lanager Harper of the Aetna Life. I 
sold Mr. Harper a subscription and he 
sold me the idea of joining the Aetna 
agency at Philadelphia. I became an 
agent March 1, 1924. At the Aetna 
agency I was taken in tow by Mr. Gil- 
martin, who untiringly instructed me in 
ractical salesmanship and in the same 
irit assisted me in working out certain 
ccident charts in raised (Braille) type. 
“I am a great believer in basic sales 
talks for it holds the attention of the 
prospect. With the basic sales talk I 
und a little difficulty also. My pros- 
pect, instead of writing the figures as I 
‘ead them, watched my finger as I read 
‘hem in Braille. To remedy this, and 
hereby sell him the idea of accident 
coverage and not Braille, I made out 
charts as synopsis of accident contracts 
in Braille and above the Braille figures 
| had ‘written the same figures in ink. 
his did the trick and I have sold some 
accident insurance since. 

“In going after life business I use a 
similar method. 
Braille illustration of a contract, which 
contams practically everything that is to 
e known about, except the legal phrase- 
ology. Instead of inserting ink-print 
elucidations, howev 
impractical in such 
copy is made, 
the Braille. 





a case, a typewritten 
corresponding exactly to 
When I am interviewing a 
Prospect, he reads the illustration and 
‘ follow, or, vice versa. In either case, 

€ asks questions where he wishes and 
—o detailed explanations, and is 
- able to reiterate and again pursue 

€ original train of thought. All the 


I make out a detailed | 


er, which is entirely ° 


men I have canvassed in this way ex- 
press their approval and none of them, 
as far as I know, have ever gone a-mar- 
keting as a result of my illustrating the 
features and costs of a contract. 


How He Keeps Records 


It might also interest you to know the 
kind of records I keep and how I keep 
them. When I came to the conclusion 
that the insurance business had real pos- 
sibilities, I decided that it was necessary 
to keep records accurately and systemat- 
ically, and in such a way that I could 


secondarily, according to plans. This file will 
eventually save much time, for the ages of pros- 
pects recur on the different plans of insurance 
and also on the different face values, and even 
at the present time it is often the case where 
it is not necessary to make a Braille illustration 
and it takes but a short time to make a type- 
written copy. 

8. File for the company’s advertising pieces, 
arranged alphabetically, as to the purpose served 
and the contract described. 


“In another section of the filing cabi- 
net I have Braille data in the way of 
rates, cash values, advertising pieces and 
other insurance matter. A good deal of 
this Braille data was gotten up by ladies 


Page From Braille Rate Book 
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myself refer to them without assistance 
from a sighted person—not because there 
was ever such assistance withheld from 
me at the office, but because there were 
certain things that were purely confiden- 
tial and. the time was not always such 
as to make that help available. I thought 
therefore that the best possible assist- 
ance I could get was in the way of a 
blind person who could read and write 
the Braille system as well as I and who 
could also use the typewriter with suff- 
cient accuracy to be able to conduct my 
correspondence. The only chap I could 
think of who might qualify was David 
Sillman with whom I was quite chummy 
when we were both at school. April 1, 
1926, was his first day at the Aetna 
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agency and this past April 1 was exactly 
one year that he was with me. His 
work on the typewriter is satisfactory 
and his Braille work has resulted in the 
following systems: 


1. List of active prospects, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, used as a mailing list. : 

. List of policyholders, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, used as a mailing list. : 

: List of prospects and policyholders (birth 
day cards), arranged in chronological order. The 
changes of ages are noted on the same cards. 
It is a simple matter to keep track of the 
changes of ages from these. For example, if 
I should wish to know whose age changed in 
May, I would look at the birthday cards for 
the month of November, and I would call on 
the prospect or policyholder in April. 

4. List of policyholders on policy-record 
cards, alphabetically arranged, with monthly 
tabs on the cards. - 

5. Histories of prospects and policyholders, 
alphabetically arranged, containing information, 


in most cases, sufficient to permit the making 


of a program of insurance. 
6. File for copies of out-going letters. : 
7. File for Braille illustrations, arranged pri- 
marily according to ages, and under each age, 
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transcribing at the American Red Cross, 
Southeastern Chapter in Philadelphia 
through the kind cooperation of George 
A. O'Connor, formerly connected with 
the institution, and Mrs. Walter Price, 
who is still in charge of the Braille De- 
partment. A portion of this data was 
embossed at the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Blind and a portion of it 
we did ourselves. 
Works for Blind Boys 

Mr. Robbins spends a good deal of 
his time at the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind. He occasionally takes 
the little boys in that institution on trips 
and when he goes up state on business 
he sometimes takes two little chaps to 





H. GRIFFITH ROBBINS 


their homes there and brings them back 
at the end of the week. There is a 
Young Men’s Christian Union at the 
school and he takes a deep interest in 
that. He is a member of the executive 
“committee of the Friedlander’s Union, a 
beneficial association for the blind; a 
member of the executive committee of 
his alumni association and was recently 
appointed a delegate to collect money 
for a gift to be presented to the man- 
ager of a Braille magazine issued 
monthly, for twenty years of service to 
the work of educating the blind. 

This chronicle could continue for many 
pages of stories illustrating the cour- 
age and heroism of the sightless. 

The Hadley School for the Blind 

One of the most helpful influences in 
the education of blind agents for the 
insurance business is the Hadley Corre- 
spondence School for the Blind at Win- 
netka, Ill. The plan of work is as fol- 
lows: The student selects such courses 
as he may desire to study. Textbooks 
upon the subjects chosen are then sent 
to the student. These books are in the 
Revised Braille type. Instructions for 
study are sent with the text, and at the 
end of a given period, the student re- 
turns to the instructor a review of the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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How Much Life Insurance? 


By T. D. MacGREGOR, New York City, Specialist In Financial Advertising 


Some years ago, during a long con- 
valescence from an illness, a friend of 
mine had plenty of time to ruminate on 
a number of things having to do with 
his temporal affairs, and especially re- 
garding the comfort and well being of 
his family, consisting of his wife and 
two young children. 

One thing that was brought home to 
him forcibly at that time, he said, was 
the fact that he was not carrying ade- 
quate life insurance. Knowing how near 
he had come to “passing out of the pic- 
ture,” as he euphemistically expressed it 
in talking things over with his wife while 
she nursed him back to health, his im- 
agination painted a rather terrifying pic- 
ture of what might happen to his little 
family if suddenly deprived of his guid- 
ance and earning power. 


His income in those days was about 
$5,000 a year. He had two life insurance 
policies, one for $2,000, the other for 
$3,000. His other savings had all gone 
into his home. His equity in that real 
estate, worth $12,000, amounted to about 
$6,000, the balance being on mortgage at 

0. 

So this is the way his potential estate 
then shaped up: 


Life Insurance... 255.6 $5,000 
Real Estate: . ..ckccccaces 6,000 
Ota is eodeawave ste eenes $11,000 


Deducting $500 debts and taxes, there 
would have been $4,500 of the life insur- 
ance money left to his widow. 

If she kept the home there would be 
$360 a year interest for her to pay on 
the $6,000 mortgage on the property, 
which was half paid for, besides the 
taxes, fire insurance and the necessary 
expenses of upkeep. 

Therefore, even offsetting the deduc- 
tions above by the fact that his estate 
would be saved his own personal ex- 
penses as well as the amount he had 
been paying in life insurance premiums, 
the best he could figure out was that 
he would be leaving his family not more 
than enough to continue living on the 
same scale as at that time for one year 
only, 

Not a Cheerful Outlook 


Not a very happy outlook for a widow 
with two young children to bring up, ed- 
ucate and fit for their life work. 

On the other hand, if his wife should 
decide to give up the home and should 
be fortunate enough to be able to sell it 
quickly for $12,000, she would have only 
$6,000 from that source, which, with the 
$4,500 net from the life insurance, would 
give her a total principal of only $10,500. 
From this money, provided it'were wise- 
ly invested at 6%, she would have an in- 
come of $630 a year, $52.50° a month. 
This would be sufficient to pay the rent 
on quarters that would be livable, but 
much less desirable than those to which 
she and the children were accustomed. 

In other words, the alternatives before 
this man’s wife and children in case he 
were to “shuffle off this mortal coil” at 
that time would have been to keep the 
home and existing standard of living for 
one year and then sell the house and 
use the income from $6,000 to help pay 
for rented quarters much less suitable 
than the old home; or, sell the home 
at once and invest the $6,000 net received 
from it, together with the $4,500 net 
from the life insurance, thus obtaining 
an income of $52.50 a month—just about 
enough to pay the rent of a home very 
modest even in those pre-war days. 

In neither case would the widow have 
had anything left for food, clothing and 
the other necessities of life, In the ab- 
sence of any other source of income, it 
would be necessary for her to take up 


some gainful occupation to provide forconclusion that there can be no rule 


herself and the two children. : 

This was a possibility that my friend 
did not want to contemplate, knowing 
as he did how much of the mother’s 
time and attention was required just in 
the proper care of the home and the 
upbringing of the children. : 

A few weeks later, back at his job, 
health fully restored and again eager to 
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Thrift.” The latter volume tells how 
and why to save and what to do with 
one’s savings. 
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work, earn, save and ‘provide for the 
future, he did not forget about the in- 
adequacy of his life insurance. He talked 
the matter over with one of the vice- 
presidents of the bank where he kept 
his personal account and he also had a 
luncheon conference with Burr, the life 
insurance agent, who had sold him the 
two policies representing all the life in- 
surance he had—the $5,000 which he then 
realized was entirely insufficient for the 
needs of his family. 


An Agent’s Talk 


Mr. Burr, like all of his class, wielded 
an agile lead pencil when it came to fig- 
uring out how much life insurance a 
prospect could and should carry. He was 
a good talker, too. This is part of what 
he said that day: 

“Now, Frank, when you insure your 
house against possible loss by fire you 
protect yourself from a misfortune which 
may never happen; but when you insure 
your life you safeguard your family 
against certain loss from something 
which comes to everybody. 

“You think that a man who does not 
insure his house is foolish, but how much 
more foolish you are if you fail to in- 
sure your life, or do not carry enough 
insurance to really protect your family!” 

“You don’t need to argue with me 
along those lines,” Frank replied. “I 
have been thinking the matter over and 
agree with you absolutely. The only 
question i$, ‘How much more insurance 
can I carry with my present income?’” 

“From my experience and observa- 
tion,” replied Burr, “I have come to the 


which will apply to all cases, and that 
every individual’s life insurance should 
be planned with reference to his actual 
needs. In rare instances a man can pro- 
vide through life insurance approximate- 
ly the same scale of living for his family 
after his death as had been maintained 
during his life. That is what we call 
a coverage,’ but it is not often real- 
ized. 


“Take your case, for example. You 
are thirty, married and have two chil- 


dren: 
WOULTINEOMO NE udacewecesceudas $5,000 
Your estimated personal expendi- 
WECM ets ences nenddawee cess 1,500 
Leaving a balance of......... $3,500 


“Your wife and children would not use 
all this money, since some of it you have 
been placing in life insurance premiums 
and other savings. Twenty per cent. of 
gross income is a figure often recom- 
mended for savings. In your case, let 
us assume that $1,000 has been with- 
drawn for such purpose. This reduces 
the actual living expenses of your fam- 
ily without you to $2,500 a year, or about 
$210 a month. 


Impressed But Not Entirely Convinced 


“You would find it difficult to carry 
permanent insurance which when placed 
at 5% interest by a trust company would 
yield. $2,500 a year. This would require 
$50,000 of insurance, and would cost a 
little less than $1,000 a year at your age. 

“However, many life companies have 
made use of the continuous monthly in- 
come plan, which yields the beneficiary 
instalments of both principal and inter- 
est. In your case the life company would 
guarantee to pay your wife $210 a month 
as long as she lives (plus an ‘excess in- 
terest’ dividend for twenty years), with 
the further stipulation that in case she 
should not live to draw the instalments 
for twenty years, monthly instalments 
would be paid to your children through- 
out that period. This provision would 
take care of your children until they 
grew up. 

“The cost of such a policy, assuming 
that you and your wife are both thirty 
years of age, would be $812.28 a year, 
gross, which comes well within your 
$1,000 savings quota. This figure would 
be considerably reduced by dividends and 
could be increased to include provisions 
for your own old age and for disability 
benefits.” 


Work Out Another Formula 


That sounded well to Frank, but he 
did not have quite enough courage to un- 
dertake a program which he felt would 
give him a goal which he could not pos- 
sibly attain without cutting down their 
scale of living to such an extent that 
they would have to do without all lux- 
uries and even some comforts. He felt 
that it was perhaps wiser to take some 
chances for the sake of keeping his fam- 
ily’s health and self-respect. Therefore, 
Burr and he worked out together a for- 
mula which, although it would not leave 
his family as comfortably fixed as dur- 
ing his life, would at least give them suf- 
ficient income to live on. Capitalizing 
his earning power at that time at 5%, 
the result was $100,000, which, of course, 
was more than he could possibly have 
carried in life insurance. So he decided 
to increase his insurance to 25% of that 
amount, or $25,000, the premiums on 
which would amount to something less 
than 10% of his income. It was agreed 
that an income of $1,250 a year would 
not enable his family to live on the same 
scale to which they had been accustomed, 
but, nevertheless, with his other assets, 
it would provide food, clothing and shel- 


‘ter, and it did set a goal which he could 


reasonably reach on his income at that 
time. : 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Weather or Not 








Our Agency will complete 
its second full year at the 
close of 1927. To date, EX- 
CLUSIVE of an exceedingly 
small amount of brokerage 
business, we have paid for 
over $5,600,000 and expect to 
hit the seven Million mark by 
December. This result is ex- 
clusively due to the wonderful 
spirit of co-operation which 
exists around our shop. Our 
full time men and our tem- 
porary part-timers have paid 
for $2,500,000 so far this year, 
because they have been un- 
selfish in their attitude to- 
wards their fellow-workers. 
Thus, valuable time which 
might otherwise be devoted to 
“squabbles” has been used in 
field work and constructive 
work in the office. Pettiness 
and Envy do not exist—can- 
not exist—among a crowd of 
men who practice the Golden 
Rule in their daily work. 


They all belong to our own 
APP-A-WEEK CLUB and we 
are very proud of our 


’APP-iness BOYS 
broadcasting weekly 
over Station 
W-O-R-K 


We are anxious to add to 
our force, and will be pleased 
to hear from any man who de- 
sires to sell life insurance, and 
who is not at present affili- 
ated with any life insurance 
company. Communicate with 
the undersigned, or either one 
of his Assistants, Laurence U. 
Shloss, or Eugene O. Sheridan. 


MERVIN L. LANE, 
Agency Manager, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S., 


1140 Broadway, 
corner 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: CAL-edonia 2900 
(Eleven Trunk Lines At Your Service) 
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Service Service Service 


The remarkable record of this agency is due to the service 
offered full time agents and general brokers. 


!''! Time!!! 


The greatest asset of life insurance producers is time. The 
saving of days, hours and even minutes, spells success in 
many insurance men’s experiences. 


To save the agent’s and broker’s time, we have inaugu- 
rated a 


48-Hour Service 


for the delivery of policies, and it works. It is the big idea 
of this agency to extend this service, on the endorsement of 
those who have been benefited under its operation. 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


COME IN AND SEE US 


LOUIS REICHERT 


General Agent Life Dept. The Travelers Insurance Co. 


45 JOHN ST. Telephone, John 3294 NEW YORK 


M. J. HANCEL 


AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
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Insurance The Only Thing Left 


Plight of Extreme Poor in Richmond, Va., Told in 
Interviews With Superintendent of Poor House, 
Secretary of Associated Charities and Sec- 
retary of Catholic Bureau of Charities 


By J. P. MADISON 
Richmond, Va. 


If more people carried life insurance, 
there would be fewer’ inmates of the 
city poor house, in the opinion of 
Thomas B. Morton, Richmond superin- 
tendent. He says that there are quite 
a number of old women in the institu- 
tion who have seen better days. They 
are widows of men who, he is informed, 
might easily have provided them with 
sufficient life insurance to enable them 
to escape the poor house. As it was, 
they were left practically penniless and 
are now a charge on the community. 
Some of them, however, were widowed 
in the days when it was not customary 
for the average head of a house to 
carry much, if any, insurance to pro- 
vide for his family when he was gone. 
Mr. Morton believes that there will be 
fewer cases of this sort in the future, 
due to the fact that men are now buying 
more life insurance than ever before to 
safeguard their families against the day 
of need and adversity. 

Even those who are not able to carry 
a substantial amount of protection for 
their families are thoroughly sold on the 
value of industrial life and sick benefit 
insurance, according to his observations. 
He finds that many of this class con- 
tinue carrying that form of cover even 
after they are admitted to the poor 
house. In fact, he estimates that more 
than half the inmates are covered by 
small life policies averaging in amount 
around $150. They expect this money 
to be used in putting them away when 
the last summons comes. Some of them 
also carry sick benefit insurance, col- 
lecting the money when they are sick, 
although the city sees that they are 
given all necessary attention on such 
occasions. Somehow or other, they 
manage to pay the premiums, friends 
and relatives helping them out. Occa- 
sionally, Mr. Morton sees to it himself 
that the policies do not lapse. The col- 
ored inmates in particular, both male and 
female, make every effort to keep up 
their life insurance, for of all things in 
the world they want a decent burial. The 
deaths average around 125 a year. 

The Associated Charities 

According to Miss Louise McMaster, 
executive secretary of the Associated 
Charities, fully three fourths of the men 
and women who come within the range 
of the operations of this organization 
carry industrial insurance at an average 
estimated cost of $1.50 to the family. 
Many of them carry life, sick benefit and 
accident. Not infrequently, the Asso- 
ciated Charities helps them to keep up 
the insurance. Sometimes they are ad- 
vised to drop it when they are in very 
indigent circumstances. Miss McMaster, 
who, by the way, is a kinswoman of 
Fitzhugh McMaster, former insurance 
commissioner of South Carolina, esti- 
mates that fully 50% of the colored 
families to which her organization gives 
help cannot afford to carry any insur- 
ance. Perhaps 25% of the white families 
are in the same box. She has found 
some cases in which life insurance car- 
tied by the head of the family, or the 
bread winner, as she expressed it, made 
the family independent or semi-inde- 
pendent at his death, but these cases are 
not numerous, for she administers nearly 
altogether to families of the poorer type 
whose income is insufficient to pay pre- 
miums on any substantial amount of in- 
Surance, As a rule, the heads of these 
families are casual laborers earning $15 
to $25 while employed and having from 
eight to twelve children on the average. 


Story of a Widow 
There came to the attention of Miss 


McMaster recently a widow from the 
country who had been left $3,000 life 
insurance by her husband. She moved 
to town with her children and was frit- 
tering it away without realizing just 
where it was going. She soon became a 
subject of charity, and efforts are now 
a exerted to help her get on her 
ect: 

If she had been paid the money in 
monthly instalments, Miss McMaster 
pointed out, she might at least still 
have some of it left to help keep the 
wolf away. Miss McMaster also believes 
that she should have stayed in the coun- 
try where the insurance money would 
have gone farther than in the city. She 
is now working in a local factory at a 
small weekly wage. 

Miss McMaster finds that nearly as 
many women as men with whom she 
comes in contact in her work carry in- 
dustrial insurance of one sort or an- 
other, but it rarely happens that she 
comes upon a case in which the children 
of a family are insured here. 

According to Miss Mary Bacigalupo, 
assistant secretary of the Catholic Bu- 
reau of Charities, fully 50% of her cli- 
ents carry industrial insurance. This bu- 
reau also assists in keeping the insur- 
ance in force in some cases. 

As with the Associated Charities, it 
gives relief or service principally to the 
laboring classes which feels the pinch of 
want from time to time through stress 
of circumstances of one sort or another. 


INSURED GOING TO FUNERAL 

On his way recently to a funeral in 
the country, J. P. Wells, district man- 
ager at Danville, Va, for the Mutual 
Life of New York, picked up a young 
man in his car who was also going to 
the funeral. On the trip he interested 
the young man in life insurance with the 
result that he received an application for 
$5,000 and a check for the first premium 
with the application when he got back 
to town. 

et ie 

“Not all mental power lies in the 
process of thinking. There is a power 
also in passion, in personality, in simple, 
native, uncritical conviction, in un- 
schooled feeling. The power of science, 
of system, is executive, not stimulative.” 
—Woocdrow Wilson. 





America’s Sightless 
Agents 


(Continued from page 25) 


work done, or answers the questions 
which follow each chapter of the text. 
In this way he shows that he has stud- 
ied the text, gained a comprehension 
of it and performed the work assigned. 
The students send these reports of their 
work to the school in Revised Braille 
or in typewriting, at their convenience. 
Unless otherwise requested, replies to 
the students are made in Revised Braille. 
The students’ work is carefully read, 
graded, corrected where necessary, and 
returned with such suggestions as the 
instructor may think helpful. 

Upon the completion of every course, 
provided the grades have been satisfac- 
tory, a certificate is granted. Students 
may begin work at any time, and as 
the instruction is individual, the prog- 
ress of the student depends entirely upon 
himself. Students are expected to de- 
vote at least one hour a day to each 
course. Students are expected to com- 
plete and return one assignment of work 
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at least every two weeks. Those unable 
to send in written work within the pre- 
scribed time are expected to write their 
instructor and explain the reason for the 
delay. Failure to do this sometimes re- 
sults in the dropping of the student from 
the enrollment. 





A Master at Conservation 


(Contniued from page 23) 
I have a reasonable amount of time in 
which to prevent a lapse,” Mr. Hessberg 
said. “I try to make a personal friend 
of each assured, try to get to know him 
well enough so that I won’t feel any hesi- 
tancy in going after his premium and 
talking to him intimately. If the assured 
is a friend he is less liable to surround 
himself with a wall of aloofness through 
which I am unable to penetrate. 
_“Another, though lesser factor in cut- 
ting down my lapses is the time I spend 
in keeping in contact with my assureds 
occasionally even when there is no im- 
mediate object in view. I try to have 
my clients feel that I am in a similar 
position to their lawyers and doctors and 
am more than a mere salesman who is 
gone forever once he has collected his 
payments. It is easy for me to meet 
people and the more I come in contact 
with them the more enjoyment I get out 
of life. 1 fortunately had a very wide 
acquaintance among Brooklynites before 
I entered insurance and as my name is 
fairly well known among those who are 
interested in politics many persons whom 
I have insured I did not have to ap- 
proach in the role of a perfect stranger. 
When a person knows something about 
me and it reacts favorably upon him I 
usually secure his confidence easily and 
keep it.” 
Tributes From the Press 


Mr. Hessberg is securing some favor- 
able publicity these days in connection 
with his election campaign for sheriff. 
He would have to be well liked by the 
citizenry of Brooklyn to secure the 
nomination for sheriff, for although 
Brooklyn is normally Democratic it is 
not a sure-fire proposition and candi- 
dates for the leading offices must be of 
good calibre or face the danger of de- 
feat. 

A few weeks ago the “Brooklyn Citi- 
zen” ran an editorial about the candi- 
dates on the county ticket and had this 
to say about Mr. Hessberg: 

“The Democratic nominee, Mr. Hess- 
berg, was entitled to the nomination be- 
cause of his life-long activity for the 
party. Ever since he reached his ma- 
jority, Mr. Hessberg has worked inces- 
santly for the candidates of the local 
Democratic organization, and of the 
party in general. He has managed the 
campaigns of many candidates. He has 
been heard on the stump in every As- 
sembly district in the county. His men- 
tor in politics was the late Hugh Mc- 
Laughlin, and Mr. Hessberg showed his 
loyalty to Willoughby Street by sticking 
to McLaughlin and Shevlin when the 
“break” came in 1903. 

“Mr. Hessberg is as loyal to Mr. Mc- 
Cooey as he was to Mr. McLaughlin and 
Mr. Shevlin. He deserves the votes of 
every Democrat in the county. Proof of 
his popularity among working Demo- 
crats is the fact that to them he is af- 
fectionately known as ‘Hank’.” 





WATCHES MOVING VANS 


“I make a practice of watching the 
moving van for people moving in my 
territory,” says one life insurance sales- 
man in describing his sales tactics, “and 
usually call on these people to inquire 
if their insurance agent has been re- 
quested to transfer them to their new 
address. 

“Through this method of approach I 
have obtained entrance into their homes 
and quote often find people who are un- 
der-insured on whom I have written a 
considerable amount of business. I also 
inquire of the families on whom I called 
about the people next door, and often 
get an introduction in this way.”—Ex- 
change. 


pay cares apices 
= nears 
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The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
(Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York) 
provides 
The Best Combination 
of 
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High Interest 


5.75% Net in 1926, leading all American 
Companies operating in New York State 


2. Low Mortality 
49.7% in 1926, 49.4% eight months of 1927 


8.20% Pure Market Value, in excess of 
Liabilities 
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The John Mc Namara Organization 
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Twenty-five Church Street : : New York, N. Y. 
RECTOR 7501-10 






“Just the Natural Place to do Business” 
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All Roads Lead To “Jim” Hoey’s Office 


U. S. Senators, Governors And Congressmen Among Present Day Callers Upon Insurance 
Man Who Is One Of Those Guiding The Destinies Of Al Smith’s Presidential 
Nomination; A General Agent Who Has As Much Influence As Any 
Person In New York City; His Career And Some Of 
The Reasons Why People Want To See Him 


In this country at least three insurance 
men have offices to which a constant 
stream of people beat a path although 
the subject of the conversation when 
once they enter these offices is often far 
removed from insurance. The men I 
have in mind are George E. Brennan of 
Chicago, general agent of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, but also 
Democratic boss of Chicago and a re- 
markable vote trader at Democratic na- 
tional conventions; and two New York- 
ers, Charles D. Hilles and James J. Hoey. 
Mr. Hilles is New York manager of the 
Employers’ Liability and also is repre- 
sentative of the state of New York on 
the Republican National Committee. As 
for the third member of this trio, who 
is really the subject of the article, it is 
a little bit difficult to define his classi- 
fication as an insurance man for the rea- 
son that he seems to be almost as adept 
at one kind of insurance as another. In 
fire insurance there are few who can sell 
so effectively; in casualty insurance he is 
among the country’s leaders; and in life 
insurance he is a member of the firm of 
Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, Inc., which is 
leading the country for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa. His office does $3,000,000 
a year in premiums of all kinds. It is 
likewise difficult to affix the political 
status of Mr. Hoey. He doesn’t hold 
down any elective office and yet from 
the Bronx to Staten Island there are 
many people who for years have been 
advised to “see Jim Hoey” at some time 
of trouble or difficulty or smarting under 
a sense of unfairness, or wanting some 
kind of an important favor done. 

The number of people who have called 
to see Jim Hoey has been tremendous. 
They have ranged up and down the so- 
cial scale from taxicab drivers and own- 
ers to governors and bankers; some of 
the callers have been from the lowest 
walks in life wanting a lift upward; and 
all of them have been received; their 
stories listened to; aided in some way 
if such aid were possible and proper; 
and the thing that Hoey got principally 

_ of it was the kick of power, the 
satisfaction cf making some one’s lot 
easier 5 the joys of exerting influence; 
and the thrill of accomplishment. Of 
course, everyone knows that favors come 
tome to roost and that there is a kin- 
ship between the Hoey political influence 
and the volume of premiums which pour 
‘nfo the Hoey & Ellison or Hoey, Elli- 
son & Wendt offices. That is quite true 
at the present time, but for many years 
\lr. Hoey was doing favors for people 
that did not add an item to his income. 


Seen by Celebrities About Al Smith 


_ The statement made a little while back 
that Mr. Hoey had no official position 
at the present time should be modified 
by another statement that he has an un- 
official position. The unofficial position 
amounts practically to the main direc- 
tion of those forces which are at work 
to make Al Smith, Governor of New 
York, the candidate of the Democratic 
party for President. Strange as it may 
Seem to people outside of the State of 
New York, Governor Smith has no or- 
sanization for President making; is not 
back of any campaign to elevate him to 
this highest of all national honors; and 
is taking the position that if the people 
want him for the office they will have to 
name him without effort on his part. 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Thus he has refused to go about exhibit- 
ing himself in the various states and 
making addresses in the country so “the 
boys can look him over.” 

At the same time a growing sentiment 
towards Smith has sent to New York 


JAMES J. HOEY 


many political leaders of the West and 
South who wanted to know the latest 
developments and to talk with people 
here close to Smith or to Tammany. As 
the Governor would not change his po- 
sition in refusing to see political leaders 
about building the presidential nomina- 
tion fences, it was necessary for some 
one else to see them. The Democratic 
leaders finally decided the visitors should 
“See Jim Hoey.” 

And so it has come to pass that into 
an insurance office of William Street, 
New York, there is passing a long file 
of important political personages, all 
Democrats, and all wanting to converse 
about the Smith candidacy. Many of 
them are Governors, Senators, Congress- 
men and committeemen. Those who do 
not come to his office he meets at the 
Bankers’ Club or some clubs uptown. 
Four years ago Mr. Hoey had charge 
of the Smith forces at the famous con- 
vention where there was a deadlock be- 
tween Smith and McAdoo for so many 
ballots. The insurance man’s experi- 
ences on that occasion would make a 
most interesting story, but this is not the 
place to tell it. 


Managed Campaigns of Supreme 
Court Judges 


Taking charge of the “campaign” of a 
public man is not new with Mr. Hoey. 
He put over the campaign which elected 
Judge James A.-Foley as Surrogate in 
New York and numerous other political 
fights. At one time or another he man- 


aged the campaigns of practically every. 


Democratic judge on the Supreme Court 
bench in this county. 

Mr. Hoey is generally regarded by 
New York insiders as a pretty good rec- 


ommender or endorser of persons who 
are appointed to office. He was a pio- 
neer booster of George V. McLaughlin 
who became one of the best banking 
commissioners and later one of the most 
efficient police commissioners this city 
ever had. When Hoey first knew Mc- 
Laughlin the latter was working in the 
state banking department as an exam- 
iner. The present Superintendent of In- 
surance, James A. Beha, is one of Mr. 
Hoey‘s political proteges. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hoey made himself 
solid with thousands of school teachers 
when he helped them in a fight for 
higher salaries and with street cleaners 
of the city when he gave them support in 
a struggle in which they were engaged 
with the same end in view. It was suc- 
cessful. 

Not all people who come to the office 
of a man of Hoey’s influence want direct 
tangible assistance. Frequently, all they 
are after is a letter of introduction 
or a request for an interview asked for 
over the telephone. Mr. Hoey has writ- 
ten thousands of such letters. There are 
few people of any consequence in town 
that he doesn’t know while there are 
thousands in humbler places that he 
calls by their names, sometimes their 
first names. 

Another interesting angle is his prom- 
inence in public dinners. He has ar- 
ranged many of them himself from be- 
hind the scenes. One of the most bril- 
liant and successful was that banquet to 
John McCormack, the great ballad tenor. 
Another dinner which would be hard to 
match in the power and influence of the 
men who attended was ‘that of the So- 
ciety of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick several years ago when Mr. Hoey 
was its president. He never has any dif- 
ficulty in getting speakers of top rank. 


A Real New Yorker 


Mr. Hoey is a real New Yorker. That 
means that he was born in this city and 
knows “the sidewalks of New York” 
about as well as they can be known. 
He gets as much fun walking up and 
down the thoroughfares of the city, East 
Side, West Side, Harlem or Queens, as 


.some people do in trotting about the con- 


tinent of Europe. “I love every cobble- 
stone,” he said to the writer. There 
aren’t any cobble stones any more, but 
what the insurance man meant was that 
he is an admirer of all old New York. 

Mr. Hoey’s father came from Ireland 
where he was connected with a gas 
manufacturing industry at Belfast. He 
was one of the first to experiment in 
making gas out of water and became 
aaffliated here with the Consolidated 
Gas Co., then the Equitable Gas Co. 
Trouble with his eyesight led him to give 
up that business and become a railroad 
contractor. The new duties took him 
to the West, his family going with him. 
As a boy James J. had a wonderful time 
living in the open spaces, sometimes on 
a ranch, sometimes on a prairie, even on 
the desert. When he was twenty he re- 
turned to New York and has never left 
it for any long time from that day to 
this. 

How He Entered Politics 


The way he got into politics was inter- 
esting. Soon after he got back the old 
“Daily News,” a paper which had a big 
circulation among the working classes 


of New York City, staged a popu- 
larity contest. Some of Jim Hoey’s 
friends entered his name. He turned 
out to be a whirlwind, rolling up a total 
of half a million votes and distancing 
the next nearest candidate for the honor. 
The contest was watched by the politi- 
cians who expressed an interest to meet 
the young man, hardly more than a boy, 
who had enough strength to marshall 
half a million votes. Undoubtedly here 
was a young man cut out for public life, 
so they put him up for the Assembly. 
He won easily and for several years was 
a member of the legislature. He became 
a leader almost overnight and was made 
chairman of the insurance committee, on 
which committee he served for five 
years. 


Always Interested in Movements to Help 
Boys and Working Men and Women 


The early academic education of Mr. 
Hoey included considerable study at 
night school. He also found time to study 
law, and for several years he worked 
for nothing as a clerk in a law office 
That’s how he got into the insurance 
business, as he had to have an income. 

From the time he returned until the 
present he has always been interested 
in organizations to watch out for the 
welfare of boys. At the present time 
he is a national director of the Boys’ 
Club Federation, organized to keep boys 
off the street, which has resulted in cut- 
ting down juvenile delinquency 50% in 
the big cities. 

Soon after getting into the Assembly 
he gave his major time to measures 
which would smooth the path of young 
people and of working people. He intro- 
duced a bill to equip public schools with 
gymnasiums and also to permit their use 
as recreation centers. He was also en- 
thusiastic for vocational schools. His 
idea was that too much time in the cur- 
riculum was devoted to subjects which 
had no utilitarian value to the boy or girl. 
He thought it much better that some 
provision should be made whereby school 
children could learn to do something 
with their hands, something which would 
help them earn a living when they got 
out. 

He became and still is chairman of the 
Home Rule Commission which drafted 
legislation to enable cities to govern 
themselves instead of having the entire 
state take a hand in regulating municipal 
administration. 


Enters New York Insurance Department 


From the legislature Mr. Hoey went 
to the New York Insurance Departmént 
where he had the title of deputy insur- 
ance superintendent in charge of the 
New York City office. While in the 
Department the workmen’s compensation 
measure was drafted, under the super- 
vision of Deputy Hoey. It was intro- 
duced in the two branches of the legis- 
lature by two men who later became 
distinguished New Yorkers—Judge Foley 
and Mayor Walker. Mr. Hoey was an 
exceedingly able and fearless state ex- 
ecutive and was taken away from the 
Department by the late Henry Evans, 
then head of that large group of fire 
companies known as the America Fore 
companies and consisting of the Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix, American Eagle 
and First American. Mr. Hoey had 
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FRASER FACTS! 


The large percentage of repeat busi- 
ness received from old Policy Holders 
unquestionably proves that The Con- 
necticut Mutual builds a satisfied and 
profitable clientele. 


The fact that three out of four of the 
Company’s leaders are Fraser men, 
proves that Fraser methods help the 
agent and broker to increase his busi- 
ness successfully. 


Many of the leading members of the 
Insurance Fraternity of New York, 
have found it wise to do business with 
this agency year after year. 


LET US WORK WITH YOU— 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
of 
The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford 


Main Office 
149 BROADWAY 
New York 


Tel.: Hanover 0540 








Ask for information regarding the New Disability clause 
and new Life Policies. 





Our New Guaranteed Endowment Annuity is a long step 
forward in this highly important field. 
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charge of the New York City business 


and when he resigned to go into_the 
agency business in partnership with Ben- 
nett Ellison as Hoey & Ellison, he was 
first vice-president of the Continental. 


Bennett Ellison and Paul Wendt 


Bennett Ellison is an unusually com- 
petent young insurance man, with a 
large and. influential acquaintanceship 
and is now the president of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. At 
the start, Hoey & Ellison represented 
fire companies exclusively. Then they 
added casualty companies. 

After Hoey & Ellison had been well 
established they were frequently asked 
why they did not go into life insurance 
as well. With the tremendous acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Hoey and the more limited 
but also important acquaintance of Mr. 
Ellison, and the position both occupied 
in the New York community, it seemed 
there was a fine opening in that office 
for a general agency and so they did go 
into life insurance. Later they were ap- 
pointed general agents of the Equitable 
of Iowa and decided to link their life 
insurance fortunes with Paul Wendt, a 
former newspaper man of Philadelphia, 
who had been a successful general agent 
of the Equitable of Iowa in northern 
New Jersey, who had come over to New 
York to represent the company. 


A $7,000,000 Agency | 


So Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, Inc., was 
formed. It was not long before they 
sprang into leadership of all the Equt 
table of Iowa general agencies. At the 
present time Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, 
Inc., are paying for $7,000,000 a year. 

Asked why he went into life insurance 
Mr. Hoey said: “I became interested in 
life insurance because it would have 
been foolish not to have been. The fact 
that [ am an insurance man is pretty 
well known about town but I was con- 
stantly meeting people who talked life 
insurance, as they did not know whether 
I was a fire, casualty or life man. Life 
insurance is one of the easiest things in 
the world to capture a business man’s in- 
terest and it certainly has captured mine. 
I recognize that it is not difficult for one 
of our agents to get entre into the offices 
or homes of New York City people but 
that entre would soon wear itself out if 
our representatives were not offering 
something the other person wanted, 
needed and should purchase. We have 
found that the more life insurance we 
sell the easier it is to sell. 

“The best thing which I have gotten 
out of politics and what might be called 
an intensive mixing with people in this 
great congested city is that the world 
isn't going to hell by a long shot and 
there are lots of people who would try 
to move mountains to keep it from veer- 
ing in that direction. Humanity is not 
so black as it is painted. While the 
normal man wants to live well and have 
his family share the good things in life 
with him and is ambitious to forge ahead 
this is not a selfish world in which we 
live. We want others to get along, too. 
tT have never been able to see the truth 
in the maxim that there is a secret grati- 
fication in noting others tumble into mis- 
fortune. Everything that I have ob- 
served points otherwise. 

“Go to the lowest stratum of society 
and work your way up and what do you 
find ? Groups of people helping others. 
Start with the bread lines or the base- 
ment places where hoboes are handed 
a plate of soup or a cup of coffee and 
a hunk of bread for a nickel and you 
will find some man or woman always in 
the background financing the place. 


Philanthropy 


. Turn to the New York City telephone 
ook under the word ‘association’ and 
cast you eye over it. You will note As- 
sociation for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren, Association for Tubercular Pa- 
tients, Association for the Improvement 
and Instruction of Deaf Mutes, Associa- 
—_ of Tubercular Clinics, Association to 
promate Proper Housing, Association to 
Ra Self-Supporting Employment of 
isabled. Turn over to the word ‘so- 
ciety’ and you will see Society for the 


-unless I top the quota. 


Going To The Mat For People 


By FRANK M. ENGLE, Phoenix Mutual, Tulsa, Okla. 


I believe in fixing a_ quota that isdo in preparing the claims that would 


worth while shooting at. My quota is 
$50,000 per month and $1,000 in paid pre- 
miums. Then of course I am unhappy 
I am glad to 
inform you that September, 1927, is the 
24th month in which I have reported 
to the Phoenix Mutual more than $1,000 
in paid premiums. Last year I went over 
$750,000 in paid production. 

How do I do this? I'll give you a 
few examples. 

There came to my office some few 
months ago a young man whose father 
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was lost at sea off the Santo Domingo 
while a passenger on a German freight 
vessel. He was a traveling salesman 
for a flour mill. His insurance consisted 
largely of fraternal certificates taken 
many years ago. I have found from ex- 
perience that the claim papers of fra- 
ternal companies are rather lengthy and 
technical and especially in a case where 
there was no witness to the tragedy and 
the body not recovered, you may readily 
see that there was considerable work to 


meet with the satisfaction of the fra- 
ternals. He said that I had been rec- 
ommended to him and that he wished 
that I would take over the work of col- 
lecting the policies for his mother. Of 
course, it was a psychological time for 
his own insurance to be discussed and 
as a result of this service I placed $15,- 
0UG on his life and he has sent me con- 
siderable more business besides being a 
very free advertiser for this office. 

Sometime ago I went to the mat for 
a local business man who was having a 
controversy over some insurance taken 
out on the assessment plan. It was 
necessary to go all the way to the in- 
surance commissioner before justice was 
done in this case. 


One of my policyholders told me about 
the situation which was this: this busi- 
ness man had taken an application for 
a small policy in an assessment com- 
pany which has its headquarters in 
Oklahoma. A certificate was issued call- 
ing for an assessment of a small sum 
each month. The agent advised him that 
if he would pay $10 monthly for thirty 
months, or a total of $300, he would 
have a fully paid up non-assessable pol- 
icy. He paid the money. Later, the 
assessment company was taken over by 
a company in Ohio, the agent and cash- 
ier of the assessment company in Okla- 
homa keeping the same positions in 
Oklahoma with the Ohio company. The 
Ohio company denied having received 
the $300. I conducted a lot of corre- 
spondence and finally the matter was 
settled. 


Advice Covers a Wide Range 


You can see that assisting business 
men in this manner will do an agent no 
harm and it lends to additional clients. 

In selling insurance, too, I never neg- 
lect to point out to them that at the 
retirement age, when the hopes and as- 
pirations for the family have been com- 
pleted and the man and his wife are 
ready to rest on the oars and enjoy old 
age comfortably, that the cash values of 
their policies can be shifted to the an- 
nuity side of the ledger and a joint life 
annuity be purchased that will sweeten 
the sunset years. 








Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Crime, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Society for 
Welfare, Society for the Relief of Juve- 
nile Delinquents, Society for the Relief 
of Destitute Children. 

“In New York City there are hundreds 
of such associations; in the United 
States many thousands. Sometimes 
these associations are supported largely 
by an individual or a small group or they 
get contributions from an army. ‘The 
significance of it all is that wherever we 
go we find people anxious and willing 
to extend a helping hand whether it be 
a child who sends ten cents to the New 
York ‘Times’ needy case Christmas 
fund, or the multimillionaire who has 
his own pet philanthropy. 


A Case Which Could Have Been Sold 


“The desire to do good is growing, and 
at this point I might interject an obser- 
vation I heard about a life insurance 
sale which did not materialize. 

“An agent called upon a man of great 
wealth and when he asked him if he 
would not take out a large line of insur- 
ance he was met with this response: 
‘Why should I insure? My wife has all 
the money she will ever need and will 
get more when I die. I have so much 
money: now that I don’t know whether 
my income is $2,000,000 a year or 
$5,000,000.’ 

“The agent was not only nonplused 
but couldn’t think of a single comeback, 


and yet he might have sold that policy - 


if he had asked a few questions. He 
should have learned what work of phil- 
anthropy most appealed to the client. In 


that way he would have started a trend 
of thought which would have interested 
him in a policy to see that this work 
would be carried on after he died. 

“Take any malignant disease that there 
is and you will find some men financing 
research or helping to build hospitals or 
creating observation centers. There is 
hardly anyone so hard-boiled that he 
has not a definite interest whether it be 
in a college endowment fund, a news- 
rae home or a sanitarium for tubercu- 
losis.” 

Mr. Hoey admitted that there were 
some selfish people in the world but as 
a rule people soon get their number and 
those of that ilk don’t progress much. 
He told an instance of a wealthy man 
ambitious for high political post through 
elective office. 

“This man does not mingle much,” 
commented Mr. Hoey. “He prefers din- 
ing and traveling alone. It is not that 
he was timid, but that he was selfish. 
Such a man can make little headway in 
politics and theer was no exception in 
his case.” 


His Sister in Several Commissions 


Mr. Hoey is a bachelor. Father Peter 
E. Hoey, his brother, was chaplain of 
the 107th Infantry, winning a citation 
for inspiring courage in France while 
under fire and for faithful devotion in 
the discharge of his duties attendinx *he 
wounded during and after the operations 
at the Hindenberg line. His sister, Miss 
Jane M. Hoey, is a member of the State 
Corrections Commission, of the Crime 
Commission and is assistant director of 
the New York Welfare Council. 
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We believe in a standard con- 
tract for all agents, large or 
small. 












We believe in holding agents by 
the ties of satisfaction and 
confidence. 























We believe in boosting instead of We believe that rebating and twisting “'Y 
knocking competing companies and are vicious habits that will demoral- _ 
competing agents. ize an agent or agency. “ 

We believe that no commission should We believe in constructive, not destruc- ee 
be paid to any person not devoting tive, underwriting and in the observ- - 
his entire time to the insurance ance of a code of ethics tending to Th 
business. uplift the business. “t 





We believe no agency is complete unless properly equipped to improve the selling 
methods of the organization and the training of new men. 


SERVICE SPELLS SUCCESS 


RESULTS THIRTEEN YEARS 
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$1,944,600 PAID-FOR $40,596,093 i 
15,000,000 IN FORCE 225,000,000 e 
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Keeping Tab On Ever Changing Insurance 
Laws And United States Treasury Regulations 


By PREBLE TUCKER, 
New York City 





tl 


The problems confronting the up-to- 
date life underwriter, in conducting his 
business, are both numerous and com- 
plex. Constantly changing tax legisla- 
tion, amendments to the insurance laws, 
the increased demand for life insurance 
to protect business and estates from loss, 
are all responsible for this fact. 

The insurance writer, to be really ef- 
ficient, must be able to solve such prob- 
lems correctly; otherwise he runs the 
risk of making mistakes which may re- 
sult in defeating or impairing the very 
purpose for which the insurance is be- 
ing written. Scarcely a day passes dur- 
ing which I am not consulted by some 
insurance man regarding such problems. 

To make matters worse, a considerable 
amount of misinformation is being cir- 
culated by so-called insurance and taxa- 
tion experts, which adds to the difficul- 
ties of the life underwriter who wishes 
to give reliable service to his customer. 


Where Most Mistakes Originate 


In what follows, I shall outline some 
of these problems and endeavor to sug- 
gest a correct solution. However, I wish 
it to be clearly understood that the so- 
lutions I shall suggest are not necessar- 
ily the only correct ones. Many of these 
problems are susceptible of more than 
one correct method of solution. 

Most of the mistakes made by under- 

writers involve insufficient coverage or 
unnecessarily expensive cost of insur- 
ance. 
_ As is well known, insurance carried 
in one way may not be worth one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar when it matures, 
whereas, if carried in another way there 
is no shrinkage in value at maturity. 
This anomaly is mainly due to the way 
in which our tax laws are framed. 

For example: The Federal income 
tax law provides that amounts paid by 
reason of the death of the insured under 
a life insurance policy which has been 
assigned for a valuable consideration, less 
such consideration and any premiums 
paid by the assignee, must be included 
by the recipient in his or her gross in- 
come for tax purposes. 

On the other hand, if the payee is a 
direct beneficiary under such policy, the 
entire amount received may be excluded 
from the recipient’s gross income for tax 
Purposes, 

The phrase, “valuable consideration,” 
as used in this law, is ambiguous and has 
led to much discussion among lawyers as 
to its significance in determining wheth- 
¢r or not any part of the insurance pro- 
ceeds received by a transferee under an 
assignment of a policy must be reported 
as income by the recipient. 

The usual form of policy assignment 
declares the consideration to be “one 
dollar and other valuable consideration.” 
or uses the phrase, “for value received.” 


To Obtain Gross Income Exclusion 


Inasmuch as the law provides that 
only the valuable consideration plus any 
prc paid on the policy by the 
— eree shall be excluded from gross 
: cor it would appear that the assignee 
S obliged to include in gross income, 
all in excess of such consideration and 
Premium paid by him. 
wa other words, in order to obtain the 
- usion of any part of the proceeds 

™m gross income, the assignee must 


establish not only the exact amount of 
premiums paid by him but. the amount 
of consideration paid by him for the as- 
signment. 

It is held by some lawyers that, where 
an assignment of a policy is made to a 
wife or child of the insured and there is 
actually no consideration in money or 
money’s worth, paid therefor, there is 
actually no “valuable consideration” in- 
volved and, therefore, the entire proceeds 
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are exempt from taxation, in spite of the 
fact that the assignment may state to 
the contrary. 

These same lawyers contend that the 
actual consideration for such an assign- 
ment is “love and affection,” which has 
long been recognized by the courts as 
a valid or good consideration in trans- 
actions between relatives. Whatever 
merit there may be in this contention, 
the fact remains that, if the assignment 
recites a valuable consideration, a strict 
interpretation of the law requires that 
only the actual value of the considera- 
tion, together with any premiums paid 
by the assignee, shall be exempt from 
taxation. What position the Revenue 
Bureau will take in a concrete case re- 
mains to be seen. 


What Treasury Regulations Say 


When we consult the Treasury Regu- 
lations in order to obtain the Treasury’s 
interpretation of this provision, we gain 
no further enlightenment. 

Article 72 of Regulations 69 defining 
Section 213 of the Income Tax Law, 
states that “the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies, paid by reason of the 
death of an insured, to his estate or to 
any beneficiary (individual, partnership 
or corporation but not to a transferee 
for valuable consideration) directly or in 
trust, are excluded from the gross in- 
come of the beneficiary.” 

Article 541, defining Section 233, which 
applies to income of corporations, states 
that “the proceeds of a life insurance 
policy paid by reason of the death of 
the insured to any beneficiary (corpora- 
tion or otherwise), if not a transferee 
for a valuable consideration, are not to 
be included in the beneficiary’s gross in- 
come.” 

The implication from the above would 
seem to be that the Treasury Department 
holds that the proceeds of insurance 


paid to a transferee for a valuable con- 
sideration, must be included in such re- 
cipient’s gross income for tax purposes. 
However, read in connection with Sec- 
tions 213 and 233 of the law itself, we 
are juStified in assuming that such trans- 
feree would be allowed to deduct from 
said proceeds the consideration and pre- 
miums paid by him, and must include in 
gross income only the excess amount. 


Assignments Should Be Avoided 
Whenever Possible 


It will readily be seen that, owing to 
the ambiguity of this provision in the 
law, assignments of insurance policies 
should be avoided whenever it is possible 
to do so; otherwise, the proceeds, pay- 
able at the maturity of the policy by 
death, may be taxed to the beneficiary 
under the Federal Income Tax Law. As 
yet the New York State income tax law 
contains no such provision. 

In cases where the insured has re- 
served the privilege of changing the 
beneficiary and the substituted benefi- 
ciary can show an insurable interest in 
the insured’s life, this privilege should 
be used in preference to an assignment. 

In cases where no such privilege ex- 
ists and it is desired to transfer the 
beneficial interest under the policy to 
some individual who, it can be shown, 
has an insurable interest in the insured’s 
life, the form of assignment used should 
specifically state that the consideration 
is “love and affection.” 

Where it is desired to use a policy as 
collateral security for an indebtedness, 
the collateral form of assignment should 
always be used. This establishes the 
fact that the actual amount of the valu- 
able consideration paid for the transfer 
is equal to the indebtedness and, conse- 
quently, no question of taxing any part 
of the proceeds as income can arise. 


Taxable Status of Premiums Paid 
for Insurance That Leaves 


Creditors 


Regarding the taxable status of pre- 
miums paid for insurance, taken out or 
assigned by a debtor for the purpose of 
securing a creditor, there seems to be 
some confusion of mind among life in- 
surance agents. 

Briefly stated, the Revenue Bureau 
holds that, if under such circumstances 
the premiums are paid by the debtor, 
such payments are not deductible from 
his gross income; whereas if the pre- 
miums are paid by the creditor and the 
debtor is not financially interested in 
the creditor’s business, or is not an offi- 
cer or employe of such creditor, such 
premium payments are deductible from 
the latter’s gross income for tax pur- 
poses, provided they constitute a neces- 
sary business expense of the taxpayer. 
The Revenue Bureau, however, makes a 
distinction where the creditor is an es- 
tate and has taken as security an assign- 
ment of an insurance policy from a 
debtor. Under such circumstances, if 
the estate pays the premium, the Bu- 
reau holds that the premium payments 
are not necessarily a deductible busi- 
ness expense, but must be considered as 
additional advances to the debtor to keep 
the policy alive. 

It is possible, however, that if it can 
be shown that such estate is carrying on 
a trade or business, the Revenue Bureau 
will allow the deduction as a business 
expense. Nevertheless, J can find no 
ruling directly on this point and the 
Bureau may hold that such premium 
payments are in the nature of a capital 


expenditure of the business, and, there- 
fore, non-deductible in any case. 


Best Method of Carrying Partnership 
Insurance 


Another problem which the life under- 
writer frequently has to meet, relates 
to the best method of carrying so-called 
co-partnership insurance. 

Take the case of two partners con- 
ducting a business under a co-partner- 
ship agreement. They desire to secure, 
in the event of the death of one, the 
necessary cash to liquidate the deceasd 
partner’s interest in the firm. This can 
be done more effectively and more eco- 
nomically through life insurance than by 
any other arrangement. 

‘There are two methods of carrying 
such insurance. One is under the joint 
life plan and the other is under the sep- 
arate policy plan. Which is the better? 

On the surface it would appear that 
the former is ideally adopted to the situ- 
ation. However, there are several facts 
to be remembered in connection with the 
joint life plan before coming to a de 
cision. 

(1). If the policy is made payable to 
the firm, the amount of the insurance, 
when it matures, increases the firm’s as- 
sets and thereby enhances the value of 
the deceased partner’s share for both in- 
heritance tax and liquidation purposes. 

(2). The insurance on the surviving 
partner’s life ceases on the death of 
the other, whereas if the insurance on 
each had been carried under separate 
policies, the death of one partner would 
not affect the policy on the life of the 
other, which can be either continued for 
the benefit of the insured’s family or sur- 
rendered for its cash value. 

(3). If the joint life policy is made 
payable to the survivor, the assets of 
the firm are not increased by the death 
of the other, but the insurance on the 
life of the survivor ceases. 

(4). The proceeds are liable to be 
taxed to the deceased partner’s estate 
under the Federal Estate Tax Law irre- 
spective of whether the proceeds are 
payable to the firm or to the surviving 
partner. 

(5). The premiums, whether paid by 
the firm or by the individual partners, 
are not deductible from gross income for 
tax purposes. 


More Economical Than Joint Life 


The separate policy method, if the in- 
surance is to be carried for an appre- 
ciable number of years, is more econom- 
ical than the joint life, owing to the 
larger cash surrender values of the two 
policies, if the firm is dissolved during 
the life time of both. 

If each partner pays the premiums for 
the insurance on the other partner’s life, 
the proceeds will not be subject to taxa- 
tion under the Federal Estate Tax law, 
when the insured dies. 

According to a ruling of the Revenue 
Bureau, where a partner paid the pre- 
miums for a policy of insurance on his 
own life for the benefit of his individual 
partners, such partners having required 
the protection, as a condition of their 
remaining in the business, the premiums 
paid by the insured were held to be an 
allowable deduction from his gross in- 
come for income tax purposes, provided 
that the proceeds of the insurance were 
not to be used in discharging any obli- 
gation of the insured. 

In cases where the insurance is taken 
out for the sole purpose of protecting 
the surviving partner against the loss 
of the deceased partner’s services in the 
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. Ever Changing Insurance Laws 





business, and the insured is under an 
bligation to carry such insurance on his 
own life, his right to deduct the pre- 
nium payments from gross income 
would seem to be unquestionable. Such 
payments are clearly a necessary busi- 
ness expense incurred by him in the 
conduct of his business. 


Advises Separate Policy Plan 








In view of all this, I usually advise 
that the separate policy plan be used, 
under which each partner takes out and 
pays the premiums for insurance on his 
own life payable to his other partners 
individually and not to the firm. While, 
under such circumstances and in the 
event of the insured’s death, the pro- 
ceeds in excess of $40,000 would, under 
the present Estate Tax law, be taxable 
to his estate, this possible disadvantage 
is in my opinion more than offset by 
the advantage to be gained in other re- 
spects. 

In the case of a corporation the prob- 
lem is somewhat different. This is due 
to the fact that the legal status of a 
corporation differs fundamentally from 
that of a co-partnership. 

A failure on the part of the insurance 
agent to recognize this difference when 
writing “business insurance,” is respon- 
sible for serious mistakes, both in the 
application and the plan of policy car- 
ried. 

Practically speaking, the business of 
many so-called “close corporations” is 
conducted in the same manner as if it 
were that of a co-partnership ‘and, con- 
sequently, the important legal distinction 
between the two is lost sight of. 


Should Not Make Corporation a 
Beneficiary 


Legally speaking, the stockholders are 
not partners, in any sense of the word, 
and the death of a stockholder does not 
change the legal statue of the corpora- 
tion itself, however much such death may 
affect the future profitable conduct of its 
business. Unless such stockholder is an 
active officer or employe of the corpora- 
tion, it cannot be said to have an insur- 
able interest in his life. 

Under such circumstances, making the 
corporation a beneficiary is, in my opin- 
ion, a mistake. 

Of course, in cases where the sole pur- 
pose of the insurance is to protect the 
corporate business against its probable 
loss in future profits, due to the death 
of an important executive, the benefici- 
ary of the policy should be the corpora- 
tion. 

In view, however, of the New York 
Court of Appeal’s decision in the 
Stephen K. Reed case, and if the in- 
sured is a large stockholder, the insur- 
ance should be carried on the books of 
the corporation in such a manner as to 
enable the executors of the insured to 
demonstrate to the tax appraisers that, 
in valuing the stock of the decedent, the 
loss to the corporation, ‘due to the in- 
sured’s death, should be taken as an 
offset to the increment in corporate as- 
sets caused by its receipt of the insur- 
ance proceeds. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held, substantially that, in such a case, 
the insurance policy carried by the Cor- 
poration is in the nature of an indem- 
nity contract to cover the risk of loss of 
a valuable asset of the corporation. Con- 
sequently, the proceeds received by such 
corporation on the death of the insured 
do not constitute a capital gain or profit, 
but are in the nature of a replacement 
of a lost capital asset. 


Insurance As Means of Perpetuating 
Stock Control 


The use of life insurance as a means 
of perpetuating stock control in a close 
corporation, has come to be recognized 
as an economic measure. Many of the 
trust companies are advising it and 
stand ready to co-operate with the life 
underwriter in pushing it. A recently 


amended Treasury regulation declares, 
in effect, that when an executor or ad- 
ministrator sells stock belonging to a 
decedent who has acquired it since 
March, 1913, the estate must pay an in- 
come tax on the amount received by such 
executor or administrator in excess of 
the cost of such stock to the decedent. 
The rate of tax depends upon whether 
or not the stock has been acquired by 
the decedent within two years of the 
sale by his estate. If acquired by the 
decedent more than two years previous 
to the sale, but since March, 1913, the 
estate has the option of paying either a 
flat rate of 124% on the gain or the 
regular income tax rate. 

The Treasury Department had previ- 
ously held that the basis of cost, in com- 
puting the gain to the estate by the sale 
of stock belonging to the decedent, was 
the market value thereof at the date of 
decedent’s death. The ruling was amend- 
ed in conformity with a Federal Court 
decision. 

It is obvious that, under such circum- 
stances, any arrangement which _in- 
volves the sale of stock by the estate 
should be avoided if possible; otherwise 
the estate of the decedent stockholder 
may be obliged to pay a heavy tax when 
the stock is acquired by the surviving 
stockholder. 


A Large Field for Insurance 


_In many cases it is possible to pro- 
vide for the perpetuation of stock con- 
trol in a close corporation, through life 
insurance, so arranged and carried, as 
not to involve a sale by a decedent stock- 
holder’s estate. 

The field for this kind of insurance is 
large, because of the enormous increase 
in the number of so-called “close cor- 
porations” within the past ten years. 

The growing use of life insurance to 
cover estate shrinkage caused by taxes 
and settlement charges has created other 
problems for the life insurance agent to 
solve. 

The record of estate settlements in 
New York State, during the past ten 
years, shows a largely increased percent- 
age rate of shrinkage compared to pre- 
vious years. While this rate, where large 
estates were concerned, was greater for 
the first five years of this decade, owing 
to the much higher estate taxes then in 
force, the shrinkage in value of moder- 
ate estates, where inheritance taxes were 
a comparatively small item, was very 
considerable. 

This is undoubtedly due to the ex- 
penses incurred by reason of the state 
and federal tax laws. The extremely 
technical nature of these laws demands 
the services of tax experts and qualified 
appraisers, in order that the estate’s 
representatives shall comply with the law 
in making their returns. Where the in- 
vestments held by the estate consist of 
securities issued by corporations of other 
states, the fees for “waivers” mount up 
very rapidly. 

Therefore, estates of moderate value 
frequently show a greater percentage 
rate of shrinkage than the very large 
estates. 

For example, it is fairly safe to as- 
sume that an estate of $200,000, under 
such conditions, will shrink at least 20% 
in value by the time it is settled. 

Where very large estates are con- 
cerned, although the percentage rate of 
expenses is lower, the larger tax rates 
keep the total percentage rate of shrink- 
age at a high figure. 


New Yorkers Deprived of Some 
Reciprocal Provisions of In- 
heritance Tax Laws 


The decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals, last July, declaring uncon- 
stitutional the provisions of the New 
York Inheritance Tax laws relating to 
non-residents, has deprived New York 


residents of the benefit of the reciprocity . 


provisions in the laws of other states. 
Consequently, the inheritance taxes of 
such states may have to be taken into 





consideration hereafter, in computing the 
taxes to be paid by estates of resident 
decedents. 

These facts are well known to the 
well-informed life underwriter and fur- 
nish convincing arguments for life insur- 
ance; but, having sold his prospect on 
the proposition, the problem which he 
must meet is the question as to the 
method of applying for and carrying the 


insurance, in order to obtain the best 


results. 

It is clear that, if the insurance is ap- 
plied for and carried by the insured and 
is made payable to his estate, the pro- 
ceeds at death will form part of his 
estate and be taxed, under both the fed- 
eral and state laws, to his estate in the 
highest bracket. For example: if the 
rate in that bracket is 10%, the insur- 
ance is worth only 90 cents on the dol- 
lar when he dies. 


Proceeds Taxation 


If the insured applies for the insur- 
ance and pays the premiums, but makes 
it payable to some beneficiary other than 
his estate, the insurance is not taxed un- 
der the state law, and up to $40,000 (pro- 
vided he is carrying no other insurance) 
is not taxed to his estate under the fed- 
eral law, unless there is a legal obliga- 
tion on the recipient to apply such pro- 
ceeds to the payment of taxes and other 
charges against the insured’s estate; in 
which case the total amount of insurance 
is deemed to be taxable to the estate 
under the Federal and state laws. 

If there is no legal obligation on the 
beneficiary to apply the proceeds of the 
insurance to pay taxes and other charges 
against the estate, there is no certainty 
that such proceeds will be so applied. 
For example, if a wife is made benefi- 
ciary, she may not survive her husband, 
or if. she should survive him, may die 
before the taxes are due, and therefore 
be unable to carry out his wishes. ; 

Such uncertainty should be avoided in 
cases where the express purpose of the 
insurance is to cover the charges against 
the estate. 

Funded Insurance Trusts 


Several years ago the so-called “Fund- 
ed Life Insurance Trust” was devised to 
meet this situation. This involved the 
insured creating a trust during his life- 
time, whereby he transferred to a trust 
company policies of insurance on his life 
together with income-earning invest- 
ments, under a proviso that the income 
should be applied by the trustee to the 
payment of the premiums, and the pro- 
ceeds, when received by the trustee, 
should be applied to the purchase of se- 
curities belonging to the insured’s estate 
if the executor should so require. 

While this secured cash to the estate 
with which. to pay taxes and other 
charges, an amendment to the Federal 
Income Tax law was adopted by the 
Revenue Act of 1924, which effectively 
removed the other advantages claimed 
for such form of trust. 

This amendment provided that, when 
any part of the income from a trust is 
or may be applied to the payment of 
premiums apon policies of insurance on 
the life of the grantor, such part of the 
income of the trust shall be included in 
computing the net income of the grantor. 

As a consequence of this amendment, 
it would seem that, not only would the 
premiums paid be considered taxable in- 
come to the insured, but the proceeds of 
the policies in excess of $40,000 receiv- 
able by the trustee would be taxable to 
his estate under the Federal Estate Tax 
law. 

Question Constitutionality of 1924 
New York Amendment 


It is obvious, however, that if the 
“Funded Life Insurance Trust” is cre- 
ated by some one other than the insured 
and the premiums paid by the trustee, 
the provisions of such amendment would 
not apply; the premiums paid by the 
trustee would not be taxed to the in- 
sured and the insurance proceeds receiv- 


able by the trustee would be totally ex- 
empt from the Estate Tax. 

The constitutionality of this amend- 
ment in the 1924 tax law has been seri- 
ously questioned by many lawyers, but 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
no attempt has been made to test the’ 
question in the courts. In the mean- 
while the Revenue Bureau must enforce 
the law as it stands. 

A recent amendment to the New York 
Personal Property Law has expressly val- 
idated the Funded Life Insurance Trust. 
This amendment was adopted in order to 
settle the question, raised by some trust 
companies in this State, as to whether 
such a trust was valid under the law as 
it then existed. 

Another problem with which the life 
underwriter sometimes has to deal re- 
lates to the change of beneficiary priv- 
ilege in a policy. 

The purpose for which the insurance 
is taken out may be seriously affected 
by the fact that this privilege either is 
or is not contained in a policy. 

For example: Where a policy is ap- 
plied for and carried by the beneficiary 
thereunder, if the privilege of change is 
reserved to the insured, the beneficial 
interest is contingent and not absolute. 

Bankruptcy Referee’s Rights in This 

State Not Settled 


Although a recent change in the New 
York law relating to the rights of cred- 
itors of the insured under policies of life 
insurance protects the beneficiaries there- 
under, in the event of the insured’s 
death, irrespective as to whether the lat- 
ter has reserved the right to change the 
beneficiary, the question of the right of 
a Referee in Bankruptcy under the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act to the cash sur- 
render value of policies on the bank- 
rupt’s life, where he is alive and has 
reserved such right of change, is by no 
means definitely settled. 

It is claimed by those responsible for 
the change in the New, York law, that 
it so limits the rights of creditors in 
New York State as to deprive a Referee 
in Bankruptcy of the rights which he for- 
merly had ‘as to the cash surrender val- 
ues of a bankrupt’s policies. This claim 
may be justified, but it has yet to be 
passed upon by a Federal court. 

Until a court decision directly on this 
point is obtained, I advise the elimina- 
tion of the right to change privilege in 
all policies of insurance where it is de- 
sired to remove any chance of the cash 
surrender values being claimed by cred- 
itors of the insured. 

If a corporation is to pay the premiums 
on a policy under which it is the bene- 
ficiary, there would seem to be no ques- 
tion that the insured shall have no right 
to change the beneficiary without the 
latter’s consent. This is essential to the 
protection of the corporation. 

The same reasoning applies to a pol- 
icy taken out by a wife on the life of: 
her husband or by a member of a co- 
partnership on the life of his partner, 
where the beneficiary pays the premiums. 

Income Settlements 


The taxability of insurance proceeds 
under the Federal Estate Tax law, 
where such proceeds are payable under 
income settlement options, is frequently 
another problem for the insurance un- 
derwriter. 

Under this law, the insured’s estate is 
taxed on amounts in excess of $40,000 
receivable by beneficiaries (other than 
his estate) as insurance under policies 
— out by the decedent upon his own 
life. 

If the policy provides that the proceeds 
shall be paid to such beneficiary in in- 
stalments for life, the Revenue Bureau 
treats such payments as an annuity, and 
their present worth at the time of the 
insured’s death is considered the amount 
receivable by such beneficiary, which 
must be included in the insured’s estate 
in computing the tax. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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The Fragility Of Business 


Passing of Some Nationally Known Institutions Whose Names Were Once Household Words; Once 
Everybody Who Came to New York Visited Barnum’s Museum, the Opera at the Academy 
of Music, and Hoped to See “The Great Eastern” 


The One remains, the many change and 
pass; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
—Shelley. 


In the “Journal Intime” of Amiel one 
finds the following observation : 


“When all is said, indeed, we defend 
ourselves a greater or lesser number of 
years, but we are always conquered and 
devoured in the end; there is no escap- 
ing the grave and its worms. Destruc- 
tion is our destiny, and oblivion our por- 
tion. . . . How near is the great gulf! 
My skiff is thin as a nutshell, or even 
more fragile still. Let the leak but 
widen a little and all is over for the 
navigator. A mere nothing separates me 
from idiocy, from madness, from death. 
The slightest breach is enough to en- 
danger all this frail, ingenious edifice, 
which calls itself my being arid my life. 

“Not even the dragonfly symbol is 
enough to express its frailty; the soap- 
bubble is the best poetical translation 
of all this illusory magnificence, this fu- 
gitive apparition of the tiny self, which 
is we, and we it.” Has the insignificance 


ent day, though it was known to almost 
everyone in the period of the Fifties. 
The nucleus of this famous place was 
Scudder’s American Museum which was 
originally opened in 1810 on Chambers 
Street where the court house now 
stands. It was purchased by Phineas T. 
Barnum in 1841, and the equipment of 
curiosities and objects of public interest 
was removed to Ann Street and Broad- 
way, the site of the old New York Her- 
ald Building. This museum was prob- 
ably the best known institution of its 
kind in America and most visitors to 
New York went to see the Barnum show. 
As a museum it was a success, but by 
combining a theatre with it, the joint 
establishment became a highly profitable 
one. It was here that Charles S. Strat- 
ton, who became famous as General 


“Tom” Thumb, made his first appearance 


in December, 1842. 

As a theatre Barnum’s Museum took 
rank with the first of that day for over 
a period of twenty or more years. It 
was fired Nov. 25, 1864, by an incendiary, 
but the flames were extinguished after 
serious damage had been done. The es- 
t2blishment was actually destroyed by 


























arehouse, Salesrooms and Workshop of Duncan Phyfe at 168-170-172 Fulton 
Street, Formerly Partition Street 


«!\ apparent futility of life ever been 
More graphically expressed than that? 
__ Institutions Like Individuals 
_ ‘S with individuals, so it is with the 
n-‘itutions which they create and es- 
tavlish, The institution of business is 
one of the most fragile and illusory 
things known anywhere in the world. If 
anyone doubts this, he may have his 
doubts quickly dissolved by reading the 
following story which attempts to tell in 
@ general way something of the history 
of certain business institutions which 
Were prominent in their day and have 
long since passed into the limbo of 
things discarded. One might paraphrase 
amlet’s words by writing, “Frailty, thy 
name is business!” And thereon hangs 
a tale. 
‘ Barnum’s Museum 
, -arnum’s Museum is a title which has 
ittle or no meaning for the theatre- 
Soers and pleasure-seekers of the pres- 


fire July 13, 1865. The name Barnum 
was then transferred to a building at 
539 Broadway which previously had 
been known as the Chinese rooms. The 
establishment was refitted and opened 
September 6, 1865, as Barnum & Van 
Amburgh’s Museum and Menagerie, with 
a theatrical company and a large col- 
lection of curiosities. 
America’s Greatest Showman 

Fire followed Barnum wherever he 
went, however, for this place also was 
burned March 3, 1868. Again Barnum 
transferred his name and prestige, to an 
establishment on the south side of 14th 
Street opposite the Academy which had 
been previously known as Lent’s Cir- 
cus. This establishment also was burned 
down in 1872, so after that the name and 


prestige of Barnum were attached to a~ 


traveling amusement organization which 
was billed all over the world as “The 
Greatest Show on Earth.” It’s tempor- 


ary home was for years the old Madi- 
son Square Garden which was recently 
demolished to make way for the new 
building of the New York Life which 
is now in the course of construction. 
Phineas T. Barnum, who started all 
these great amusement enterprises, was 
perhaps the greatest showman who ever 
lived. He has been called America’s first 
advertising man. Barnum made enor- 


in 1797, has all of his new home made 
by Phyfe.” 

His reputation spread so rapidly that 
orders came to him. even from other 
cities, from Philadelphia and Albany. In 
such places as New Jersey and the Hud- 
son Valley elegant country places were 
rapidly being built and Phyfe’s handi- 
work found its way into some of these 
homes. In addition, he did considerable 


























BARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM 


From “Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing Room Companion” 


mous profits out of his business ven- 
tures and the Jenny Lind tours which 
he managed probably netted him con- 
siderable revenue. At the end of his 
brilliant career he found himself in bank- 
ruptcy. 


Barnum’s Failure 


“As soon as Barnum’s failure was an- 


nounced, there was an almost universal ° 


cry of ‘I told you so!’” observes Mr. 
Werner, Barnum’s biographer. “He was 
called “an adventurer, a swindler and a 
fraud by persons and papers who but a 
short time before had hailed him as a 
genius.” é 

Such was the fate of Barnum, a man 
who was lionized by the newspapers and 
the public. Barnum’s career shows quite 
clearly how fragile a thing is a reputa- 
tion and how flimsy is the thing popu- 
larly called success. The museum busi 
ness which produced so enormous a rep- 
utation and so vast a fortune was itself 
a bubble which vanished into thin air 
overnight. 


Duncan Phyfe, Cabinet Maker 


One of the most picturesque personali- 
ties of his day was Duncan Phyfe, cabi- 
net-maker who designed furniture for 
the homes. of most of the well-to-do peo- 
ple of the post-Revolutionary period of 
the 18th Century in New York. It was 
a time of great creative energy and in- 
ventive activity which produced such 
men as Robert Fulton, Samuel F. B. 
Morse and others distinguished in va- 
rious fields. 

“Even before 1800,” says a writer on 
the subject of Duncan Phyfe’s art, “it 
is probable that Phyfe’s work was con- 
sidered among the best obtainable in 
New York, for in at least one case we 
know of a man of wealth, who, marrying 


repairing of furniture, following the cus- 
tom of most 18th Century cabinet- 
makers of furnishing homes from the 
cellar to the garret. 

Phyfe’s Career 


Born in 1768 at Loch Fannich, 30 miles 
from Inverness, Scotland, Duncan Phyfe 
came with his parents and their other 
children to America in 1783, after the 
Revolution. The family settled in Al- 
bany where the youth, Duncan, worked 
at the trade of cabinet-maker. After a 
time he went into business for himself 
in Albany. In the early 1790’s he came 
to New York lured by the glamour which 
surrounded the growing metropolis. He 
located first at Broad Street, in a dis- 
trict of cabinet-makers, made several 
changes of abode, and finally settled at 
No. 1795 Partition Street where he re- 
mained until his death. 

“At first it was a hard struggle to get 
sufficient work,” says Charles O. Corne- 
lius in his book “Furniture Master- 
pieces of Duncan Phyfe,” “but fortunate 
connections were made with certain 
members of the family of John Jacob 
Astor whose wealth was already very 
great, and this led to more and more 
increased business among the people of 
means in the city.” 

Business Grows Rapidly 

Duncan Phyfe’s business increased so 
fast that he was obligated finally to in- 
crease his property holdings. By the 
year 1817, Fulton Street had become one 
of the chief business sections and cross- 
town arteries of the city’s traffic. It was 
obviously a commercial advantage to be 
located in this district, with the ferries 
to Jersey and steamboats to Albany so 
close at hand. Within a block of Broad- 
way were the fashionable shops and it 
was only a step from 170 Fulton (Phyfe’s 

(Continued on page 86) 
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WE BELIEVE THAT THE CONSERVATION 
OF BUSINESS IS THE OUTSTANDING PROB- 
LEM OF LIFE INSURANCE UNDERWRITING 
TODAY. THE ENORMOUS WASTAGE 
THROUGH LAPSATION SHOULD COMMAND 
THE ATTENTION OF FAR-SIGHTED COM- 
PANIES AND AGENCIES. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF IOWA HOLDS AN OUTSTANDING 
RECORD FOR PERSISTENCY OF BUSINESS. 
OF ALL BUSINESS WRITTEN SINCE 1867, 
WHEN THE COMPANY WAS ORGANIZED, 
63.7 PER CENT STILL REMAINS IN FORCE. 


NO MORE ENERGY AND ABILITY IS RE- 
QUIRED TO PRODUCE GOOD BUSINESS 
THAN THAT OF INFERIOR QUALITY. COM- 
MON INTERESTS OF INSURED AND IN- 
SUROR DEMAND IMPROVEMENT IN SELL- 
ING METHODS. | 





HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 
General Agents 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 
99 WILLIAM STREET - © JOHN 0833 
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Agents Were On The Job In Flood District 


Hired Boats and Worked in Rubber Boots; Entire Industrial Debits Were Under Water; One Agent Used 
Aeroplane; Some Making Good Record Despite Distress of Mississippi River Districts 


The question frequently asked by in- 
surance agents in the East and in the 
West is “What happened to the busi- 
ness of the insurance agents in the flood- 
ed sections?” In view of the stories that 
it would take several years for the flood- 
ed districts to get back to normal, the 
plight of those agents can well be im- 
agined. From enquiries by The Gold 
Book, however, it develops that insur- 
ance men not only performed valiant 
services in going to the relief of their 
unfortunate neighbors, but they have 
helped them in every way they could to 
preserve their life insurance policies, and 
in some instances have even written a 
good volume of business in places where 
it might be thought impossible to make 
a good production showing. 


Reflects Credit On Entire Insurance 
Fraternity 


The whole chapter reflects the great- 
est credit on the life insurance fraternity 
of America. It shows agents not only 
quick to help others in emergencies and 
distress but a rare courage in sticking to 
their jobs and triumphing. 

The flood section was not entirely a 
Southern proposition. The Gold Book 
prints on this page a picture of Carl 
Dalpin, agent of the Metropolitan Life, 
whose entire debit went under water 
early in August when the Smoky River 
started on a rampage flooding the great- 
er part of the city of Salina, Kan. Sev- 
eral of the Metropolitan debits were 
submerged, and every man in the com- 
pany’s district did what he could to 
furnish the unfortunates with whatever 
aid possible. Prudential and John Han- 
cock agents were among the other men 
selling weekly payment who came up to 
the scratch. Mr. Dalpin collected his 
debit in a boat and in a bathing suit. 


What James R. Nixon Has Done 


A really remarkable example of sus- 
tained effort under the most adverse 


conditions imaginable is to be seen in 
the record of James R. Nixon, Aetna 
Life agent at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


_ Mr. Nixon, who has been in the life 
insurance business since 1917, during all 
of which time he has averaged more than 
one application every week, commenced 
the year 1927 with the resolution to av- 
erage an application a day. That he has 
succeeded admirably in carrying out this 
Well-nigh impossible task is proven by 
his production record for the first seven 
months of this year, consisting of 232 
applications for $758,000! 

During the great flood in May and 
June, when Mr. Nixon’s home town was 
completely surrounded by the Missis- 
sippts muddy waters, there were many 

es when it seemed as if his daily rec- 





tim 


ord must be abandoned temporarily, but 
somehow he managed to keep it up. 
During the month of June, when the 
flood was at its worse arid Mr. Nixon 
had to devote a large part of his time to 
telief work, he submitted nevertheless 64 
completed applications! 


Victor Wade Used Aeroplane 


, Another very interesting flood story 
1s the éxperience of Victor Wade while 
working hard on the campaign of Judge 
Day of the Equitable Life Society. The 
usiness in this campaign required Mr. 
Wade's presence in the Little Rock 
agency on a certain date. He found 
himself in a small Arkansas town cut off 
from all communication with Little Rock 
because of the high waters. He had in 
" Possession ninety-four completed ap- 
pications, but no mail had left his town 
or six days. It was arranged to send 


him an aeroplane. He landed in Little 
Rock in time. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous flood, 
the Arkansas agency of the Equitable 


Society exceeded its last year’s record in 


was entirely under water, two debits 
there being entirely wiped out. Vicks- 
burg was half under water, completely 
affecting two debits. At Yazoo City, a 
town of 5,000 inhabitants, half the com- 
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KARL DALPIN 


J. R. NIXON 
COLLECTING HIS DEBIT 


the Judge Day campaign by 25% and 
obtained 558 cases for $1,320,000. 


What Flood Meant To Industrial 


Insurance 
In order to understand what the flood 


pany’s business was affected, the people 
having scattered to refugee camps where 
more than twelve hundred people had 
gathered from surrounding towns. The 
population of Clarksburg had _ been 
forced to more safer sections. 


meant to companies writing Industrial 
insurance, the’ town of Greenville, Miss., 


O. H. Boon, superintendent at Morgan 
City received permission from the Met- 


ropolitan to have a skiff built to cover 
his debit. He was then authorized to 
rent an outboard motor. Superintendent 
Boon and Agent Brown made calls in 
hip boots, struggling as best they could. 
Finally there came a break in the levee 
and the streets of Morgan City were 
flooded. Householders in many cities 
along the river went to refugee camps. 

In the Metropolitan Life’s issue of its 
paper, “The Intelligencer” of last July 
several pages were devoted to what hap- 
pened to the debits in various Mississippi 
River towns and there is a description 
also of what the Metropolitan nurses 
and doctors did in meeting the situation. 

Fighting Epidemic 

One of the most dreaded consequences 
of the flood was the fear of epidemics 
following the receding of the water, and 
immediate steps were taken throughout 
the entire area to prevent the spread of 
typhoid and malaria. Inoculation was 
provided for by means of boards of 
health, through the Red Cross and other 
agencies, including the Metropolitan. 
Telegrams were sent by Vice-President 
Frankel to the districts in the flooded 
area, authorizing typhoid immunization 
for all Metropolitan field men and their 
families, the work to be done by the 
company medical examiners at the dis- 
trict offices. Wires were also sent by 
Assistant Secretary Wright of the In- 
dustrial Section of the Metropolitan’s In- 
dustrial Hygiene Section of the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau, offering inocu- 
lation against typhoid and malaria for 
group certificate holders. The Metro- 
politan also wired the medical director 
of the Red Cross Relief Headquarters 
in Memphis offering posters and pam- 
phlets warning the flood victims against 
malaria and typhoid infection in the 
flooded regions. 








Insurance Agent’s Gym Class 


Walter McCarthy of Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Takes Ten or Twelve Pounds Weight Off 
Business Men So They Will Be Better 
Prospects for Insurance 


Walter McCarthy, a life agent in 
Omaha, Neb. and Council Bluffs, Ia., 
has started a physical culture class which 
is open to any prospective client of his 
who thinks that he will have trouble in 
passing a physical examination for life 
insurance because of overweight. 

McCarthy, former welterweight cham- 
pion boxer of Nebraska, hit upon this 
unique scheme after more than a score 
of persons to whom he tried to sell insur- 
ance expressed doubt as to their ability 
to successfully pass the necessary tests. 

His classes are held in a gymnasium 
in Council Bluffs. A visit to the gym 
almost any day will disclose ten or fif- 
teen Council Bluffs and Omaha business 
men busily engaged in skipping the rope, 
working at the pulleys, boxing, wrestling, 
throwing the medicine ball, playing hand- 
ball and otherwise disporting themselves 
in efforts to “shave off” the poundage 
necessary for them to receive medical 
o. k 


First Case of $25,000 


McCarthy was quite proud when he 
graduated his first pupil early in Sep- 
tember and the pupil immediately signed 
up for $25,000 worth of insurance. _ 

“Don’t get the idea that I’m trying 
to put anything over,” Mr. McCarthy 
told The Gold Book. “I’m not taking 
on anybody with Bright’s disease or 


hardening of the arteries or anything 
like that. 

“But there are any number of men 
who conscientiously believe that they are 
unable to pass a physical examination. 
Some of them are. But the majority 
need merely to remove ten or twenty 
pounds of superfluous avoirdupois before 
being passed on by any examiner in the 
world and pronounced a safe risk. Fur- 
thermore, this physical training will do 
no harm to any prospective policyholder.” 

Diet as Well as Gym Work 

McCarthy’s course consists not only in 
physical exercises, but also in placing 
his “fat men’s club” on the diet he thinks 
they need. 

“I was a fighter for several years and 
have always kept myself in condition,” 
McCarthy said. “So why should I not 
capitalize on my knowledge of physical 
training now that I no longer am in 
the ring?” 

McCarthy, who is forty years old, has 
been selling insurance for the past five 
years. He is considered a good agent. 

Since news of his experiment in physi- 
cal training has become known, McCar- 


_thy has been besieged by out-of-condi- 


tion men all over this section asking that 

they be allowed to join his club. 
Applicants are first given an examina- 

tion by McCarthy himself. If he finds 


any organic trouble which he knows that 
dieting and exercise will not eliminate, 
the candidate is immediately told that it 
would be useless for him to go on. 

If, however, McCarthy is convinced 
that his would-be client is merely over- 
weight or underweight, he is inducted 
into the class at once. 

The former pugilist supervises his 
classes something in the manner of Billy 
Muldoon, New York boxing commission- 
er and proprietor of the world’s largest 
conditioning school. In other words he is 
“hard boiled” with the pupils. He stands 
for no idling or shirking. Any man who 
refuses to do what McCarthy tells him 
to do is immediately dismissed from the 
class. 

McCarthy’s pupils are high in their 
praise of his methods. Most of them take 
off from ten to fifteen pounds of weight 
in the first two or three weeks. 

Walter retired from the ring some ten 
years ago when he found it was getting 
him nowhere. In those days there were 
no $2,000,000 purses. Walter was known 
as an aggressive, rather than a defen- 
sive fighter. : 





BANKERS EXCLUDED AS AGENTS 

Under the new licensing plan in Penn- 
sylvania, cashiers, officers and employes 
of state or federal banks in Pennsyl- 
vania are barred as holders of insurance 
agents’ licenses. This restriction applies 
as well to employes of a corporation, un- 
less that corporation is authorized by 
charter to engage in insurance. 





The Metropolitan Life’s statistical de- 
partment estimates the average cost of 
raising a boy from birth to age 18 to be 
$6,077; the average cost for a girl is 
$6,167. Here is the best possible argu- 


ment for adequate insurance where there 
are two or more children. 
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How A — Department Recommends 


E. H. Lestock Gregory, general agent 
of the Aetna .Life, San Francisco, one 
of the most intelligent of the country’s 
territorial managers, has installed in his 
agency a new department in charge of 
thoroughly seasoned and experienced 
business men capable of making an in- 
telligent, honest and conscientious analy- 
sis of personal affairs of individuals. It 
was in part responsible for a _ record- 
breaking month which the agency had 
recently. 

The agents of the Gregory office call 
on prospective clients offering them 
without cost or obligation the services 
of the department for an analysis of 
their life insurance needs. They secure 
the necessary detailed information from 
the individual and this is then brought 
to the department where the data and 
information are carefully analyzed and 
studied. The department applies the ex- 
isting insurance to the needs and if ade- 
quate insurance already exists the rec- 
ommendation is made as to how it 
should be applied. That closes the inci- 
dent. If the assets, however, are inade- 
quate to do the things which the client 
explains is the minimum he wants done 
for dependents recommendation is then 
made as to how these assets may most 
economically be supplied. 


Mr. Gregory’s Comments 


The Gold Book asked Mr. Gregory if 
he would furnish its readers with sam- 
ples of the leaflets used by his new sur- 
vey department. He responded by giv- 
ing a sample of the leaflets used in one 
of the recommendations, together with 
two other recommendations relative to 
living requirements of the widow. These 
are reproduced later in this article. Mr. 
Gregory said: 

“These cases involve only suggestions 
for the distribution of life insurance es- 
tate. There are many cases in which we 
even make suggestions for the special use 
of securities and properties existing in 
the state. 

“Our plan is by no means one which 
will ‘work itself,’ but it will do wonders 
if earnestly and intelligently handled by 
a competent individual. 

“Tt costs money to establish and main- 
tain a real survey department with thor- 
oughly competent people in it, and it is 
the uniform service which can be given 
by all agents in an ag | because of 
such a department which I think is of 
practical value. It certainly i increases the 
economic value of life insurance.’ 

The leaflets, with numbers of policies 
and names of companies disguised, fol- 
lows: 


Clean Up Insurance 


No. 1,000...Blank Life Ins. Co . $5,000 
The proceeds of this policy may be 
used for the payment -of outstanding 


— bills and expenses of last ill- 
ness, i. e., doctors, hospitals, nurse, fu- 
neral. 

The policy is now payable to your wife 
in one sum. Your children should be 
named as contingent beneficiaries—share 
and share alike. 


Mortgage Insurances 


No. 2,000...Blank Life Ins. Co....$5,000 
No. 000...Blank Life Ins. Co....$7,000 

Proceeds of these policies may be used 
for the payment of your home mortgage, 


E. H. L. GREGORY 


since you state that you would wish your 
widow and children to retain this home. 

If this mortgage is not paid off your 
widow would have to find a 6% invest- 
ment which is absolutely safe to provide 
the interest on the mortgage. It is evi- 
dent that her best investment would be 
your mortgage, and the best guarantee 
that she will retain this home is to fol- 
low the above suggestion. 

These policies are now payable to your 
wife in one sum. Your children should 
be named as contingent beneficiaries— 
share and share alike. 


Mortgage Insurance 


As you state that your widow ‘would 
not wish to retain your present domi- 
cile as her home, because your children 
are nearly grown, and it would be too 
large for her occupancy alone, we do 
not recommend insurance to be applied 
for mortgage payment. 

Net proceeds from sale of this prop- 
erty would yield adequate funds for pur- 


chase of smaller home or 
apartment, if desired. 


community 


Home Purchase Insurance 


No. 000...Blank Life Ins. Co....$10,000 

Since at present you do not own a 
house but would wish your widow to 
have a modest home for the bringing up 
of your children, the proceeds of this 
policy may be used for the purchase and 
furnishing of such. 

The policy is now payable to your 
wife in one sum. Your children should 
be named as contingent beneficiaries— 
share and share alike. 


Educational Insurance 
Blank Ins. Co 
Blank Ins. Co 

The proceeds of these policies may 
supply funds for college education of 
your two children, should your death 
take place before they enter university. 

Each policy should be made payable 
to one of the children, with your wife 
as contingent beneficiary. 

Beneficiary clause should provide that 
the fund be left with the company at 
interest in each case until the child en- 
ters college, at which time $5,000 should 
be payable at the rate of $1000 a month 
until principal and interest exhausted. 

The interest the company will pay on 
the principal, before distribution. begins, 
will help pay incidental expenses of the 
children while going to school. 

We will recommend a special benefi- 
ciary clause. 


Tax and Credit Policies 


No. 8,000 Blank Ins. Co 

The proceeds of this policy may be 
used for the payment of taxes—income— 
estate—inheritance—personal property, 
etc—costs of administration and any 
outstanding indebtedness. 

The policy is now payable to your wife 
in one sum. Your children should be 
named as_ contingent beneficiaries— 
share and share alike. 


Business Insurance 
Blank Ins. Co 
Since you state that your business is 
incorporated—that you are the sole own- 
er and that you hope your son will take 
it over at your death, proceeds of the 
above policy will assure you the contin- 
uance of the business until your sons 
take over the management or until it 
may be sold or liquidated. 
The cash values may be used to ad- 
vantage for loan or credit purposes. 
The policy is properly made payable 
to your corporation which is paying the 
premiums. 


Monthly Income Insurance 
NG) 50.66% Blank Ins. 
Blank Ins. Co 


Blank Ins. Co $5 000 
.Blank Ins. Co.....$100 month 

The first of these policies shoulc be 
endorsed payable by continuous mouth- 
ly income for the life of your wif» to 
pay for twenty years certain. 

They should contain trust agreements 
providing against assignment, computa- 
tion, alienation or attachment by credit- 
ors or beneficiary. Your children, share 
and share alike, should be named as 
contingent beneficiaries. 

The above would yield about $100 per 
month. 

The last policy on the list supplies the 
necessary additional $100 monthly _in- 
come. This policy is written as de- 
scribed above. 


Retirement Plan 

At age 65 a large percentage of your 
insurance will no longer be necessary for 
the protection of your children. ‘They 
will be grown up; your son providing 
for himself and your daughter probably 
married. 

You may then take paid-up policies on 
part of your-insurance and cash for the 
balance, using it for the purchase of life 
annuities for yourself and/or your wife. 

This income would enable you to re- 
tire altogether or in part. 


Foreign Travel Plan 

You and your wife look forward to the 
time when you may take a vacation of 
a year or two for travel. 

At age 60 the need for Educational in- 
surance will have passed and the cash 
value of the policies carried for that pur- 
pose would be available. 

This would supply the necessary 
money for you to enjoy foreign travel in 
a comfortable leisurely manner. 


Accident and “ig Insurance 

No. 6,000...Blank Ins. . $50 Week 

We strongly oe oes advisability 
of your securing immediately additional 
accident and health insurance for a 
minimum of $250 weekly indemnity. 

This is required to protect you against 
loss of income and against expenses in- 
cident to an accident which may lay you 
up for months or an illness over an ex | 
tended period. 

The cost is negligible in comparison 
with the value in an emergency. 


Summary : 
Your insurance program is designed 
to protect against uncertainties of the 
future. Unless it guards every uncer 
tainty it is not a sound program. 
With your insurance adjusted as ret: 
ommended herewith you will have pro | 
vided adequately for your present insur: | 
ance needs and if you act upon these 
(Continued on page 43) 
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JOSEPH A. ECKENRODE 


General Agent 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


COURT-REMSEN BUILDING 


26 COURT STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE TRIANGLE 0178 
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LURIE-HOOKES AGENCY 


General Agents 


3-5 Grand Street Extension 
Cor. Havemeyer Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“INSURE with L-H” 


Phone Stagg 4785 
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Clams, Lobsters, Crabs and Eels 


Reporter For The Gold Book Spends Day Canvassing Long Island Fishermen 
And Food Diggers With An Agent Who Writes Both Weekly 
Premium And Ordinary On These Hard-Workers 


Long Island is really a long island. 

The Western tip runs into New York 
City, and by Brooklyn Bridge you can 
walk from it right into lower Manhat- 
tan Island, a few steps from the City 
Hall. The Eastern tip, Montauk Point, 
stretches quite a distance out into the 
ocean not far from Rhode Island. 

For miles along its Northern and 
Southern shores there are estates, some 
the finest in the vicinity of. New York, 
and one, section—the Hamptons—which 
rivals Newport in fashion. There are 
some farms on it too, but not so many 
as there would be if real estate were 
less expensive. What is the sense of 
growing a few acres of tomatoes or corn 
or radishes or onions when a man from 
a home development office may drive up 
after you have planted for the season 
and offer you what looks like a fabulous 
sum for the entire farm? He wants to 
make building lots out of it. . 

But in addition to the estates and the 
farms there are thousands of people on 
the island who make their livings today 
just as they did half a century or more 
ago and they are the men who go down 
to: the sea, the shore, the bay, the inlet, 
digging or catching food stuffs for which 
Long Island is famous; and that in- 
cludes Little Neck and Huntington 
clams, Sheepshead Bay lobsters, crabs 
and seafish of all kinds from many 
places, not forgetting eels which have a 
considerable market, too. 

Finds Agent at Hempstead 

A reporter for The Gold Book decided 
to spend a day with some agent who 
passes his own days and many of his 
nights among the clam-diggers, the crab 
and lobster catchers and the fishermen. 
Permission was obtained from the John 
Hancock to make the tour with one of 
its successful agents on Long Island. 

Hempstead, Long Island, is a good dis- 
trict where one may find agents of this 
type and through the courtesy of Su- 
perintendent Florenze T. Winter there 


The Gold Book man was introduced to 
Robert S. Preyer who at the present time 
is leading the agency in Weekly Pre- 
miu and who stands third in the 
agency in Ordinary. 

Preyer is an agent with a background 
and 4 training rather exceptional... After 
bein educated at Mount Beacon Mili- 
tary Academy in Beacon, N. Y., he took 
a sccretarial course and became private 
sccrclary to former Senator John 
Xo» of Orange County, this state. In 
Iracce he fought in three major en- 


g ients on the Hindenberg line with 
the 27th Division. Returning to civil life 
in 1°19 he became recording secretary 
0: ‘ne Prison Survey Committee ap- 
p d by Governor Smith. The purpose 
ol that committee was to make a sur- 
\«. of the prison situation in this state 
wici a view to classifying the inmates 
according to types. He also acted as sec- 
rary to Professor Dean, head of the 
vocational educational department at 
Columbia University who compiled data 
for the prison committee. His next step 
was to go with a brokerage concern in 
Wall Street. Finally, he reached the life 
imsurance business. 
Starts Out With Agent 

Arriving at Hempstead early to keep 
his appointment with Mr. Preyer, the re- 
porter found the John Hancock office 
something of a beehive of activity. There 
were forty agents in the room as these 
Weekly Premium people believe in get- 
ting a good start, mapping out the day’s 
work systematically so that there will be 
no lost motion when once they get under 
Way. Superintendent Winter took charge 
of this agency four years ago. At that 


time there were only eighteen agents. 
Now he has ‘sixty agents and five as- 
sistants. Before going to Hempstead he 
was at Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Winter introduced Mr. Preyer to 
the reporter, saying: “This man knows 
how to conserve business as well as how 
to write it. His lapses do not reach 2%. 
His weekly debit is $250. He keeps it in 
mighty good shape.” 

Preyer and the reporter left the office 
and started for Baldwin, Long Island, in 
a car. They drove along until they came 
to some creeks which empty _ into 
Jamaica Bay. The houses were small 
frame dwellings. Diggers and fishermen 











R. S. PREYER AND FAMILY 


were at work. They looked a hardy lot, 
bodies as strong as pine knots. 


Thrifty People 
“They are thrifty people and earnestly 
believe in insurance,” said Preyer. “They 
buy Weekly Premium largely. Occasion- 
ally, however, there are good prospects 
for Endowment at age of sixty. We 
also find that twenty-year endowments 
on the weekly premium plan are popular 
as policies on children.” Preyer explained 
that a child who is insured at, say, the 
age of two for 25 cents a week will re- 
ceive something like $255 when he at- 
tains the age of twenty-one. This pol- 
icy appeals especially to the mothers. 
The first stop made was at the home 
of one of these baymen situated on a 
small creek. One saw little boats all about 
and got the tang of the salt air in his 
nostrils as the agent and the reporter 
were approahcing the place. Preyer’s visit 
to this home was for the purpose of 
finding out if the company nurse had 
been to see the mother of the lady of 
the house who was ill. He was informed 
that the nurse had called and this seemed 
to please him. He then told about the 
nursing service which the John Hancock 
maintains. Preyer chatted pleasantly with 
the woman for a few minutes and it was 
plain to be seen that he enjoys the con- 
fidence of his policyholders. 
The Thrift Idea 


One of the best ideas Preyer uses to 
sell Weekly Payment is that of thrift. 
He makes excellent use of his company’s 
thrift literature in selling Endowment 
policies on the lives of small children. 

There were two children in the next 
home they visited and Preyer attempted 
to sell an Endowment policy to their 
mother to cover the lives of the chil- 
dren. He stressed the thrift fund idea. 
He showed the mother the John Han- 
cock booklets, including the “Story of 
the Constitution” and the one about 
“Old Ironsides” and referred to the fact 
that the schools and libraries of the 
town were using this literature in the 
education of the school children. He 
went on to explain to the lady of the 
house that the library service was free 
as well as the nursing service; that he 
had already enrolled a number of chil- 


dren in this Thrift movement and was 
anxious to enroll her children. 

“This is not so much insurance as it is 
savings, thrift,” said Preyer. 

The woman listened attentively to 
Preyer’s plan and seemed interested. She 
said she would have to talk it over with 
her husband and suggested that Preyer 
call again the following Tuesday eve- 
ning when her husband would be home. 

Significance of Children to Agents 

After he left that house Preyer stood 
apparently gazing at the landscape. Fi- 
nally the reporter said to him, “What 
are you looking at?” 

Suddenly his face brightened, and he 
declared, “There are some!” 

I turned and saw three children, two 
boys about eight or ten, and a girl of 
six. If they had been his own offspring 
he couldn’t have been more pleased. 

“We should call at their house next,” 
said Preyer. “If you are an insurance 
agent and you see children, that’s the 
place where you are going to, for chil- 
dren duplicate and complicate needs. In- 
surance is a godsend to these people and 
if the agent cannot sell in a house with 
children, he might as well give up.” 

Preyer knocked on the door which was 
opened by a woman not too well dressed. 
Her face and manner were kindly. 

“How are you, madame?” said Preyer 
easily as he entered the house, just as 
if he were part of the neighborhood. 
“This is my friend, Collins.” 

“T have seen you around here before,” 

said the woman. 
_ “Yes, Iam with the John Hancock, the 
insurance company. Lots of your friends 
are insured with us. I just came in this 
morning to talk to you about the chil- 
dren. They look like real kids to me. Mr. 
Collins was admiring them, too.” 

The mother listened attentively while 
he spoke politely, stopping at intervals 
to sce if she were following him while 
he presented his case, which was to take 
Endowments on the lives of the children. 
His manner was always as if he had her 
best interests at heart and as if that was 
all he was thinking of. 

The outstanding feature of the day’s 
trip was a visit to the home of one 
of the policyholders where a death had 
occurred a short time before. Preyer had 
insured the breadwinner six months be- 
fore the man died, and the agent was 
now bringing the check to the bene- 
ficiary. It was about $800. The money 
was much needed. It helped to cover the 
funeral expenses and also to tide the 
family over a difficult time. The mother’s 
face brightened as she took the check 
from Preyer. Undoubtedly she regarded 
kim and the company as benefactors. 
Preyer himself was greatly pleased with 
the cheer he brought into the house of 
mourning. 

Small farmers are among the many 
clients of Mr. Preyer. Many of them buy 
Endowment at age of sixty-five. They 
buy numerous $2,000 and $5,000. policies. 
It is not unusual in the section around 
Hempstead for farmers to live to a ripe 
old age. Many of them are still at work 
at seventy. It is not very difficult to pre- 
sent the insurance argument to them as 
they need that $1,000, $2,000 or $5,000 
when they get older. 

The reporter for The Gold Book con- 
tinued making the rounds of the debit 
with the agent until some time after it 
got dark. In fact, he waited until a cou- 
ple of men had left their boats in the 
bay and returned to their homes. While 
waiting he distributed some of the com- 
pany’s literature about the Constitution 


‘of the United States, “Old Ironsides,” 


budgets, etc. All of these pieces of lit- 
erature were eagerly received. 


Buckner on Lacoste 


That clever literary writer, Thomas A. 
Buckner, vice-president of the New York 
Life, talked tennis recently in a bulletin 
to New York Life men. He took as his 
text the defeat of Tilden by the French 
player, Lacoste. Here is what he said: 

Five years ago Rene Lacoste, then a 
youth of seventeen, decided that he 
wanted to devote most of his time and 
energies to the game of tennis. His 
father, who is general manager of one 
of the leading automobile companies of 
France, objected on the ground that he 
had planned a successful career for his 
son in the automobile business. 

Rene was so insistent, however, that 
his father finally gave his consent, but 
only on condition that the boy would 
promise to make himself the champion 
of the world. Rene accepted the chal- 
lenge. He set out to live up to the agree- 
ment. 

By defeating “Bill” Tilden abroad a 
short time ago Lacoste won the singles 
championship of France. In this coun- 
try last fall, after Tilden had been elim- 
inated, he defeated his countryman, Jean 
Borotra for the singles title of the 
United States. So today, at the age of 
twenty-two, Rene Lacoste has made 
good his promise. He is champion of 
the world. 

The power of a determined frame of 
mind can scarcely be over-estimated. If 
we set our sights at the topmost rung 
of the sales ladder, as Lacoste aimed 
resolutely at the “championship of the 
world,” more of us, perhaps, would get 
there. Our mental attitude is more of a 
determining factor than most of us sup- 
pose. We see this all the time in life 
insurance. It isn’t the aimless ones who 
succeed. The men and women who will 
make the clubs next year, and win the 
official positions, and better their indi- 
vidual earnings and standing, are the 
ones who today, now, and all the time 
are planning for that end and setting 
their sights to achieve that result. That 
is the reason so many of the big posi- 
tions in this selling organization are held 
by writers who, on the surface, do not 
seem to have as much “natural” selling 
ability as some of the salesmen lower 
down on the list. Lacoste is not as great 
a “natural” player, perhaps, as Tilden. 
But he had his eyes set on the cham- 
pionship, and that snark of resolution 
was enough to put him on top. So it is 
with us. 

In insurance and tennis the planner 
and worker is the person who earns the 
reward and now is the time to begin. 





Survey Department 
(Contir ued from page 42) 


recommendations we think the benefits 
accruing to you will be invaluable. 

In adopting this program you safe- 
guard your family and yourself. You 
assure your children of their mother’s 
care and attention—the most valuable 
asset you could leave them—you pro- 
vide for your family a permanent home 
in a proper environment and you guar- 
antee the children the advantage of 
higher education. 


Your widow will be assured an ade- 
quate income as long as she lives and 
you guarantee to yourself and/or wife a 
comfortable old age free from financial 
worries. ° 

In considering the’ foregoing recom- 
mendations please bear in mind that they 
are based upon your needs as existing 
at this time from information furnished 
our Survey Department by you. 

With the passage of years your needs 
will no doubt change, hence we suggest 
that you submit your problem to us 
every few years for re-analysis. 

No Twisting of Policies 


Mr. Gregory was asked by The Gold 
Book if his Survey Department were not 
capable of abuse, i. e., twisting of poli- 
cies. He said that twisting was far re- 
moved from the minds of the represen- 
tatives of his office. 
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Sigourney Mellor’s Album 


Sigourney Mellor, who in the last club 
year of the Provident Mutual led that 
company in production and who is pres- 
ident of its $200,000 Club, has taken ad- 
vantage of the old-fashioned album idea 





insures many of the leading men of Phil- 
adelphia, his book is exceedingly effect- 
ive. When he shows it to a man it 1s 


very carefully looked over and there are 
always exchanges of reminiscenses about 





some photographs to A. H. Motley of 
New York, who has just retired as gen- 
eral secretary of the Zeta Psi Fraternity 
of North America. On the wall in the 
back is a plaque which has on it pictures 
of sixty of Mr. Mellor’s friends who 
were insured in sixteen days of June, 
1924. 

How Album Originated 

In discussing his album, Mr. 
told The Gold Book: 

“The inspiration of a collection of pho- 
tographs came from this original idea 
and it was my thought that it would be 
a great pleasure to me as the years go 
on to have a picture of every one of 
my policyholders, and if a little time and 
thought were given to it, that I prob- 
ably could get a collection which would 
some day be the finest collection of pic- 
tures of insured lives in the country. 

“Tt is very nice from time to time to 
go over these albums and see the faces 
of these men, rather than at all times 
to think of them in the terms of appli- 
cations, cards, etc. This collection rep- 
resents many millions of dollars of life 
value, and as I have said to you before, 
I have never used it from the standpoint 
of publicity or advertisement.” 


Mellor 





Genius is infinite painstaking—Long- 
fellow. 











Trust Company Fees 

















the same for a trust company as for an 
individual. The existing statutory fees 
are computed on the following scale: 5% 
on the first $2,000, 21%4% on the next 
$20,000, 14%4% on the next $28,000, and 
2% on amounts over $50,000. 

Executors 


In the case of an executor the fee is 
figured on the total value of the estate, 


including income passing through his 
hands. 
Fee for a 
$100,000 
Estate 
5% on the first $2,000...... $100.00 
2%4% on the next $20,000.... 500.00 
1%4% on the next $28,000.... 420.00 
2% on all above $50,000..... 1,000.00 
$2,020.00 


The fee is coilected at the time of the 
final accounting, which generally speak- 
ing, is made within a year or eighteen 
months. 

Testamentary Trustees 


In the case of Testamentary Trusts, the 
trustee’s fee is figured both on the prin- 
cipal and the annual income. The income 
fee is taken yearly. The fee on principal 
is payable one-half when the trust be. 
comes effective, the other half when it is 
terminated. 

For example: Fee for a 

On the Income $100,000 Trust 

Assuming the principal to be invested 

at 5% to yield $5,000 per year, the an- 

nual fee would be: 
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Selling A Multi-Millionaire 


Text Of Interview Used By Pittsburgh General Agent In Putting Over An Insured Trust 
Proposition; Carefully Worked Out In Advance 


If you turn to your copy of “Trader 
Horn” yop will find that this old sales- 
man, Trader Horn, called upon Ethel- 
reda Lewis, and sold her something she 
did not want, an iron grid. After hav- 
ing completed the sale he was about to 
leave and paused and said: “I could tell 
you how to make an oat-cake, if you'd 
like me to, Ma’am. You might find it 
useful for that thing you have bought.” 

That led Miss Lewis to think, “This 
man is an artist. Having sold a thing 
he is not basely content with money. 
Having made a sale it is necessary for 
him to put a sort of bloom and finish 
on the transaction, which will raise it 
from commerce into art, from barter to 
friendliness!” 

My, how wonderfully Miss Lewis rep- 
resents the clean line of distinction be- 
tween the science of salesmanship and 
the art. The sale to Miss Lewis of 
something in this case which she did not 
want—that was science—but the oat-cake 
business—that was art. 


A Heavily Insured Millionaire 


There are certain things in life insur- 
ance salesmanship which we can teach. 
This is the science. Given a student with 
a'good mind, also a teacher so equipped, 
the facts and principles of field work can 
be passed from one to the other, but the 
art of life insurance salesmanship can- 
not be taught. A salesman must learn 
it in the actual practice in the field of 
applying the principles which he has 
learned. The science appeals to the in- 
tellect. The art appeals to the emotions. 
The science is logical and general in its 
application. The art has to do with the 
individualities of both the salesman and 
the client. It may be more or less in- 
spirational and developed at the moment 
and is always evidenced by sincere en- 
thusiasm. The art of life insurance sales- 
manship can be encouraged, although it 
can not be taught, by precept and exam- 
ple, by encouragement and by criticism 
an‘ stimulation. 

_ | have tried for years to dictate an 
interview verbatim, especially one which 
brought home the bacon in sizeable 
quantities, but I have always found after 


such an interview that I had given so 
much of myself to the work that the 
exireme simplicity of the written page 
di. not convey to the slightest degree 
wat had actually occurred, what had 
been said, and how it was done. So, I 


rc rain from retaining any record other 
{0.2 my own memory of the occurrence. 

{ is quite fortunate that one case of 
siderable moment in the life of a 
‘stain client became a matter of rec- 
o-d. This individual bears a name well 
known throughout the country. He has 
reached the early sixties, carried some 
‘nlions of insurance, written by several 

‘re of agents, including myself. I be- 
came thoroughly convinced that he was 
not sufficiently protected to cover be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt the future 
of a fine family. To be sure, his estate 
was of magnificent proportions, but it 
was like all well managed estates, sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes and exigencies of 
‘investment conditions which will prevail 
in the distant future. No one knows 
what they may be. 


Keying Himself to the Situation 


I had an appointment for an inter- 
view and had tuned myself to it with 
a clear idea of what I was going to pre- 
sent. This was on a certain Tuesday. 
On calling for a particular time I dis- 
covered that my client was engaged for 
the day and could not be seen until la- 
ter that week. I was very much con- 


By LEE D. HEMINGWAY 
General Agent Connecticut Mutual, Pittsburgh 


cerned, not on account of my client, but 
for fear that I would lose the thoughts 
which I had at my fingers’ ends to say 
nothing of the stimulus, which I had 
back of me at the time. So I retired to 
the office and dictated an interview. 
When Thursday came my appoint- 
ment was made, and I took some time 
1o go over my notes and key myself for 
the situation, which I considered vital, 
particularly to my client. After I re- 
turned I discovered that I had pretty 
nearly followed these notes verbatim. 
Therefore, I have kept that interview 
and prize it, and frequently glance over 
it when I am discussing a similar case 
and pressing the idea of an Income 


Trust. I am always disappointed to 
think how simple this is, but it has one 
distinguishing mark, that of effective- 
ness, because it brought home the bacon, 
and developed probably one of the larg- 
est cases in point of premium payments 
that was ever written in this country. 
So here is the memorandum of the in- 
terview: 


The Opening 


Mr. X.: Did it ever occur to you that 
your main interests in life in the last 
analysis (notice that I say main inter- 
ests) are strictly confined to a very small 
circle? That circle is your little family, 
centered in your wife and two children. 








Hemingway Head 
Of $5,000,000 Agency 


Lee D. Hemingway of Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual, is 
generally regarded as one of the most 
intelligent agents and managers in the 
country and although the writer of some 
policies of unusual size, he doesn’t scorn 
little ones either. The Hemingway 
family is an old one, as Ralph Heming- 
way was born in Boston in 1629 and 
Jacob Hemingway was the first gradu- 
ate of Yale University. Asked by The 
Gold Book if he would not furnish his 
readers with an account of his career, 
he said: 

“An ancestor of mine was born in 
Boston in 1629. If I had not had some 
rather eccentric ancestors, such as Cap- 
tain Reynolds Marvin, of East Lyme, 
Conn., to say nothing of Jacob Heming- 
way, the first graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, it would not be possible’ for me to 
get out and occasionally write my little 
one and two thousand dollar case. 

“T came under the influence of the fine 
cld faculty of Washington & Jefferson 
College, where I graduated with honors 
in 1902. This is a Scotch-Irish institu- 
tion, at which I drank deeply of its tra- 
ditions and character, the which has the 
effect of making one rather ‘chinchey.’ 
I conceived the idea while in college of 
going into the insurance business, which 
offered a challenge to me by reason of 
the fact that there seemed to be no or- 
ganization of educational facilities. I 
was under the impression that a fit sub- 
ject for life work was this educational 
end of it. So, when I started to sell 
insurance I began to read and study some 
of Henry Moir’s erudite material, and 
such simple works as “Practical Lessons 
in Actuarial Science,” by Dawson, in two 
volumes, which took me several years of 
night work to thrash out some of his 
formulas. 

“Soon I turned to writing material of 
my own for the benefit of the agency 
for which I was working. My father 
was the general agent at Pittsburgh of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, and I was 
an agent under him. Eventually there 
developed something that we called 
‘Outlines of Study.’ This was the pro- 
totype of the present educational course 
of our office and of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. I think it was the first one in the 
country. From this I wrote the com- 
pany’s educational course in 1919 and 
subsequent editions. 


“I have been general agent here since’ 


1910; first, as a partner with ‘Charlie’ 
Scovel under the firm name of Heming- 





L. D. HEMINGWAY 


way & Scovel, which firm dissolved some 
time in 1912. After losing my good part- 
ner, | have had to go it alone ever 
since. 

“We have specialized here in develop- 
ing the young man right out of college. 
This is a type that I understand and 
love to work with. At present we have 
developed to a $5,000,000 agency, which 
amount is produced by twenty men, no 
part-timers. You will see this means 
an average of a quarter million per man, 
and we have no stars producing over 
half a million dollars, nor have we any 
of the youngsters who have been in the 
business but a few months who are not 
on a sound financial footing. This is all 
due to a careful education and the very 
close supervisory system which insures 
a fair production right from the start 
and tends towards a continuation of a 
goodly production during the earlier 
months, the critical: period of a boy’s 
career. 

“Mr. Loomis, our president, wrote us a 
letter the other day to the effect that 
we have never stepped backward, mean- 
ing that we had made progress in pro- 
duction every year. I think he is right, 
although it has been very slight at 

times.” 


Of course, in a general way this circle 
might be enlarged to include those of 
your family who are outside of the im- 
mediate members and your friends. But 
right in the center of all this that makes 
life worth living is the little family group. 
This can be proven and demonstrated by 
an illustration, which I hesitate to make. 

Imagine for a moment that’this~cen- 
ter of influence would be taken away 
from you, suddenly wiped from the pic- 
ture, then your life would not be worth 
living. Perhaps you do so unconsciously, 
but nevertheless it is a fact that your 
main activities now and for the rest of 
your life will be the consolidation of that 
small family group. Every business move 
that you make consciously or uncon- 
sciously will be with the welfare of your 
family in mind; otherwise, why should 
you be spending your time so consistent- 
ly in this terrific climate when you are 
so fond of out-door sports and golf? 
This means that your efforts for so many 
years have become automatic and, to re- 
peat, largely it is an unconscious activ- 
ity, that of doing things for others par- 
ticularly for your own family. ; 

It is within your power fortunately 
to provide substantially and_ safely 
against all contingencies, foreseen and 
unforeseen, which may happen in a fi- 
nancial way. Because there has never 
been in your experience nor in that of 
your family any possibility of financial 
want the thought of its ever occurring 
has never come to you very forcibly, and 
this one fact should be brought to your 
attention in a very powerful way. 

It is within the realm of the possible 
that your family may come to a crisis 
during the life of some one of those 
members where there may be more or 
less of a financial worry or want. We 
must bear in mind that your children 
are your children, brought up to a cer- 
tain standard of living. It was not with- 
in their power to elect the standard of 
living to which they are accustomed, but 
they were born to it and brought up to 
it. It is, therefore, necessary for them 
to have a larger minimum income, be- 
cause they have been used to it from the 
day of their birth, than the average boy 
has. To have anything less than this 
minimum income to use would mean em- 
barrassment and want and worry. Per- 
haps you do not realize it, but it is true 
that the most galling mental anguish that 
a man or woman can have in the present 
day and conditions of society is the wor- 
ry caused by lack of sufficient financial 
means. 

It is not necessary for me to point out 
that it is possible to have a large estate 
shot out from under one in many vari- 
ous ways which we can think of. Yet 
we will provide for these particular hap- 
penings, and something else that we 
never thought of may be equally dis- 
astrous. A close friend or relative of a 
boy may get him excited momentarily 
about the possibility of some business 
adventure, and he may stake more than 
he conservatively should. 

Let us not forget that General Grant 
was ruined in this way. Mark Twain 
pictures to us so clearly how the Gen- 
eral was living happily one day with the 
thought that he had been relieved from 
all financial worry. The Grant-Ward 
combination was apparently successful. 
The next day the General discovered that 
Ward was a crook, and he was a pauper. 
During his last days he lived in the mis- 
ery of knowing that he was physically 
unable to recoup his finances, and was 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Group’s Value To The A gent 


By H. H. ARMSTRONG 
Superintendent of Agencies, The Travelers 


The great volume increases made by 
Group insurance in recent years and its 
nation-wide acceptance as a factor in the 
social and industrial life of the country 
have served to bring it to the attention 
of every insurance agent. However, when 
that attention ceases to be one of cas- 
ual interest and the agent directs his 
own activities to the sale of Group in- 
surance, he adds to his business stature. 
He begins to learn that Group insur- 
ance can play a part in his own devel- 
opment comparable to that it has as- 





H. H. ARMSTRONG 


sumed in the insurance world. From the 
agent’s point of view its service to him 
is threefold. These three points of serv- 
ice are: 
Altruistic 
2. Value to his commission account 
3. The by-products 

It has frequently been said that the 
insurance agent occupies a place in his 
community on a par with the minister 
and banker, because his job combines the 
virtues of the other two. He stabilizes 
the home, the foundation of the com- 
munity and decreases the sufferings of 
his neighbors through the institution of 
thrift and protection. The realization of 
this high position of service comes to 
the agent as an additional reward and it 
serves as an inspiration for further ef- 
fort. It gives him essential pride 
in his work. Accordingly, when a plan 
is evolved that increases the opportuni- 
ties for the service of insurance, it is 
immediately used to extend its bene- 
fits, by the agent who really takes pride 
in the good he can render his commu- 
nity. That plan is Group insurance. 

What the Agent’s Promise Means 


Stripped of its technicalities, Group in- 
surance simply means that the agent 
can promise a service to an employer and 
his employes that does not smack of 
welfare yet does promote the well-being 
of the employes by providing protec- 
tion for those who need it most when 
they need it most. This plan bases its 
operations on the belief that the first 
duty is prevention; then protection. At 
the service of the Group assured are 
sanitation engineers who assist in cre- 
ating healthy living conditions and safety 
engineers who co-operate in the reduc- 
tion of accidents. It aims at a healthier 
community in which to live, a safer 
plant to work in. When sickness or ac- 
cidents do come to the _wage earner, 
this service steps in and gives its pound 
of cure as well as its ounce of preven- 
tion. The pay envelope lost by sickness 
or injury is at least partially replaced 
by the claim check and the home is held 
together and continued in self-respect. 


When the support of the wage earner is 
lost by his death, the Group plan pro- 
vides for his dependents’ comfort by 
furnishing the funds for the attendant 
expenses of burial and subsequent ad- 
justment period for the family. In all 
cases it affords the wage earner a pride 
and satisfaction in knowing that he is 
provident and that his loved ones will 
not be submitted to the stigma which is 
always attached to charity. 

Such betterment in the standards of 
living is the mission of Group insurance 
and there is the opportunity for serv- 
ice for the agent. It works out even 
better in practice. When he has actu- 
ally delivered claim checks to the homes 
of the insured and sees the great need 
for it there and the good that it does, 
whatever lack of spirit and enthusiasm 
there might have been in the previous 
sale of Group insurance is bound to be 
replaced by an enthusiasm and deter- 
mination to spread its great benefits in 
so far as he is able. 

It is thus that the Group plan meets 
in a satisfactory and dignified manner 
many of the responsibilities of all con- 
cerned; those of the employer to his 
employes; those of the employe to his 
family and those of the agent to his com- 
munity and his family. 

That brings us to the dollars and cents 
value of Group insurance in an agent’s 
account. The agent’s responsibility to 
his family must be fulfilled as well as 
that to his community. The commis- 
sions, first year and renewal, although 
small in percentage, are considerable in 
amount as the premium generally runs 
into large figures due to the size of the 
coverage. Agents writing several risks 
have swollen their incomes comfortably 
and built up a renewal account that 
formed the basis of an income for fu- 
ture years. 


However, when it comes to measuring 
the actual dollars and cents value of a 
Group case to an agent something other 
than the actual Group premium must be 
taken into consideration: That is the in- 
crease in premium income in the other 
lines that come with the contact made 
through Group insurance. This, of course, 
will be largely in ratio to the resource- 
fulness and activity of the agent. Cer- 
tainly the door of opportunity is 
opened. 

To the holders of Group certificates, 
from wage earner to executives, their 
contribution to the Group plan represents 
the best insurance dollar each one has 
ever spent. The agent’s name is synony- 
mous with good insurance and prompt 
claim service. Naturally, they are in- 
clined to place their other insurance lines 
in such good hands. That this is an ac- 
tual result has been substantiated by the 
testimony of many agents who have sold 
Group insurance. One agent who made a 
good income the first year on Group in- 
surance alone developed a comfortable 
income the second and subsequent years 
on the premium income from other lines 
that came to him because of the Group 
risks he carried. Another has succinctly 
stated the value of the by-products ac- 
count by saying that if one of his Group 
assureds moved his plant and employes 
to another community that he would go 
with them. The Group plan which he 
instituted in that plant was his first 
contact and through the multiple points 
of contact it afforded he had obtained 
premiums in other lines that were even 
more valuable to him than the premium 
on the original Group case. That comes 
from prestige and good will that other 
agents would have gone a longer way to 
acquire. 

He who serves most serves best. The 
Group insurance salesman has the rare 
opportunity of serving himself as he 
serves his fellow man. In accomplishing 
this he gets a real sense of achievement. 
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Call 


CRAHAM TO ATNA-IZE 


Triangle 7560 


*“*A policy for every need”’ 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 
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Economic Independence For 5,000 Employes 


Benefit And Retirement Plan Adopted By Cleveland Railway Co.; The Combination Or 
“Package” Idea; Protection Against Major Hazards Of Existence 


The development of the functions of 
the life insurance business in its rela- 
tion to industry reached a new high mark 


' last July in the formulating of the Bene- 


fit and Retirement plan adopted by the 
Cleveland Railway Co. In one simple op- 
eration this plan helped pave the way 
to economic independence for the 5,000 
employes who, under the leadership of 
Joseph H. Alexander, are making the 
Cleveland Railway Co. an outstanding 
success in the traction field. For these 
workers protection has been provided 
against the major hazards of existence— 
sickness, accident, loss of bodily mem- 
total and permanent incapacity, 
death and old age. The way has been 
cleared for greater usefulness and ccn- 
tentment. 

It is only some fifteen years since the 
first Group insurance policy was issued 
covering only the death hazard and total 
and permanent disability. Some _ time 
later the idea of extending the Group 
plan to provide weekly benefits for sick- 
ness and accident took form. In those 
days, however, it had not yet occurred 
to insurance writers that participation 
by employes in the payment of the p-e- 
miums was desirable or advisable. The 
employer gave Group insurance to his 
employes as a gift and usually fixed thc 
amounts in such a way as to place the 
emphasis on continued service. Since 
the combined cost of Group Life insur- 
ance and Group Health and Accident 
insurance represented a_ considerable 
item, the development of the latter busi- 
ness was naturally slow. 

The Contributory Plan 


It was not until the contributory plan 
of sharing the cost between employer 
and employe came into being that Group 
Health and Accident insurance began to 
take a prominent place alongside of 
Group Life. The adoption of a program 
of benefits on this new basis early in 
the year 1922 by the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad, underwritten by the Met- 
ropolitan Life, is said to have been the 
starting point of the contributory plan. 
It was this railroad’s plan, too, that gave 
birth to still another form of Group pro- 
tection, Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment insurance, which provides lump 
sum payments for accidental loss of bod- 
ily members or accidental death. The 
Delaware & Hudson plan included Group 
Life, Group Health and Accident and 
Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment insurance, each feature being 
optional. This was offered to the em- 
ployes on a basis whereby they contrib- 
uted a substantial share of the total cost 
and has worked out very satisfactorily. 
_ the Cleveland Railway Co.’s plan in- 
cludes, in addition to the three forms of 
Group coverage mentioned above, the 
Most recent development in blanket cov- 
erage, Group Annuities. Thus, through 
the vision and determination of a pro- 
ftessive executive, Joseph Alexander, 
who at the comparatively young age of 
lorty-two became president of this im- 
 ehies traction company, and the flexi- 
vility of Group protection the 5,000 
Cleveland Railway Co, employes have 
deen enabled to secure, at a relatively 
small cost, substantial protection against 
sickness and accident, loss of limbs or 
eyesight, death and old age. 
Employes Divided Into Classes 


For purposes of 
PD ses the plan the employes 
= divided into five classes on the basis 
annual earnings. Each class receives 


bers, 


$1,500 per year or less, receive the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Group Life Insurance—$1,500. (En- 
tire cost paid by Cleveland Rail- 
ways Co.). 

(b) Accidental Death and Dismember- 

ment . Insurance — $1,500. Full 
amount paid for accidental death 
or accidental loss of any two mem- 
bers, hands, feet or eyes; one- 
half amount paid for accidental loss 
of any one member. 
Health and Accident Insurance— 
$12.50 weekly. Covers all sickness 
and all non-occupational accidents. 
Benefits begin on the eighth day 
and are payable for 13 consecutive 
weeks. 


(c 


wa 





proposal before the employes and secure 
the signed approval of at least 75% of 
them. To conclude this phase of the ne- 
gotiations with the maximum effective- 
ness requires the co-operation of both 
the insurance company and the em- 
ployer. 
Contributory Campaign Record 

The thorough co-operation of Presi- 
dent Joseph Alexander and his supervis- 
ory organization with the Metropolitan 
representatives coupled with the attrac- 
tiveness of the plan itself brought about 
results from the employes which prob- 
ably sets a new record for contributory 
campaigns. Within twenty-four hours 
after the distribution of the first an- 
nouncements the required 75% of the 





President Alexander of Cleveland Railways Co. signing application for insurance 


protection of 5,000 employes. 


Standing, left to right:—T. Kilfoyle, general auditor 


of railway company; Herbert E. Dieter, divisional sales manager, Metropolitan Life; 


alph Emerson, vice-president, 


specified amounts of insurance and re- 
tirement benefits at a fixed cost, irre- 
spective of age or years of service. For 
cxample, Class A, employes earning 

(d) Retirement Benefits—$1.20 per 
month for each year of service up 
to retirement. Commences at age 
65 after 25 years’ continuous serv- 
ice. 

(e) Total and Permanent Disability— 
If incurred under age 60, amount 
of Group Life insurance paid in 
monthly instalments and provided 
employe has completed 20 years’ 
service, followed by Retirement 
benefits for life. If incurred after 
age 60 but before age 65, and after 
20 years’ service, Retirement bene- 
fits paid for life. 

Employes Pay $1.50 a Month 


The employes’ share of the cost for 
this program is $1.50 a month, the Cleve- 
land Railway Co. paying the remainder. 

Employes in higher classifications re- 
ceive larger amounts for proportionately 
higher contributions. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. carried 
the Group Life insurance for several 
years and it still continues in force. The 
Metropolitan carries the Health and Ac- 
cident, Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment and Retirement features of the 
plan. 

The signing of the master applica- 
tions for a program of benefits similar 
to the above is, of course, merely the 
first step in making the insurance ef- 
fective. It is then necessary to place the 


and C. Smith, personnel director 


5,000 employes had signed their individ- 
ual application cards and in less than a 
week the participation had reached the 
astonishing figure of 98% plus. 

The feature of the Cleveland Railways’ 
benefit and retirement plan which is 
most significant of the trend in modern 
Group insurance writing is the combina- 
tion or “package” idea. Instead of list- 
ing the benefits at various prices and 
giving the employes the option of choos- 
ing any one or more, the entire sched- 
ule was presented as a single offer at 
one price for the whole. Economy of 
operation and effectiveness in accom- 
plishing desired results are both greatly 
enhanced by this method of presenta- 
tion. 

On the other hand thé Cleveland Rail- 
way Co. has found much satisfaction in 
the installation and operation of the 
plan. Says Mr. Alexander, “Results 
far exceeded our expectations. It was 
gratifying to know that we apparently 
gauged with accuracy the needs of our 
people, and it was a satisfaction to be 
able to offer the benefits on terms which 
results indicate were acceptable to our 
employes.” 

Joseph Alexander, in adopting the plan, 
believes that assisting employes to 
greater economic security is no more 
than a manifestation of far-sighted busi- 
ness judgment. He says, “There is of 
course, the humanitarian aspect. But of 
much greater importance is the business 
angle. Economic security is essential to 
the development and progress of the 
worker. In setting up reserves to pro- 


vide for the retirement of superannu- 
ated employes we feel that we are exer- 
cising only the same business sense that 
prompts us to make due provision for 
depreciation in mechanical equipment.” 





Double Indemnity 


Double Indemnity decisions are always 
of interest. Here’s a new one from the 
Supreme Court of New Mexico, case o} 
Buel vs. Kansas City Life, digested for 
the Actuarial Society of America. by 
Wendell M. Strong of the Mutual Life: 

The insured died as the result of poi- 
soning from drinking the milk of cows 
which had eaten of a certain weed. The 
policy provided for double indemnity if 
death occurred through “external, vio- 
lent, and accidental means.” 

The court held that the double indem- 
nity was payable, affirming the judg: 
ment against the company. The follow- 
ing extracts show the basis for this: 

“Evidence was adduced tending to 
show that milk sickness is an infectious 
disease; is considered a fatal disease; 
that it occurs in epidemics; that patients 
have relapses; that the germ causing 
such disease has been isolated, and is 
known to the medical profession as ba- 
cillus lactamorbi. Relying upon this evi- 
dence, appellant contended at the trial, 
and now contends, that the cause of 
death was shown to be an infectious dis- 
ease like typhoid fever, and not the ef- 
fects of an injury through external, vio- 
lent, and accidental cause. 

“Referring to the memorandum of the 
trial judge, we find that it was his opin- 
ion that the medical authorities know 
but little about milk sickness. He did 
not reject the germ theory, but was evi- 
dently unconvinced by the evidence ad- 
duced to support it. He held that, even 
if the germ theory is correct, the cause 
of death is within the provision for dou- 
ble indemnity.” 

“In the case at bar there is no express 
exclusion of liability for death resulting 
from disease. Whether milk sickness is 
a disease is entirely immaterial, unless 
that fact of itself precludes a holding 
that it effected an injury through ex- 
ternal, violent, and accidental cause. li 
we are to admit, as is generally held, 
that there is liability for death resulting 
from the introduction into the system of 
a poisonous substance, injuring the body 
by causing lesions of the organs, what 
good reason is there for denying liability 
where the same final result is produced 
by toxins, perhaps generated within the 
body, but caused by bacilli introduced 
from without? Such a distinction is not 
warranted by the decisions.” 





DELAY IN ISSUING POLICY 

In a decision of Evans vs. Interna- 
tional Life, Supreme Court of Kansas, 
damage for delay in issuing policy was 
considered. 

It was digested for the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America by W. M. Strong as 
follows: 

The policy applied for was a joint life 
policy on the plaintiff and her husband. 
The examination of the husband was 
found satisfactory but one of the an- 
swers in the application of the plaintiff 
was such that the company wished more 
information from the medical examiner, 
and the policy was sent out subject to 
obtaining a satisfactory statement. The 
examiner was out of the city on vaca- 
tion. Before his statement was obtained 
the plaintiff's husband died, his death 
occurring .fifteen days after the appli- 
cation for insurance. 

The man who insures his life not only 
gets the worth of his money, but gains 
confidence and happiness. ; 
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A “Lead” On A Man Of 63 


A Sale of Fifteen Policies, Paying $17,384 A Year 
Followed; Agent Made Co-Trustee of Estate 


By FRANK L., BETTGER, Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


Seven years ago I received a Head 
Office lead on a man 63 years old who 
was president of a rather large corpora- 
tion. I went right up to see him and 
informed by a clerk in the office 
that he engaged with three men 
and would be busy a long while. Just 
at that moment my man stepped out of 


was 
was 


his office hurriedly to go into the ware- 
house. 

“Here is a man that wants to see you, 
Mr. Scott,” said the clerk. 

“Mr. Scott, my name is Bettger from 
te Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
You requested some information from us 
(handing him the Head Office lead) and 
| have come up to give it to you.” 

Said He was Too Old to Buy 

“Young man, I am 63 years old—too 
old to more life insurance. I 
haven't bought any insurance for years. 
My children are all 
able to take 
is only my 


buy any 


grown up and well 
care of themselves. There 
wife and myself, and if I 
should die she would have more than she 
would need,” he said. 

My come-back was this : “Mr. Scott, 
a man who has had the success in life 
that you have had surely, 
home and family, must have some inter- 
ests and responsibilities. Possibly church, 
missionary, hospital or some charities are 
dependent on your support. If you should 
die tonight, would these charities miss 
your support? Have you made provi- 
sion to perpetuate that support?” 

I could see that as I talked I had 
caught his interest. He asked me to 
wait a few minutes and he would see me. 

Showing the Plan 

I showed him how our plan would en- 
able him to provide for his charities and 
also furnish an income for himself in 
his old age. That interview resulted in 
the sale of a seven year “Income for 
Life” policy with a yearly premium of 
$8,672. Since that time I have insured 
him again for the benefit of the cor- 
poration and have also insured fourteen 
of his employes with nineteen policies, 
so that the total yearly premiums being 
paid to the Fidelity are $17,384—all de- 
veloping from one head office lead. 

This man has become one of my best 
friends. In fact, he has made me co- 
trustee of his estate. 

Last month his “Income for Life” pol- 
icy matured. I astonished him by tak- 
ing him two checks on August 3rd the 
day it matured. One check for $5,000, 
his first income check, and the other one 
for $1,228, the dividend. He probably 
had forgotten that I had told him that 
his income would be increased by divi- 
dends, and, also, he didn’t think it would 
start till he was actually age 70, which 
will not be until next January. 

A Tip From the Insured 

I think it is important to mention a 
service I rendered before I allowed him 
to accept this income. I brought him in- 
to the office for a careful examination 
to find out if the company would grant 
him option 3 in his policy. This they 
agreed to do. I then said: ; 
“Mr. Scott, it is a very rare thing to 
find a man 70 years old who is able to 
pass a life insurance examination. 
Chances are you will live a good many 
years, so by all means take your income. 
If you were in poor health, I might ad- 
vise you to take your cash, $50,000. He 
called my attention to something I never 
had thought of. By accepting option 1 


outside of your 


he would receive over 10% on his money 


in advance, whereas if he took option 2— 
$50,000 cash—he would have to find in- 
vestments for it and then wait six 
months or a year before he received any- 
thing. 

He is very happy about his physical 
condition and also his guaranteed finan- 
cial independence, so that he now looks 
into the future with joy and confidence. 

It gave me a real thrill to deliver these 
checks and I hope he does live a long 
while and that I live to take these checks 
up to him each year. 

Just suppose [ had, say, one hundred 
checks to deliver each year to old policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. I would be 
kept so busy writing insurance through 
those natural leads that I’d never have 
to look for business outside. Well, if I 
live I’ll soon have that experience for a 
large portion of the business I write is 
payable by income and not lump sum. 





Dance King’s Insurance 





Ned Wayburn, one of the greatest 
stage directors in the country, famous 
as the director of the Ziegfield “Follies” 
and innumerable musical successes of the 
past dozen years or more, has increased 
his present life insurance to $500,000 
through John J. Kemp of New York, 
specialist in insurance for the theatrical 
profession, 

This insurance is chiefly for the pro- 
tection of the Ned Wayburn Studios of 
Stage Dancing at 1841 Broadway, New 
York City, an enterprise which has 
reached enormous proportions during the 
past four years and now has more than 
2,000 pupils, making it the greatest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. 

This school has become the principal 
thing in Mr. Wayburn’s life and is so big 
that insurance was taken out so that 
the studios would be adequately protect- 
ed financially to continue work in the 
event of Mr. Wayburn’s death. 


A Personality’s Value 


The value of a personality is shown 
y the reaction to the appointment of 
Dwight W. Morrow, partner of J. P. 
Morgan, to the post of Ambassador to 
Mexico. Wall Street was taken com- 
pletely by surprise when the Washing. 
ton news appeared on the news tickers, 
The bond market paid a striking tribute 
to Mr. Morrow when all Mexican issues, 
in response to word of his appointment, 
advanced from one to four points. 

Mr. Morrow rose from a poor boy, 
Evidences of his personality and will to 
succeed are found all along the path of 
his life. 

His selection as one of the partners 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. in 1914 followed 
a career of fine achievement. There 
were many lawyers in “New York of 
greater reputation and better established 
position, although Mr. Morrow had been 
identified with a wide range of impor- 
tant litigation relating to business prob- 
lems. He soon justified his selection, 
however, in the defense of the Morgan 
interests during the New Haven prose- 
cutions. 

So far as can be recalled no Morgan 
partner has ever resigned from the firm, 


a membership in which is traditionally 3 


reported to be “worth $1,000,000 a year,” 
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How Journalism Has Aided | 
Me as an Insurance Agent 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


From a newspaper reporter to an in- 
surance agent. Certainly, a vast differ- 
ence in professions and a startling one, 
from the viewpoint of my friends, when 
I made that change in vocations several 
years ago. But now, having tried the 
insurance business and viewing it from 
every angle, I do not consider it a re- 
markable thing to do at all, but a very 
happy one. And if any newspaper re- 
portorial eyes should chance to stray 
upon this article, my advice to that per- 
son, man or woman, tersely put would 
be to go and do likewise. 

I can think of no more splendid prep- 
aration for the business of life under- 
writing than newspaper reporting. Day 
after day the newspaper reporter goes 
here and there with an inquiring mind 
tactfully getting information on all kinds 
of subjects from all kinds of people. 
He interviews judges and doctors, law- 
yers and bankers, and oftentimes crimi- 
nals and thieves themselves, and as a 
result of those contacts the reporter’s 
knowledge of human nature becomes 
broad indeed. And the thing I consider 
the most important of all, the reporter 
learns to lay aside personal feelings, to 
control his temper and to wait, wait and 
then wait again. 

Qualities Which Prove Valuable Later 

What could be more valuable to the 
life underwriter than these qualifica- 
tions? 

\nother faculty the newspaper repor- 
ter acquires which stands in good stead 
in the business of underwriting is the 
judgment of men and women and the 
manner of approach. I do not thing you 
can sell two persons in exactly the same 
manner, anymore than you can interview 
them in the same manner. People react 
so differently. I have interviewed many 
famous persons. In some cases it was 
really play, for my “victim” talked along 
so casily that the only work I had to 
do was to write the story when I went 
back to the city room. In other in- 
stances, 1 felt that I had been shovel- 
oe coal or doing other hard physical 
abor. 


Started as a Society Reporter 


So it is with selling. 

| started my newspaper career as a 
socicty editor on a daily newspaper and 
that job is certainly no bed of roses. I 
learned many things there which have 
helped me in my insurance sales to wom- 
en. After several years in that phase of 
newspaper work, straight reporting and 
dramatic work followed and then trade 
Journal work, and each of these taught 


me lessons which have been invaluable 


in the business of life insurance. 
‘here is still another talent 
Newspaper work develops; one which 
helps you wonderfully when you become 
an insurance underwriter, and that is the 
Imagination. You never knew a good 
newspaper reporter without one. I think 
it very necessary for the life insurance 
underwriter to have a colorful imagina- 
tion. It has been my experience that 
you come in contact with a vast number 
©f people who have none at all, who 
cannot visualize, any more than they can 
craw or sing. They are the very people 
on whom you have to use imagination, to 
make them see their need for life insur- 
ance, and to paint, if necessary, the deso- 
late picture of their families without it. 
wrote a very interesting case recent- 
y, where but for my imagination I would 
never have succeeded. I called on a man, 
Sixty years of age, and found that his 
affairs were in excellent shape and his 
immediate family amply provided for. 
eplying to my question regarding 
grandchildren, he told me he had ten. 
Surely, you want to remember each 


which 


Equitable Society, New York 


of them, and what would be nicer than 
a $1,000 policy for each?’ I asked. He 
was delighted with the idea, signed the 
ten applications immediately. He 
thanked me many times for the sugges- 
tion, saying that he had wanted to do 
something for each grandchild, but such 
a thing as solving the problem through 
life insurance had never occurred to him. 
I expect to write this man another policy 
shortly. 


Imagination Wins Again 


Once again, the use of imagination. 
This time the prospect was a trustee of 
a Southern State University, deeply in- 














ROSALIE ARMISTED HIGGINS 


terested in this institution. I sold him 
on the idea of a scholarship to bear his 
name. He is going to take out a $12,000 
policy, which invested at 5% for safety, 
will provide $600 annually. It will en- 
able a deserving boy or girl to derive the 
benefits of a college education. He said 
he had never heard of “Bequest Insur- 
ance” wntil. | approached him on the 
subject. 

In passing, I might mention briefly an- 
other case. I recently met three sisters, 
each deeply devoted to the other, and 
1 sold these young women Endowment 
policies, each naming the other as bene- 
ficiary. 

I find in selling women that it is much 
easicr to make the sale if you talk to 
them in terms of weekly, rather than an- 
nual saving. “Can’t you save three dol- 
lars a week and that will buy a three 
thousand twenty year endowment pol- 
icy?” I tell her. She is much more apt 
to accept my proposition than if I begin 
talking in terms of $150 annually. 


Digging Up Prospects 


I am often asked, “Where do you get 
your prospects?” I make it a point to 
ask every person I see, whether I sell 
him or not, if he or she will give me 
names of several friends who might be 
interested in life insurance. A few days 
ago one of those days on which I sold 
nothing (and all underwriters know 
there are many days like that), I did not 
feel that I had failed at the end, be- 
cause I had twenty new names of pros- 
pects. Better still, names where I had 
the permission to use the name of the 
party giving it to me. I feel that this 
is a better plan than depending entirely 
on the daily newspapers for leads, be- 
cause every other agent has the same 
opportunity to sell a prospect obtained 
that way. I have also found that the 


name of a mutual friend introduced into 
the conversation has a very warming ef- 
fect on the atmosphere. 

I have had many thrills in newspaper 
work, have covered many big stories, but 
I have yet to experience in journalism 
the thrill which came to me when I de- 
livered my first death claim check. The 
policy was on the life of a man who 
had practically nothing but this $10,000 
policy which I had written a year before. 
He died after a several days’ illness of 


pneumonia, and I certainly felt that the 
business of life insurance was a wonder- 
ful and beautiful one, when I carried 
his widow, a frail, helpless type of wom- 
an, that check for $10,000. 

One thought I keep constantly before 
me. I will not become discouraged. Now 
and then I find persons who are abrupt 
and even rude, but it probably hurts my 
feelings less than those of many agents, 
because as a newspaper reporter at nu- 
merous times I had doors closed in my 
face none too gently. Also I have dis- 
covered that if you will look up, not 
down, after such an experience as this 
that the sky is just as blue and the sun 
shines as brightly as ever. 

In closing. I would like to urge other 
newspaper men and women to enter this 
great profession, because I can prom- 
ise them it is not lacking in thrills; that 
they will find a marvelous opportunity 
for service; and a field for their talent. 
Could one ask for more? 


Fact Scouting On First Call 


Million Dollar Writer Of New York Life Uses Initial 
Approach To Pave Way For Other Calls; Finds 


Many Contacts Through Congenial 


2 


’ Music And Art Tastes 


One of the successful women in the 
insurance business in America is Mrs. 
Gertrude Brandwein of the New York 
Life, whose office is at 175 Fifth avenue. 
She is one of the few million dollar pro- 
ducers of the country and last year paid 
for $1,000,000 in the New York Life 
alone. In addition, she placed $300,000 

















MRS. GERTRUDE BRANDWEIN 


of business on the books of other com- 
panies. | 

Starting with the company which she 
now represents in November, 1919, Mrs. 
Brandwein paid for $530,000 in her first 
year. Her production increased steadily 
from year to year. 

Has No Formula 


Asked by a reporter for The Gold 
Book to tell something of her selling 
methods, she declared that she has no 
formula for selling life insurance; that 
no two persons are sold in exactly the 
same manner and that she prefers to 
meet the situation as it arises. 

“T try to get my prospect to do most 
of the talking. about himself,” said Mrs. 
Brandwein. “I try to find out what his 
interests are. I always find something 
that is of mutual interest to both of us, 
often music or literature. 

Her Only First Interview Case 


She went on to say that she had writ- 


ten only one case on her first interview. 
That was during the time she was at- 
tending a convention at Banff, Canada. 
A manicurist bought a $5,000 policy. 

Asked how she accounted for the fact 
that she so rarely closes a prospect on 
her first interview, Mrs. Brandwein said 
that she does not like to force the issue; 
that she wants to feel that she will al- 
ways be welcome in the office of the man 
she has interviewed. In other words, 
she prefers to give a person the impres- 
sion that she wishes to be of service 
rather than that she is merely trying to 
sell him something. 


Waits for Right Moment 

“After I get to know my prospect a 
little better, I hand him a policy at what 
I conceive to be the opportune time. I 
always wait for my moment and seem 
to know intuitively that the time has 
arrived to try to close the case. Most 
of my work of late has been along the 
line of business insurance. 

“For the last three years I have been 
calling on my old policyholders for, the 
most part. In July I wrote $50,000 of 
business on two partners: they are both 
old policyholders of mine.” 

Mrs. Brandwein was asked how she 
gets prospects. She said frankly that 
most of them have come to her through 
friends. In the beginning of her career 
she called on some of her friends and 
got from them a card of introduction to 
other friends. 

Speaking of women in the insurance 
business, Mrs. Brandwein said some men 
think it is just a fad. When she meets 
that attitude she quickly lets them know 
that she is a real business woman, one 
thoroughly in love with her work. Then 
they seem glad to help her. 


Fond of Music and Art 


Mrs. Brandwein revealed that her chief ~ 


interest is music. She sang at one time 
in the Sixth Church of Christ Scientist 
in the Bronx, New York. She said her 
object in taking up life insurance was 
to make enough money to continue her 
musical studies later. Incidentally, she 
found what she conceived to be her 
proper vocation in the insurance field 
and decided to stay in the business. 

In addition to her music Mrs. Brand- 
wein is a student of the arts of litera- 
ture, painting and sculpture. Her favor- 
ite form of reading is biography; she 
is especially fond of the work of Lytton 
Strachey, famous British biographer who 
died recently. Her reading has stood 
her in good stead in the insurance busi- 
ness for she has found that it helps to 
create friendships. 
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Miss Garrett's 61 Cases So Far 
In 1927 Average $2,000 


Here is a brief record regarding the 
business written by Miss Ollie Garrett 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
during the past few years. Miss Gar- 
rett resides at Fort Smith, Ark., and is 
associated with the Little Rock Agency 


MISS OLLIE GARRETT 


under Agency Manager L. G. Moses. 
She came to the Equitable in 1923. Her 
production record follows: 


Year Volume Premiums 
1923 $39,750 $1,001 
1924 109,000 3,797 
1925 153,625 5,433 





1926 146,925 4,605 
1927 117,500 3,510 

Miss Garrett’s record by cases fol- 
lows: 1923, 23; 1924, 64; 1925, 70; 1926, 
77; 1927 (eight months), 61. The 1927 
record is unusual as the cases averaged 
about $2,000. 

Another Equitable agent who has 
made a remarkable record in cases writ- 
ten is Mrs. W. B. Farrar of Texarkana, 


Ark. It follows: 

Year Volume Premiums 
1923 $98,900 685 
1924 89,150 3,117 
1925 114,870 4,526 
1926 153,560 4,132 
1927 138,466 3,791 


Mrs. Farrar had 38 cases in 1923; 32 
in 1924; 54 in 1925; 75 in 1926, and for 
eight months of 1927, 93. For these eight 
months she averaged nearly three poli- 
cies a week. 


A Bosworth Approach 


In telling how he sells life income and 
endowment addition policies, E. H. Bos- 
worth of the Connecticut General in 
Springfield, Mass., says: 

“It is my usual custom, in approaching 
a man under 30,-to find out if in his 
consideration of insurance he has been 
confronted, as I was, with the question 
of what type of contract was best. One 
person advised me to buy Ordinary Life, 
another, 20 Payment Life and another, 
an Endowment. Each had good argu- 
ments to show why his plan was prefer- 
able. The result was that I became con- 
fused and didn’t buy anything, for fear 
of making a bad mistake. Often my 
prospect admits that he has not bought 
insurance for this identical reason. By 





THE BIRTH RATE 


Man’s ability to produce offspring on 
the “large scale,” which he undoubtedly 
has whether he chooses to exercise it or 
not, is attributed by Prof. Edward A. 
Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, to 
a survival from prehistoric conditions 
when many births were necessary to 
supply the loss from continual warfare 
against wild beasts and the forces of 
nature. In civilized times, he holds, 
small families are rather an indication 
of progress than otherwise. 

Writing in “The Scientific Monthly” 
(Lancaster, Pa.), Professor Ross says: 

It should be plain by now that our 
excess of fecundity is relative and vari- 
able. It grows with progress in security, 
in peacetul association, in medicine, hy- 
giene and sanitation. Each generation 





the time we have gotten to this point 
in the interview, he has gained confi- 
dence in me and the selling resistance has 
been broken down. 

“Then 1 explain that no one policy is 
a better bargain than another but that 
what he wants primarily is a policy that 
will make him save, with the privilege 
later, when he is more familiar with in- 
surance, of changing to any type he de- 
sires. 

“With such an approach I can go on to 
show him that the Endowment Addition 
offers just these things. At age 25 he 
merely needs to know that he is saving 
$30 a year and that in twenty years he 
may choose a paid up Life policy for 
$1,500 or a paid up Life policy for $1,000 
with $243 cash. 

“For men over 30 I have used the Life 
Income plan successfully. Recently I sold 
a $25,000 Income at 60, premium $1,000, 
to a physician and one with a premium 
of $2,100 to a manufacturer. Both sales 
were the result of following up Accident 
policyholders.” 

After being graduated from Brown 
University Mr. Bosworth was sales man- 
ager of his automobile concern. 
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has a bit more to deal with. Today, 
when the infectious diseases are two- 
thirds whipt and the mortality is but 
half of what he knew, Malthus could 
make a far stronger case than in his 
own time. To quote further: 

“We must reject the cheering argu- 
ment of Herbert Spencer that civiliza- 
tion begets individuation and that, as in- 
dividuation progresses, reproductive 
power declines. The fact is, the women 
of the most civilized peoples, if anything, 
are more fruitful than those of the less 
advanced. It seems idle, then, to pre- 
tend that civilization solves the popula- 
tion problem by reducing the fruitfulness 
of women. 

“In a healthy population of normal 
make-up, in age and sex, the birth-rate 
will range from fifty to sixty per thov- 
sand per annum. The advanced peoples 
have cut their death-rates per annum to 
sixteen, fourteen, and even twelve, per 
thousand. It seems safe to predict that 
even in this Golden age of public hy- 
giene no people with an annual birth- 
rate of fifty will have a death-rate be- 
low twenty—which gives an annual 
growth of 3% per annum. Such a popv- 
lation will double in about twenty-three 
years. In the last decade of the cigh- 


teenth century, when immigration was } 


eligible, the increase of the American 
people averaged 30.5 per thousand a year, 
while in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century the rate was 31.5 a year.” 





WHAT THE PAINTER WANTED 

The “Cleveland Anchor,” the publica- 
tion of the Cleveland Life Underwriters, 
some months ago stated that an under- 
writer reported the following incident: 

One of his clients came into his office, 
bringing with him his life insurance pol- 
icy and stating that he desired a loan 
of $100. The client volunteered the in- 
formation that he was changing his work 
from laborer to that of painter, but that, 
before he could get into the painters’ 
union, he had to put up $100 for dues 
and an initiation fee. 
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Budgets As A Help In Prospecting 


By LAWRENCE E. TEWKSBURY 
Paul F. Clark Agency, John Hancock, Boston 


Every family in America is naturally 
interested in the division of household 
expense, but unfortunately most heads 
of families know only in a dim way how 
that expense is distributed. Along comes 
the weekly pay envelope; out goes the 
money to pay bills. Individuals have 
widely differing ideas as to what their 
expenditures should be. Then again, cir- 
cumstances alter cases. People without 
children spend their money in one way, 
those with children in another way. Some 
people want servants, others can get 





LAWRENCE E. 


TEWKSBURY 


along without them. Some want expen- 
sive living quarters, others would pre- 
fer to live in less expensive places and 
perhaps have an automobile. 

“The fact is there can hardly be a 
fixed standard for all individuals, or any. 
set rule for the percentage of income 
to be set aside for certain items. 

It was with this in mind that the John 
Hancock got out its Home Budget which 
is used so generally in the field by John 
Hancock men. I am informed that our 
company was a pioneer in this direction. 


lt consulted with many expert econ- 
omists in the matter. We took up the 
idea as an educational proposition di- 
rectly allied to thrift and life insurance. 
lhe company began to issue and adver- 
tise the monthly budget sheet, which 


leaves spaces for notations each day in 


the month of such operating expense as 
servant’s wages, fuel, heat and light, tele- 
phone, laundry, household equipment, 


cariare, fire, burglary and automobile in- 
Surance, accident and health insurance. 
Also for what are called “advancement 
expenses,” which means charity and 
church; tuition, books and music, vaca- 
tion and travel, social clubs, amusements 
and car upkeep, medical and dental bills, 
gilts, loans, 


Comes in Book Form 


The success of the Budget sheets in- 
duced the company to issue them in the 
form of a book. Then came literature 
and as the John Hancock field force 
quickly and thoroughly absorbed the 
budget idea and used it in daily work 
It has probably done as much as any 
other single factor to popularize the 
udget idea in the homes of America. 
Ow as to how we uSe the Budget 


idea I'll tell you my experience with it, 
which of course is the same experience 
that many other agents of our company 
have. 

The Budget can be used to great ad- 
vantage in obtaining new prospects if 
carried out correctly. The agent willing 
to give up at least three nights a week 
will find that inside of a few months 
he will have all the prospects he can 
handle. 

Before using the Budget it is abso- 
lutely necessary to become acquainted 
with it and know how to use it. Other- 
wise, it is impossible to give your 
Budget “prospect” service. I say Budget 
“prospect” because after you have se- 
lected your location for prospecting and 
secure your answers to the circular let- 
ters, make your first call with a monthly 
Budget sheet with the idea of talking 
nothing about life insurance, even if the 
prospect brings up the subject which he 
is quite likely to do after looking over 
the sheet that has an outline of just 
how much life insurance one is supposed 
to carry, also how much he should spend 
on clothes, food, etc. 

The prospect very often says, “I carry 
more life insurance than the Budget: calls 
for.” My answer to this is, “Mr. Pros- 
pect, you must realize that no two fami- 
lies live exactly alike. One pays more 
rent than another, and they don’t eat the 
same food. We don’t intend that the 
schedule should apply to everybody, as 
it is based on an average from thou- 
ands of Budgets that have been col- 
lected. It is impossible for us to tell you 
what you must spend on each item, as 
we don’t know your circumstances, but 
if you will take this sheet and use it 
for a month (and show him how to use 


it) I will see you next month and give 
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the greatest of 
Government. 








The thing that makes the greatest 
the greatest number of happy, contented and unencu: 


I believe in budgets. I want other people to believe in 
them. I have a small one to run my own home; and 
besides that, 1 am the head of the organization that makes 
budgets — that of the United States 


nation in the world is 
mbered 







~WOC®ROW WILSON. 


- CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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THE JOHN HANCOCK HOME BUDGET 


A HELPFUL METHOD OF KEEPING HOUSEHOLD COSTS 

















of course, depends on how the prospect 
is making out with the Budget. To in- 
troduce the life insurance end, I say to 
the prospect that we have another serv- 
ice to render and if the prospect will 
take advantage of it he will find it of 
great assistance. Make it also clear that 
it does not cost anything, and if when 
you have finished and he doesn’t see 
anything in it he may tear it up and 
he will not be under any obligation what- 
ever. 


At this point the prospect very often 
asks what the idea of giving all this 








College, Wisconsin, and many others. 


to fit ther individual needs. 
BUDGET TABLE 


THE JOHN HANCOCK HOME BUDGET 


| This table 1s based on the expenditures of the average American family—man, wife and two children. 
| The figures are taken from The Manning Home Budget, a compilation by Earl G. Manning, of Boston, 
i which includes data obtained from U.S. Government Reports; Ellen H. Richards, late of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Martha Bensley Bruére, of New York City; Robert Coit Chapin, late of Beloit 


Just bear in mind that it 1s an AVERAGE table, and that it would be most unusual for any single 
experience to agree on all items. It was compiled merely to serve as a guide in home budgeting to a 
family until, in the hght of thew experience, they could decide on the proper apportionment of income 
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THRIFT 


THE LIVING COST 


EXPLANATION OF HEADINGS 





Amt of Ins. at! Other 
$30 per $1000 | Savings 





Clothes | Operating 


Life —— and ings. Invest: 


Savi ments, Savings, 
insurance, Mortgage Payments. (Principal only.) 








Siss_| $245 


Operating Expenses. Servant’s Wages, Telephone, Laundry, 











| 
Food. Groceries, Meat and Fish, Man's Lunches. | 
| 
i} 
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385 120 Peer gn Equipment, Fire Insur- 














Rent. Rent, Taxes, Interest on Mortgages, Repairs and 
Upkeep. 






































1250 40,000 
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Your attention is particularly called to the distribution of the amounts under the “THRIFT” heading. 
The two questions which people ask more than any others are: “What proportion of my income should 
I SAVE?"—and “What proportion of my savings should I put into LIFE INSURANCE?” These are 
the most important questions which arise, and they are so fundamental that you are earnestly requested to 
consider the advisability of keeping an accurate account of your expenditures and savings for the next 
month, using the two inside pages for your accounting, and see at the end of that time what you think 
about continuing to keep this Budget. Read page four on “How to Start the Budget.” 
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you another sheet and help you in any 
difficulties that may arise.” 


The Second Call 


Sometimes the prospect will say as 
soon as you present yourself: “I don’t 
want any life insurance.” 

Make it clear that you haven’t come 
to sell him life insurance, but to show 
him how to keep a Budget. By using this 
idea all through your talk you overcome 
the resistance that is so often met when 
you start right off with insurance. You 
will find that next month when you call 
nearly all of your prospects are pleased 
to see you. 

On my second call I very seldom bring 
up the subject of life insurance. This, 


service is if we don’t wish them to buy 
life insurance. My answer to this is that 
the John Hancock is trying to create 
good will by rendering people service, 
and if we can do them any good, when 
the time comes in the future for them 
to consider buying life insurance they 
will naturally think of the John Han- 
cock. 

The service that is to be rendered is 
to make an estate analysis and arrange 
his present insurance to fit the pros- 
pect’s needs. Point out the fact, and it 
is true, that life insurance cannot be 
sold correctly unless the agent has com- 
plete knowledge of the prospect’s income, 
etc. Tell him that with this knowledge 
and only with it is it possible to ar- 


range his life insurance. You will find 
that if the prospect is approached cor- 
rectly on the subject you will obtain the 
information you require. 

_After you have it, and also his poli- 
cies, it is up to you to make a proposal 
that will be attractive and fit his needs. 
You will then be able to help the pros- 
pect arrange his Budget so that he may 
carry out your proposal. Don’t overlook 
the opportunity of gaining the informa- 
tion about your prospect from his 
Budget, which he will show you at the 
end of the first month. 

After your prospect has carried out 
your proposal—and not before then— 
give him the yearly Budget Book. 


e 
9 
Goodridge’s Slogan 

George A. Goodridge of the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York uses this slogan on 
his letterheads: 

“A man properly insured is in luck— 
Are you a lucky man?” 

He uses a four leaf clover on his let- 
terhead. ; 

In a recent talk Mr. Goodridge said: 

“I like to use the somewhat unusual 
and the less common word, the unfa- 
miliar phrase. I try to cultivate the use 
of attention-getting questions. ‘Is your 
protection arranged on the American or 
en the European plan?’ ‘What weekly 
income does your present plan provide 
for your wife?’ Such questions often 
break open a closed mind. To ask a 
man, instead of telling him, how he de- 
termines what amount of protection his 
family may reasonably expect him to 
provide for them, is sometimes a good 
way to get him to open up his mind and 
heart to you. Of course, if he turns my 
question back upon me, I have my an- 
swer ready for him. 

“There are some words which I stu- 
diously avoid. Instead of insurance, | 
speak of a program of protection. I say 
‘make a savings deposit’ for ‘pay a pre- 
mium.’ I prefer the terms ‘contract’ or 
‘bond,’ for ‘policy.’ Instead of ‘old-age 
income,’ say ‘retirement income’; for 
‘disability,’ try ‘premature retirement.’ 





“He is well paid that is well satisfied.” 
—Shakespeare. 





“Use doth breed a habit in a man.”— . 


Shakespeare. 
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Following Up the Policyholder 


By FRANK L. LANE 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


From time to time you have undoubt- 
received letters from department 
doing 


edly 
stores and other organizations 
business with you, calling your attention 
to the fact that you have not patronized 
them in some time, and making inquiries 
as to the reason. ‘The man who sold you 
your car, the chap who sells his oil 
stocks, your barber, your favorite waiter, 
your newsboy, all make it a point to sell 
and resell you time after time. They are 
doing the very thing that we, in the life 
They are 
reselling old customers, and most of their 
trade is derived from old customers. 


insurance business neglect. 


I have in mind a man, selling between 
three and four hundred thousand a year, 
in conjunction with a tremendous general 
business. He admits that his general in- 
surance business is a terrific burden to 
him, that he cannot run it at a profit, 
but he states that he must hold on to it 
for it gives him entree for his life busi- 
ness which he writes with no effort at 
all. He has more than 750 life insurance 
policyholders, and has 
more than 1% of them, because, to use 
his own words, he is “too busy looking 
around for new prospects.” I believe 
that this man could double and possibly 
treble his annual production, if he de- 
voted some of his time to prospecting 
among his old policyholders. 


Is It “All That He Can Carry” 


Is this not true of all of us? After 
we have sold Bill Smith a contract, don’t 
we feel that he has “all he can carry” 
for a year, two years, and in some cases 
even longer periods? By neglecting the 
call-back, we do not uncover the fact 
that he has “cleaned up” in Wall Street, 
that his salary has been increased, that 
he just put through a big deal, that he 
has inherited money, or that one of his 
old Endowment policies has matured or 
is about to mature. 

I am a firm believer in a policyholder 
follow-up system. I make at least one 
call every six months to try to sell ad- 
ditional insurance, and drop in to see 
him to say “Hello” once in every two 
or three months. I want him to know 
that I am alive, that I am thinking of 
him, and that I come in once in a while 
without trying to sell him. I do not try 
to sell every time I call, as I don’t be- 
lieve in making a pest of myself—I never 
try to “wear a man down.” This has 
the additional advantage in the fact that 
the prospect never knows when I am 
going to try to sell him. He does not 
leave word for me that he is “out” nor 
has he an attitude of resentment, and 
the thought is never in his mind, “How 
can I get rid of this guy?” 


not reinsured 


High Resale Percentage 


My list of policyholders is a very small 
one, numbering slightly more than one 
hundred, but I have shown a high per- 
centage of resales. The outstanding case 
among these is the case of a man in the 
importing business with whom I had 
made a telephone appointment to call 
upon him and discuss his life insurance 
problems. Up to the time I first entered 
his office, I did not know what he looked 
like, had no idea as to his family con- 


ditions, or anything about him. After 
asking him several questions to obtain 
his situation in life 1 outlined my plan, 
and he said that he was interested and 
consented to an examination, on which I 
applied for $10,000. Unfortunately, I had 
overestimated his ability, and on the 
last day on which the medical examina- 
tion held good, I managed to place $1,000 
of Ordinary Life on the quarterly plan, 
for which I was compelled to take a 
two months’ note. This contract brought 
his total of insurance up to $21,000. On 
the face of things he looked like a pret- 
ty poor prospect for additional insurance, 
but in slightly more than two years I 
have sold him nine times, for a total of 
$50,000, and he looks good for additional 
insurance in about another two months. 

Slightly less than three years ago I 
approached a man whom I knew, but 
twice my age, and the president of a 
large corporation, the owner of $76,000 
of life insurance. I closed him for $25,- 


000 and he solemnly told me that he 
had completed his insurance program 
for years and years to come. This gen- 
tleman has been resold five times for a 
total of $130,000 and every time he buys, 
I am informed that “this is the last.” 
He now is considering $50,000 of addi- 
tional insurance. 
His First Policyholder = 

My first policyholder was a young boy 
twenty years of age who was trying to 
sell a cheap car. In a year and a half 
I had sold him three policies for $7,500, 
and upon delivering his fourth contract, 
I iound that the agency for which he 
was selling had gone bankrupt, and in- 
stead of selling the policy, I sold him 
the life insurance business. He now rep- 
resents the Equitable in Florida, and has 
met with unusual success. 

Another young friend of mine was sold 
a $1,000 policy which brought his total 
up to $8,000. He is now twenty-four, 
has been resold nine times in four years, 
and now owns $30,000, even though he is 
unmarried, has no dependents and no im- 
mediate need for protection. A _ third 
young man of the same age started his 
insurance program with a $5,000 contract 
and has been resold seven times for a 
total of $18,000. 

The object in mentioning the last three 








A Bid For Surplus Lines 


If you have surplus business to place in the Greater New 
York territory (including Long Island and Westchester) 
you should be interested in the co-operation which the 
National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Ver- 


mont, offers to you. 


pany. 








1. Expert service in putting the papers in your case 
in condition for prompt action. 
. A vested renewal contract endorsed by the Com- 


Maximum soliciting agents’ commissions. 

. A representative list of medical examiners quali- 
fied for many companies. 
. A general agency which emphasizes expert ser- 
vice to life underwriters, capable of developing 


surplus cases. 


yA 


your client? 


Need Them.” 








Purely Mutual 


EDWARD M. McMAHON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
General Agent—Greater New York 
Branch Office: 
1016 Singer Building 
149 Broadway 
Phone: Hanover 3220 


Main Office: 
401 Graybar Building 
Lexington Ave. at 43rd St. 
Phone: Lexington 2940 
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A $200,000 limit on standard forms—one medical 
up to $50,000; disability and double indemnity up 
to $25,000. 
A $100,000 limit on term plans—both renewable 
l and non-renewable forms. 
Where in New York can you find a better company for 


Ask Our Planning Department For: 


“Why the National” should be included. 
“Fiduciary Contracts—What they are and Who May 


“Self Measurement.” 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized 1850 


Montpelier, Vermont 








cases is to bring out the fact that if 
young men can be sold time and time 
again, increasing their line of protection 
where there is no need or only a slight 
need for insurance, the same can be ac- 
complished with our old policyholders of 
more substantial means, where their need 
is great and ever increasing. 

Pay as much attention to the small 
policyholder as you do to the large one, 
I know of one salesman who refused to 
go out on a lead requesting information 
on $1,000 insurance, because “the pros- 
pect was a good distance from home, and 
the amount of insurance involved was too 
small,” while the man who covered the 
lead closed the prospect for $25,000, 
Other men pay no attention to their 
$1,000 policyholders, and run their legs 
off for the men owning substantial 
amounts. They do not seem to realize 
the fact that the small man is just start- 
ing, and will be the man to be resold 
in large amounts, while the man owning 
the large amount of insurance usually 
has reached the maximum his needs re- 
quire or is gradually reaching that stage. 
I would rather have ten $1,000 policy- 
holders than one $10,000 policyholder, not 
only because of the fact that the lapse 
ratio is cut down, but because of the im- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Converted To Insurance By Conventions 


Years of Covering Meetings of Underwriters As a Newspaper Reporter Bring About a Change of 
Profession 


By GEORGE H. HOLDEN 
Aetna Life, New York 


It is my belief that newspaper work 
is a great training school for the life 
insurance business, if one’s experience 
has been on an insurance trade paper. 
Frank W. Pennell, one of the leading 
agents of New York, has proved that. 
My experience was on both the editorial 
and advertising sides of insurance pub- 
lications. : 

I can’t begin to tell you how many in- 
surance conventions I covered, running 
all the way from an agency meeting in 
a tiny Long Island town to one of those 
mammoth Philadelphia Sales Congresses. 
I heard some wise material; I heard 
some guff. Sometimes 1 was bored; more 
often | was not. Finally, it got me and 
I became an agent and | am not sorry 
that 1 did. 

Covering that countless number of 
sales meetings furnished me with a won- 
derful background, with many ideas, per- 
mitted me to distinguish between good 
and bad ideas, and gave me a fine ac- 
quaintance. My work as an advertising 
man also counted. I have often won- 
dered whether it is harder to sell. life 
insurance to prospects than advertising 
to the insurance fraternity. Take it from 
me, it isn’t. At that I have a consid- 
erable number of insurance men among 
my policyholders. 


Similarity In Two Occupations 


I find that there is a lot in com- 
mon between reporters and agents. I 
mean good reporters and good agents. 
Both are alert, resourceful, painstaking, 
persistent, not easily discouraged, willing 
to work. Anyway, no cub reporter has 
advanced far without the last quality; 
nor has any agent. 

When an agent faces a client the for- 
mer must be able to learn promptly a 
few important facts about his situation. 
I don’t believe in asking too many ques- 
tions—the fewer the better. But, until 
you see the reactions from the few 
necessary questions asked, it is most 


difficult to shape the interview. Any 
trained newspaperman knows how to do 
this for he has done it many times a 
day for years without irritating his vic- 
tims unduly. 

Of course, it is always better to know 
someihing about the prospect to be in- 
tervicwed—even a slight detail may be 


the hey to the situation. But there is 
bound to be a certain percentage of in- 
tervicws which are virtually, if not actu- 


ally of the cold canvass type. In these 
cases the agent must learn quickly and 
painicssly from the prospect himself 


what is his situation and attitude life in- 
surancewise. 


Painting New Pictures Quickly 


I said that a life insurance agent like 
a reporter must be alert. A chance re- 
mark of the prospect often quickly 
shows his lack of interest or that the 
nterview is taking the wrong angle. 
Something must of course be done at 
nce to switch back interest in the prop- 
sition at hand. If resourceful, the 
agent can do this by putting a new pic- 
ure before the prospect. 

Personally, I believe that there is too 
nuch confidence in the average agent 
hat he will know what to say when the 
nterview breaks. He may get by—but 
€ would have been in a much stronger 
osition with his prospect if he had pre- 
ared his case a little in advance. 

It is far better to have the few neces- 
ary rate quotations on the tip of your 
ongue, when talking with a prospect, 
han to have to hunt for them on a 
ate card in his presence. It is better 


even if you only have the approximate 
figures. 

There is too little planning done in 
many cases before the agent reaches 
the prospect’s office. Let him decide in 
advance how he will carry on the in- 
terview. If he has to modify his plan, all 
right—he should be resourceful enough 
to do this. Painstaking preparation of 
cases counts heavily in the agent’s fa- 
vor in the long run. 

I had always heard a lot about per- 
sistence at agency meetings and _ sales 
congresses when I was “covering” life 





GEORGE H. HOLDEN 


insurance news. By this was meant ap- 
parently keeping after a prospect indef- 
initely until he was sold. But often this 
is a waste of time. 


Don’t Call Too Often 


I am inclined to approve the view that 
it seldom pays to call more than three 
times on any man—or woman either. My 
experience is that the agent’s case gets 
weaker every time he calls after a third 
interview. Now, everybody likes to close 
on the first interview—there are those 
who usually do—and those who usually 
don’t. 

There are certainly some prospects 
who can’t be stampeded into a decision. 
Then there are cases involving programs, 
taxes, etc., which an agent could not be 
expected to close on the first call. 

But in my own experience I have 
found it’ almost impossible to close on 
a second or third interview the pros- 
pect I almost had signed up on the first 
interview. 

If I did not do more than secure his 
passing interest on the first interview— 
all right, I may secure the application 
on the next call, but not in cases where 
[ came close to securing an application 
on the first interview—but did not land 
it. There is a difference in being per- 
sistent and a bore. 


Discouragement 


Now about this failing to be discour- 
aged feature. All kinds of selling have 
their discouraging moments. This is par- 
ticularly true of life insurance. Often the 
cases we spend the most difficulty in 
closing, fall by the wayside of the medi- 
cal department, perhaps are issued sub- 
standard after all or are refused by the 


applicant because of a change in his con- 
dition or personal circumstances. 

I recall a case of mine where the bene- 
ficiary was the prospect’s wife. She was 
taken ill the day I secured the appli- 
cation. Before I could get the prospect 
examined he had been informed by his 
physician that his wife’s illness would 
be fatal. 

He called off the matter at once—the 
reason for his taking additional insur- 
ance was removed when his wife passed 
{rom the picture. I can hear someone 
say, “If the agent had a binding receipt, 
it might have turned out differently.” 
Not at all. Binding receipts are not the 
panacea for all the ills of agents as 
some general agents seem to think. Most 
companies will notify an agent to get 
the receipt back and return the check 
if the applicant does not submit to ex- 
amination in 30 or 60 days. 

Non-Medical Policies 

I try to close on the first interview 
and in using the binding receipt—that 
is why I like non-medical insurance. 

There are many advantages in the non- 
medical plan for quick action and first 
interview cases where it is possible to 
secure the application and binding re- 
ceipt at the same time. There is no de- 
lay over the medical appointment and 
the job is done—if the company accepts 
the risk you deliver the policy when is- 
sued and the deal is complete. I have 
had cases in New York City business 
where I could deliver the policy just 
forty-eight hours after taking the ap- 
plication. 

But, where the non-medical applica- 
tion is not issued on and an examination 
is required by the company probably be- 
cause of some unfavorable record un- 
known to the agent, there is too fre- 
quently an unfavorable reaction. 

I have found in the majority of cases 
that the prospect feels almost as sore 
about the company asking him to be ex- 
amined as if the agent had notified him 
that the company would not issue on 
him at all. Even the fact that there is 
a binding receipt out does not seem to 
improve the chances of the agent to get 
kis prospect examined. 

Misconceptions About Non-Medical 

This all means that the agent has to 
go mighty slow about accepting non- 
medical business. He must be satisfied 
himself that the prospect’s record is 
first-class and clean before agreeing to 
submit the application. 

There are some amazing misconcep- 
tions about these non-medical policies. 
An officer of a well known corporation 
whom I had written six months previ- 
ously on the Modified Life plan on the 
Non-Medical form, informed me _ the 
other day that he had taken out $25,000 
of insurance in a mutual company on a 
more expensive plan where they gave 
prospects an examination. He explained 
to me that a life company gave a lower 
rate for business where there was a 
medical examination—in fact he was on 
the point of coming over to my office 
to take an examination and thereby get 
his rate reduced! And I had sold him a 
Modified Life and the other agent a 20 
Pay Contract. 

Some Queer Facts 

Even men change their minds. Some 
not interested in life insurance when 
approached a year ago, will become pol- 
icyholders today if the agent goes after 
them. 

It is a mistake for the new man in 
the business to start for the big cases 
at once. If he writes a steady stream 
of the fives and tens he will not have 


to worry. Five thousand dollar cases 
often grow to $100,000 ones in a few 
years—step by step. 
_ Keeping in close touch with one’s pol- 
icyholders has been urged by experi- 
enced producers for years, but the aver- 
age agent neglects this best bet. It is 
noticeable when reviewing the average 
policyholder’s insurance list to find a 
great variety of companies represented 
—thereby proving that the agent who 
wrote the initial policy, sowed the seed 
but did not reap. 

Concentrating on Certain Trades 
_ Concentrating upon a certain trade and 
in a definite district is still good busi- 
ness. It starts an endless chain of fu- 
ture prospects through the medium of 
satisfied policyholders. Most agents 
spread themselves too thin over a wide 
territory. 

Tell the prospect in definite terms 
what the insurance policy will do for 
him—what he will get out of it him- 
self. There is a strain of selfishness in 
every man and this will chain his at- 
tention. 

Canned sales talks may help some 
agents, but as every prospect has a dif- 
ferent personality and different charac- 
teristics, how can the same patent medi- 
cine dose be expected to prove a rem- 
edy for every case? 

A man talks business best in his of- 
fice and that is where quicker decisions 
are arrived at. Women as a whole, are 
not yet sufficiently “sold” on life insur- 
ance to be very helpful to the agent’s 
case—especially if there is some present 
benefit, some personal comfort which the 
wife feels she certainly must have at 
once. 

A Tip About Building and Loan 

Investors 

It does not pay to antagonize the 
building and loan investor by using life 
insurance as a substitute for his plans. 
Instead, suggest underwriting his build- 
ing and loan investment by a_ policy 
which will mature his program definitely, 
if he passes out of the picture prema- 
turely. 

Most prospects will let the agent as- 
sume that they understand his technical 
terms used in explaining the contract— 
but they do not. The simplest terms 
are the most effective—you don’t have to 
call the policy by the name it is in- 
dexed in the rate book. ! 

In interviews, as in prize fights, the 
knockout often occurs before the sched- 
uled number of rounds has been fought 
—that’s why the application should al- 
ways be handy before the prospect’s 
eyes. The psychological moment may 
pass while the agent is fishing in his 
pocket for the necessary blank. 

The man who was emphatic that he 
needed no more insurance when the in- 
terview started will often sign the ap- 
plication when you have filled it out. 

But, the prospect who politely admits 
he is a believer in insurance and expects 
to take out some more some day, is not 
the one you are going to sign up today 
or any day. 

When a man refuses to tell you the 
amount of insurance he is carrying you 
can bet it isn’t as much as $10,000 or 
he would be -proud to tell you. 

When a prospect wants to talk to his 
wife about his taking more insurance 
you can bet you lose the case. If you 
could not get the application across 
when you talked to him when both you 
and he were all steamed up, he would 
never be strong enough to present it 
properly “warmed over” after supper for 
the wife. 
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Plenty Of ‘Little Dorrits” Today 


One of the most brilliant life insurance 
sales managers in the United States rec- 
omme nds to his agents that they read 

“Little Dorrit,’ one of the classics of 
Charles Dickens, master portraiturist. He 
has willed quite an undertaking as the 
book is nearly 800 pages long and has 
an irritating habit of jumping to an in- 
troduction of new characters right in the 


item in the heap of confusion than the 
debtor himself, nothing comprehensible 
could be made of his case. To question 
him in detail, and endeavor to reconcile 
his answers; to closet him with account- 
ants and sharp practitioners, law learned 
in the wiles of insolvency and bankrupt- 
cy; was only to put the case out at 














seamstress in the house of a cold stern 
woman invalid, who spent years in one 
room without leaving, and having as 
her only companions two humorless old 
servants, one of whom constantly beat 
or choked the other. 

“She entered the dimly-lighted room, 
a diminutive figure, small features and 
slight spare dress which gave her the 
appearance of being much younger than 
she was. Less than two and twenty she 
might have passed in the street for lit- 


material in the Dickens book which will 
turn the agent’s thoughts to the weak 
and unfortunate, girding him to new ef- 
fort in lifting to new levels the chil- 
dren around him. 





Schwab’s Success Rules 


Charles M. Schwab, one of the world’s 
most successful business men, is the 
author of the following ten guides to 
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Competition In Reserve Building 


Illustration Showing How Individual Of 35 Who Buys Term Insurance 


That_is_as libera in Buying 30 Year Endowment; Company 


Compared 


With Results Obtained In Investment Is Better 


By RICHARD LITTLE 


Assistant Actuary, Massachusetts Mutual 


From time to time the life underwriter 
will interview a prospect who, admitting 
the need of protection for his depen- 
dents and his own old age, insists upon 
having Term Insurance and building up 
his reserve himself, with the argument 
that he can invest his funds at a more 
remunerative rate of interest than that 
of the insurance ¢ompany. 

If he can be brought to visualize in 
detail the actual problem involved in the 
carrying out of his plan, he may appre- 
ciate the advantages of a permanent type 
of insurance contract. 

Assume for illustration that the pros- 
pect is aged 35, and that a 30 Year En- 
dowment policy for $25,000 has been pro- 
posed. The prospect’s idea is to take 
Term Insurance sufficient to create an 
estate of $25,000 in event of death and, 
by an annual investment equal to the 
difference between the deposit for a 30 
Year Endowment and the cost of the 
Term Insurance, to accumulate an estate 
which will amount to $25,000 at age 65. 
The Estate at Age 65 if All Goes Well 

It will be granted that the estate at 
age 65 should consist of high-grade se- 
curities, as the chances are that earning 
power will then be rapidly diminishing, 
and that it will thereafter be difficult, if 
not impossible, to replace any losses. In 
view of present quotations for first-class 
securities it would seem that the assump- 
tion of a rate of interest of 5% is not 
too conservative. On this basis the fol- 
lowing conditions must be complied with 
if his method is to succeed: 

1. The odd amount of $358.25 must be 
invested, without delay, at the begin- 
ning of each year, for 30 years, in high- 
grade securities, yielding 5% interest. 

2. The odd amounts of interest on 
previous investments must be received 
immediately they are due and invested 
at once in high-grade securities yield- 
ing 5%, 

3. The amounts of principal and in- 
terest must be entirely invested or the 
plan will fall short of attainment. 

The security of every one of the 
several investments must be unques- 
tioned, and interest must be received 
promptly, as a single loss will upset the 
whole plan. Each item must be carefully 
watched to anticipate any loss. 

5. Income taxes, commissions on pur- 
chases and sales, etc., must be allowed 


Or. 


6. A record of the values of all the 
MAY INSURE 4TH GENERATION 

Inspired by the publication in the 
July “Pilot,” the company publication of 
the New England Mutual, of two in- 
Stances of three generations being in- 
sured in the company, William T. Tank- 
ing, Jr. district manager of the Ra- 
cine, Wis., office conceived the idea of 
creating a like situation in his agency 
and may include the fourth generation. 
One of his policyholders is named Chris 
Jensen. Through Mr. Tanking’s efforts 
Mr, Jensen was induced to insure him- 
self and his seven sons. But this only 
made two generations. So Mr. Tanking 
went to one of the sons, Victor S., and 
sured his son, Glen V. Jensen, age 
ten, for $1,000. 

This completed the three generations, 
but as the longevity of the family is 
likely to be at least normal it is quite 
Possible that there may be a fourth gen- 


eration. Such is the ho f the famil 
and Mr. Tanking. arg laneeees 








investments must be kept so that the 
amount of Term Insurance needed each 
year may be ascertained. 

7. The prospect must be able to ob- 
tain the required amount of Term In- 
surance at a cost not exceeding the dif- 
ference between $358.25 and the deposit 
required for a 30 Year Endowment 
policy. 

On the other hand, consider the 30 
Year Endowment. It is two contracts in 
one, namely, a sinking fund contract 
supported by a uniform annual deposit 
and interest accumulations, and a yearly 
renewable term contract for $25,000 less 
the amount of the sinking fund. 

In the following table such a division 
is made, the current net costs of a rep- 
resentative mutual company being used: 

Under the plan of the life insurance 


The premium notice is a periodical re- 
minder, while there are the days of 
grace and other aids in the maintenance 
of the Endowment contract. 

Not only is the sinking fund arrange- 
ment provided by the 30 Year Endow- 
ment much more attractive than that 
suggested by the prospect, but the aver- 
age cost of the Term insurance is less 
than that under a separate contract. In 
fact, the average cost is less than that 
obtained by using net rates according to 
the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality with 4% interest, such net rates 
being considerably lower than the rates 
published in the standard manuals. 

Although a 30 Year Endowment con- 
tract is used as an illustration, modifica- 
tions of the figures to fit other require- 
ments will suggest themselves. 





Sinking Fund 


at end of Yr. Decreasing 
(The accum. at Yearly Renew. Cost of 
5% per annum Term Ins. Cost of decreasing 
of $358.25 for $25,000 Yearly Renew. Yearly Renew. 
deposited less the amt. (Net deposit Guaranteed Term Ins. 
at the beginning _ of the for 30 Yr. End. Cash Value Amer, Exper. 
Year of each year) sinking fund less $358.25) 30 Yr. End. 4% net rates 
1 $376.25 $24,623.75 2A ggllllPES Pree S20 75 .. 
2 771.50 24,228. 310.75 $761.00 "ands 
3 1,186.25 23,813.75 303.75 1,541.50 211.50 
+ 1,621.75 23,378.25 296.00 2,088.75 211.50 
5 2,079.25 22,920.75 288.25 2,654.00 211.25 
6 2,559.50 22,440.50 280.75 3,237.00 211.50 
7 3,063.75 21,936.25 273.25 3,839.00 211.00 
8 3,593.25 21,406.75 265.50 4,460.50 211.00 
9 4,149.25 20,850.75 258.25 5,101.50 210.75 
10 4,733.00 20,267.00 250.25 5,763.00 211.00 
11 5,345.75 19,654.25 242.75 6,445.50 211.00 
12 5,989.50 19,010.50 235.00 7,149.00 211.50 
13 6,665.25 18,334.75 226.50 7,874.75 211.50 
14 7,374.75 17,625.25 217.75 8,622.75 212.00 
15 8,119.50 16,880.50 208.25 9,393.75 212.75 
16 8,901.75 16,098.25 198.25 10,188.00 213.25 
17 9,723.25 15,276.75 187.25 11,006.75 213.50 
18 10,585.75 14,414.25 175.50 11,851.50 213.25 
19 11,491.50 508.50 163.50 12,723.00 212.25 
20 12,442.25 12,557.75 150.50 13,623.50 210.00 
21 13,440.50 11,559.50 137.00 14,555.00 206.50 
22 14,488.75 10,511.25 122.50 15,519.75 201.00 
23 15,589.75 9,410.25 107.50 16,521.25 193.00 
24 16,745.50 8,254.50 91.50 17,563.00 182.00 
25 17,958.75 7,041.25 74.50 18,649.50 167.25 
26 19,233.25 5,766.75 56.50 19,786.50 148.00 
27 20,571.25 4,428.75 37.75 20,980.75 123.00 
28 21,976.25 3,023.75 18.00 22,240.50 91.00 
29 23,451.25 1,548.75 —2.75 23,576.00 50.50 
30 SOU ace —24.25 25,000.00 ais 
—536.25* 


Av. per M 11.32 


Av. 15,025.23 
*Final dividend—30 Year Endowment. 


Total 5,596.25 
Av. per M 12.41 





company the sinking fund is taken care 
of with the minimum of detail. There are 
no investment and reinvestment prob- 
lems. There is no question of safety or 
availability of the investment. There is 
only one investment instead of many 
and it is always available after the sec- 
ond year at 100 cents on the dollar. If 
cash is needed more can be obtained 
in most years than from the sale of all 
of the investments under the prospect’s 
plan, and the sinking fund in most cases 
will have 25% greater value as collateral. 
If money should be tight when funds 
are needed it will not be necessary to 
sell securities at a loss, and a loan, if 
necessary, is made quickly, privately, 
without expense, and on a basis guar- 
anteed in advance. Moreover, there is 


less temptation to discontinue the plan. 


SELF CONTROL 
The survival of the fittest means final- 
ly the survival of the self-controlled, be- 
cause they alone can adapt themselves 
to the perpetual shifting of conditions 
produced by industrial progress—Shaw. 





When a man whose life has been 
marked by its candor has given a latter 
opinion contrary to a former one, it is 
probably the result of further inquiry, 
reflection and conviction—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 





What is rightly done stays with us, 
to support another right beyond, or 
higher up; whatever is wrongly done 


‘vanishes; and by the blank, betrays 


what we would have built above—John 
Ruskin. 
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| Even Bank Heads May 
Lose Their Fortunes 
By W. T. DIEFENDORF 
General Agent, Mutuai Life, 
Brooklyn 














One of the agents connected with my 
office for some time came into my pri- 
vate office one day and told me he had 
just called on the president of one of 
our prominent trust companies. He 
had called upon him with the idea of 
writing new, insurance, but was told that 
he could not see any reason why he 
should take out any more life insur- 
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DIEFENDORF 


ance. He had $59,000 already and aside 
from that his wife and daughter and son 
were well provided for. 

His son had just taken a position as 
secretary of a branch of a trust com- 
pany in New York City. His daughter 
was a college graduate and was study- 
ing music and also singing for social and 
charitable entertainments. He would 
leave them at least $1,000,000 which he 
thought was all that was necessary for 
them to have. 

“The reason I came here to tell you 
this, Mr. Diefendorf,” the agent said to 
me, “is because this executive spoke so 
very highly of you and although I could 
not interest him in life insurance he said 
that if he had in mind taking any more 
insurance, he would probably consult 
with you. For this reason I would like 
to have you call on him. I believe you 
have some ideas that may impress him 
and he surely will listen to what you 
have to say.” 

Along Came Failures of 1907 

That same afternoon I called and told 
him how thoughtful it would be to leave 
his daughter an income of at least $1,- 
800 a year -for life outside of every- 
thing else that he would leave her. I 
talked with him for some time. I 
showed him that this insurance would 
make no difference in his income. The 
premium would probably be paid by his 
secretary and he would not even know 
this money was paid out, but it might 
be very valuable in later years. 

This conversation took place and the 
policy was issued just a few months be- 
fore the depression and bank failures of 
1907. The trust company president was 
in a pool in the stock market at that 
time. During one day his actual losses 
became over $350,000 and, as the mar- 
ket declined so rapidly, ‘all the other 
stocks and bonds that he owned and con- 
trolled, depreciated. His financial condi- 
tion grew steadily worse and his physical 
condition became a barometer of his fi- 
nancial status. A nervous breakdown 


followed. The doctors sent him away for 
his health. It was six months before he 


returned to business and then only for 
a little while, finally resigning and mov- 
ing into another state where he owned 
a small country place. 

Within a short time he died and his 
estate by this time had dwindled to a 
very small amount. All that was left 
his daughter was the income from this 
policy—$1,800 a year for life—which he 
had taken so reluctantly. The company 
began paying this immediately and she 
has received and is still receiving this 
income yearly. It was nothing less than 
a life saver to this young lady who was 
in no way prepared to earn a living. 

In my 38 years of experience in the 
life insurance business as manager in 
Brooklyn, I am familiar with many, 
many, cases similar to this where the 
people were wealthy and saw no need of 
life insurance but at their death the in- 
surance which was taken out so reluc- 
tantly proved to be their families’ sal- 
vation--their only asset, no other estate. 











Imagination 

















During the Sales Congress of the New 
York Life Underwriters’ Association at 
the Hotel Astor last Spring, Dr. Griffin 


M. Lovelace, now vice-president of the 
New York Life, gave an address on 
“The Use of the Imagination in Selling,” 
which received no little praise from 
those that had the good fortune to hear 
it. Mr. Lovelace defined the imagination 
as the “picture power of the mind.” 


“Have you ever stopped to think what 
you can imagine?” said Dr. Lovelace. 
“You cannot imagine everything. You 
can only imagine what you already 
know. How many of you can imagine a 
waffle bird? Well, I cannot. I have 
never seen one. I have never seen a pic- 
ture of one. If 1 had seen a picture of 
one I could imagine it. As I think of a 
waffle bird and try to imagine it, all I 
can think of is a waffle and I see a 


bird. It is hard for me to put the two 
together. I don’t know what a waffle 
bird is.” 


While listening to this talk on a sub- 
ject of so much interest and importance 
to agents, the writer was reminded of 
an essay called “Fancy and Imagination,” 
which was written many years ago by 
Edgar Allan Poe, supreme poet of the 
imagination. Rereading this essay in the 
light of Dr. Lovelace’s exposition of his 
theme, one was struck by the similarity 
between the ideas of the two men. The 
only difference is in the images and lan- 


guage which each has seen fit to employ, 

Poe begins by quoting from Coleridge 
author of “Kubla Khan” and “The An- 
cient Mariner,” who has said somewhere 
that the ‘ ‘fancy combines, the imagina- 
tion creates.” 

“And this was intended and has been 
received as a distinction,” continues Poe, 
“Tf so at all it is one without a differ- 
ence; without even a difference of de- 
gree, The fancy as nearly creates as the 
imagination, and neither creates in any 
respect. 


Can We Imagine a Griffin? 


“All novel conceptions are merely un- 
usual combinations. The mind of man 
can imagine nothing which has not really 
existed; and this point is susceptible of 
the most positive demonstration—see the 
Baron de Bielfield, in his Premiers Traits 
de l’Erudition Universelle, 1767. It will 
be said, perhaps, that we can imagine a 
griffin, and that a griffin does not exist. 
Not the griffin, certainly, but its com- 
ponent parts. It is a mere compendium 

f known limbs and features, of known 
qualities. Thus with all which seems to 
be new, which appears to be a creation 
of the intellect, it is resoluble into the 
old. The wildest and most vigorous ef- 
fort of the mind cannot stand the test 
of this analysis.” 
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A Three Process Selling System 


Plan Used Effectively For Developing New Business in Larger Cities Among Business Men Who Are 


Strangers To Life Insurance Salesmen 


By JAMES P. GRAHAM 
General Agent Aetna Life, Brooklyn 


Cold canvassing is conceded to be one 
of the most difficult methods of selling 
and yet if done intelligently can be a 
consistent and fruitful source of ex- 
cellent business. 

The new man, particularly, is greatly 
enthused if he can see a wide field 
spread before him tor cultivation. 

His financial worries diminish when he 
controls a well-regulated, steady produc- 
ing system which responds to his efforts. 

Merely to fill him with life insurance 
technique and tell him to work his head 
off is not enough. ; 

First, because life insurance is not sim- 
ilar to other merchandise, most men be- 
lieve in it heartily—for the other fellow. 
Their belief is passive—not active. Some- 
what like the man who considers himself 
an exemplary citizen but neglects to 
vote. : 

Then his conscience tells him he should 
carry more and for that reason he wishes 
to avoid discussion of it. 

The First Process 


The first difficulty, therefore, of the 
salesman is to enter into a discussion of 
the subject of life insurance with the 
prospect—i. e., a real interview. 

If he calls and sends in a card nine 
out of ten will say they are not inter- 
ested—his time is lost. 

If he uses subterfuge to get in, he 
creates antagonism, and_ hurts his 
chances—he is at a disadvantage. 

How, then, shall he get in and open 
the subject? 

The First Process is a letter which has 
helped solve this problem. 

This letter is short. 

It appeals to his cupidity by emphas- 
izing a policy that pays him $6,000 cash. 

It arouses curiosity about cost by com- 
paring it with a commutation ticket (va- 
riable). 

It prods his curiosity again by an- 
nouncing no examination if he is in good 
health. 

Clinches Interest 


It clinches his interest by stating it is 
subject to withdrawal at any time. 

And, finally, suggests writing for par- 
ticulars, 

This letter is to be sent to ten names 
each day all in an area of one block. 

Some men will not read it at all, others 
will read and be curious about it, and 
still others will send it in for infor- 
mation. 

No matter what they do, the salesman 
calls on them the day after the letter is 
received, 

He inquires for Mr. Jones and states 
with assurance that he wants to see him 
about a letter he wrote him a few days 
ago—"Mr. Jones will know about it,”— 
nothing more. 

From experience, we know that seven 
out of ten can be seen. 

The man who has not read it hesi- 
tates to admit that he forgot the writer’s 
name. 

The man who has is curious enough in 
Most cases to find out what it is. 

ut of the seven seen, three good in- 
terviews will result, 
Second Process 

Now the agent had folded together an 
application, a slip of work paper and a 
check made payable to John Doe and 
signed by the Blank Insurance Com- 
Pany and filled out with a check-writing 
machine, so as to make it look real, for 

03, the amount paid at maturity. 

; hen he approaches Mr. Jones he 
ays (at the same time placing before 

'm the articles above mentioned) : 

tr. Jones—Mr, Graham is my name. 


I wrote you about a new plan of the 
Aetna that would pay you $6,000 in cash 
for a few dollars per month. Now you 
may be a little too busy to go into this 
now, but it is so good that I want you 
to see it. 

“If I can have your date of birth and 
a few details, I would like to send you, 
without obligation, a copy of this new 
plan for your inspection and approval. 

“Look it over at your leisure and if 
you like it, keep it. If not, return it. 
Where were you born?” 

“No, I am not interested in any more 
life insurance.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Jones, but you 





JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


wouldn’t mind receiving this check (give 
him check) for $6,065 to spend any way 
you like—take a trip to Europe—buy a 
new car—play more golf. Wouldn’t you 
feel pretty fine to have a check for 
$6,000 come in the mail when you want 
to take things a little easier? Where 
were you born?” 

Investment-Insurance Combination 

“No, you can’t sell me more insur- 
ance.” ; 

“Mr. Jones, this is a combination of in- 
vestment and insurance. You could use 
that $6,000 check any time, couldn’t you? 

“Think what you could do with that. 
Buy a nice little home in the country 
or refurnish your present home. 

“Tt won’t cost you a cent to see this, 
Mr. Jones, and it may mean a $6,000 
check to you. 

“This is one of the best propositions 
ever put forth, but see it for yourself, 
then you decide. 

“Where were you born?” 

“No, nothing doing. I’m up to my neck 
now.” 

“Mr. Jones, you can’t go wrong by sav- 
ing money, can you? 

“And the few dollars per month you 
put into this would be too small for you 
to notice. 

“You probably spend more on smokes 
or other comforts. 

“But take a look at it—no obligation. 

Then you decide. Where were you 
born ?” 
“No, you can’t sell me insurance to- 
day.” 
“Maybe not, but you wouldn’t mind 
getting this check for $6,000 would you? 
(Hand check again.) 

“If you are not interested after you 
have been this, I am through. 

“Show it to your wife. 

“Examine it carefully. 


“Then make up your mind. 
“Where were you born?” 


A Certification 


If he gives answer, proceed with ques- 
tions on application and when you get 
down to the signature ask him to read 
with you the statement that precedes 
signature which reads as follows: "I 
hereby certify that the foregoing answers 
and statements are made by me and are 
complete and true, that they are cor- 
rectly and fully recorded and that no 
material circumstance or information has 
been withheld or omitted concerning my 
past and present state of health and hab- 
its of life.” 

“Can you certify to that, Mr. Jones?” 

“Ves,” 

“Just put your name right here” (hand 
him pen). 

“No, | won’t sign anything—I won’t 
obligate myself.” 

“Mr. Jones, you simply certify to the 
state of your health so that we can dis- 
pense with examination if it is favor- 
able. 

“Just look at the receipt you sign when 
I deliver this policy to you. 

“Received Policy No, 1,000 for exam- 
ination only. (Show him the inspection 
receipt.) 

“Just put your name right here.” 

* * * cS * 


Not a Waste of Time 

Securing an application in this way 
may seem like a waste of good time to 
you, but there are very important psycho- 
logical factors which make it a half sale 
—the other half is made when you de- 
liver the policy and will be detailed 
later. 

First, the average man knows he needs 
more insurance and in this case has 
gone through the formal plan of applying 
and signing his name and incidentally is 
thinking of the $6,000 he gets. 

Secondly, you bring to an immediate 
head the question of giving it considera- 
tion now. Very few men will give all 
the information required and sign their 
names unless they intend to make a de- 
cision—yes or no. 


Eliminates the Staller 


If you can get a man to the point of 
making the decision and he has the 
money, it will mostly be yes. The staller 
is eliminated. 

Third, you impress a man’s subcon- 
scious mind with your businesslike dis- 
patch and courage in going right to the 
point, even though you never saw him 
before. 

Fourth, you shatter his usual sales re- 
sistance by offering to let him look at it 
before deciding finally. He is more like- 
ly to open his mind to its merits if he 
feels free to decide negatively. 

Having secured an application you 
have not yet made a sale but you are 
in this strategic position. 

Providing the company issues the pol- 
icy, you are able to lay before him a 
contract with HIS name in it which pays 
HIM $6,065 in cash and with HIS wife’s 
name, which -pays her $5,000 in cash, and 
also pays HIM disability income. 

When this contract is drawn up and in 
his possession, he is then confronted with 
the alternative of sending back something 
which takes away $6,000 from him 
eventually and $5,000 from his wife or of 
paying a small monthly premium which 
will mean little or nothing to his bank 
account. 

-It is really more difficult for him to 
give up the contract than to draw a 
check for the small sum. 

Like a river, a man will usually take 
the easier course. 


However, the above is not an auto- 
matic process. 

Third Process 

It is developed through the delivery 
as follows: 

Remember, if you just leave the policy 
with your man, in many cases, he will 
not look at it. Each time you call he 
will say that he has not had a chance 
to go over it. 

Therefore, never leave a policy unless 
you can go over the salient features. 

Call with the policy and if for any rea- 
son he cannot see you but wants you 
to leave the contract, say that you will 
call again as there were a few impor- 
tant features you wanted to point out. 

When you see him say: 

“Mr. Jones, I have your policy and I 
want to point out one or two features. 
I will only take a minute”’—sit down and 
start right in, if possible. 

First, show him how at maturity the 
contract pays him $6,065 in cash or a 
life income of $50 per month. 

Then visualize for him the satisfaction 
of getting this check to spend any way 
he likes—take a trip to Europe—buy a 
small country home—a new car—ease 
u pat the office and play more golf—re- 
furnish the home—more comforts for his 
wife and self. Avoid the crepe. 

Then show him where his wife or chil- 
dren would get $5,000. Visualize the 
value of even $5,000 to his wife and 
family if he were gone—enabling the 
children to stay in school—to keep the 
home together—live in a good commu- 
nity. 











Disability 

Then point out the disability clause— 
the satisfaction he would receive at see- 
ing the Postman approach the house 
each month with a check—the relief at 
knowing no further premiums were pay- 
able—the comfort in knowing that his 
wife and children would receive $5,000 
if he should not recover. 

Finally the backing of a cash reserve— 
the assurance it brings—the readiness to 
grasp business opportunities—become a 
member of the firm—start his own busi- 
ness. 

Strive to paint these pictures as vivid- 
ly as possible—around him and _ his 
family. 

The Wind-Up 

Now you say: 

“Mr. Jones, that’s a pretty fine con- 
tract, isn’t it? 

“Mr. Jones, as it stands right now, it 
is just an attractive piece of paper 
worth only a few pennies. 

“But you can immediately convert that 
into a valuable document—the kind that 
goes in your safe deposit box. 

“You can make that worth eventually 
$6,000 to you, or $5,000 to your wife and 
family. 

“By simply writing out a small check 
for $20 (one month’s premium). 

“That sum is too small to make any 
difference in your bank account, but 
$5,000 will look like a fortune to your 
family and $6,000 may mean independ- 
ence for you. 

“You will feel the satisfaction of some- 
thing accomplished—something done. 

“The comfort of knowing your family 
is protected from want. 

“The security of a safe investment, 
earning interest. 

“By simply putting your name to a 
small check—equivalent to a commuta- 
tion ticket. 

“When you pay commutation, you get 
nothing but a ride. 

“This gives you back your money with 
interest. 

“Write out your check and it’s done: 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Life Annuities 


By M. CLARK TERRILL 


Assistant Secretary, Phoenix Mutual 


Ask an actuary to prescribe a recipe 
for long life and he will suggest that 
you buy a life annuity. Annuities are 
proverbially long lived, and someone has 
said that the ages reached by those who 
bought annuities a few years back reads 
like a series of thermometer records in 
Arizona during a hot spell. In England 
the life annuity paid for by a single 
premium and yielding an immediate life 
income has enjoyed wide popularity for 
many years. In this country such con- 
tracts have been used but little outside 
of a few centers such as New York and 
Boston. There are indications, however, 
of a more widespread interest such as 
to insure adequate return to the life in- 
surance counselor who is alert to the 
opportunity of supplementing his insur- 
ance work with annuity soliciting. 

One company which has attractive 
single premiums for annuities reports 
that in eight months of 1927 it has re- 
ceived four times as much in premiums 
for such contracts as it did in an entire 
year five years ago. A continuance of the 
decline in interest return on sound in- 
vestments which economists predict will 
broaden the market for life annuities as 
the margin widens between the income 
available under a life annuity and the 
interest which can be secured on a sound 
investment. This margin is enhanced by 
the freedom which the life annuity en- 
joys from the Federal Income Tax until 
such time as the annuitant has received 
in annuities an amount equal to the pur- 
chase price. 


Straight Life Annuity Most Popular 


Two facts will be of interest to life 
underwriters: first, few Immediate Life 
Annuities are issued at ages under 50; 
second, the bulk of annuity purchasing is 
on the straight life annuity without any 
guarantee of payments certain or of cash 
refund. The buyer of the life annuity 
evidently prefers to get the maximum 
comfort out of the contract while living 
and prefers the high return to a lower 
yield with some guarantee of a minimum 
amount of return to him or his estate. 
Unquestionably, this reflects a strong 
feeling on the part of the purchasers 
that they will live to enjoy the benefits 
of their contracts. 


Authorities feel that there is a broad 
market for the Immediate Life Annuity 
which is now comparatively untouched. 
Many to whom this contract would ren- 
der a unique and valuable service are 
either unaware of the existence of such 
contracts or do not realize that the same 
scientific principles underlying the great 
structure of life insurance are employed 
in guaranteeing safety of the life an- 
nuity. Underwriters perhaps do not 
fully realize that the life insurance com- 
pany is the only institution which can 
safely take a principal sum of money 
and spread this over the lifetime of the 
purchaser, guaranteeing a life income of 
high amount that cannot be outlived. 
Annuitants by using their capital in this 
way get maximum comfort for life with 
the certain knowledge that they cannot 
outlive their income. 

Many old people who have found it 
difficult to live on the scant income pro- 
vided by the investment of their capital 
have turned to life annuities and derive 
from them sufficient income to live in 
reasonable comfort. 


Illustration 


A woman, 63 years of age, had ap- 
proximately $10,000 of capital invested 
to yield her $500 a year. She couldn’t 
live decently on that income and had 
the worry that possibly her investments 
would not turn out well. The banker ad- 
vised her to put her money into a life 
annuity and as a result she placed $10,000 
in a life annuity and every month since 
she made the purchase she gets a check 


for $75.40, or $904.80 a year. As a re- 
sult of this annuity service she has: 
Reasonable comfort. 
No worry regarding investments. 
No future problem of reinvestment. 


i] 








M. CLARK TERRILL 


The simplest possible method of col- 
lecting her income. 
No publicity. 
The same consideration: of scant in- 
come from invested capital frequently 


confronts an old married couple. In this 
particular case the husband was seventy 
and the wife seventy years and one 
month. Most of what they owned of this 
world’s goods was represented in $25,000 
invested in securities to yield them about 
$1,200 a year. They found relief from 
their problem in a Joint Survivorship An- 
nuity and doubled their income. Each 
six months the annuity check for $1,229 
comes in, or $2,458 a year, and after the 
first death this same income continues 
to the survivor for life. 

The purchase of life annuities is not 
confined to those who need to exchange 
capital sums for the guarantee of a life 
income. Business and professional men 
have recognized the possibilities of profit 
through long life and have also grasped 
the opportunity of broadening their pro- 
gram of investments. Many other rea- 
sons underlie the service of these con- 
tracts, as may be noted in a few illus- 
trations. 

1. High Return Gives 

Profit. 

The vice-president of a New York 
bank in 1919 at the age of seventy-six 
years and seven months paid $30,500 
for an annuity of $5,000 payable in 
quarterly instalments. He has already 
received $42,500 and expects to enjoy 
his income for several years. 

2. Broadens Investment Program. 


(a) A former cabinet officer alittle 
over sixty recently paid $116,867 for a 
regular annuity guaranteeing him im- 
mediately $1,000 per month for life. 

(b) A leader in political affairs just 
under sixty last year paid a premium 
of $108,000 for an annuity guarantee- 
ing him $10,000 a year. 

(c) A man and wife, both a little 
over sixty, in comfortable cir¢éum- 
stances decided to put $50,000 of their 
capital into a Joint Annuity and are 
now receiving $2,022.50 twice a year 
while they live and so long as the sur- 
vivor lives. 

(a) An artist just over sixty, who 
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wished to live and travel abroad, had 
$50,000 which he put into a life annuity 
and now receives $500 every month. 

(b) Two musicians slowly built up 
their savings and now in their late 
fifties after applying their capital to 
the purchase of life annuities enjoy 
comfortable monthly incomes. 

4. Pension to Faithful Aide. 

A woman of some means wished to 
reward her housekeeper who had 
served her very faithfully for many 
years without publicity or the neces- 
sity of making provision in her will, 
She purchased a Cash Refund Annuity 
on the life of her housekeeper who 
was just over sixty, with a premium of 
approximately $16,000 and her house- 
keeper now receives $100 a month. 
Should she die before she has received 
$16,000 the difference would be paid to 
the purchaser. 

5. Helps Son—Maintains Income. 

A retired business man _ sixty-six 
years of age, a widower, had an in- 
come of $1,500 from $30,000 of in- 
vested funds. He needed the entire in- 
come for his own living but at the 
same time desired to give his son 
$10,000 for the purpose of setting him 
up in business. He saw no way to do 
this until his attention was called to 
a Life Annuity. By investing $10,000 
in a regular Life Annuity paying him 
$1,200 a year and retaining $10,000 in 
invested securities yielding him $500, 
he found that his income would be 
$1,700 after he had given his son 
$10,000 outright. 

6. Divorce Agreement. 

In a recent agreement in a divorce 
case the husband agreed to pay his 
former wife $1,000 a month for life 
and to guarantee this Cash Refund 
Annuities were purchased. : 
7. Retiring a Partner. 

In the retirement of an old senior 
partner from a firm, part of the agree- 
ment was an Annuity of $100 per 
month for life. The senior partner was 
over seventy and the firm at once 
guaranteed this agreement by purchas- 
ing a Life Annuity on his life paying 
a premium of approximately $8,500. 
Regardless of the reason for the pur- 

chase of an Annuity the condition cre- 
ated by such a contract makes for 
longevity. Any person dependent upon 
the income from invested funds cannot 
be free from the worry either that the 
income may be lessened or the principal 
impaired. Investments sometime deterio- 
rate through changing economic condi- 
tions, new inventions, wars or many 
other reasons. When a well-established 
life insurance company issues an Annu- 
ity the income is rendered as secure as 
it is humanly possible so to do, and the 
entire absence of anxiety on the part of 
the annuitant creates longevity records 
that frequently give the actuary some- 
thing to think about. 


BUDGETS 


Women are more and more coming to 
be the savers and investors. More than 
half the dividend checks of the tele- 
phone companies now go to women. 
the shareholders in the greatest Amer- 
ican railway system fully half are wom- 
en. In the last January investment sea- 
son, more than $100,000,000 worth of 
bonds were bought by women. Although 
many of these women investors art 
working outside the home the transfer 
books of the corporations show that the 
majority of them are housewives, am 
most of these scrape the money together 
by having some sort of budget—Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 


TACT AND TALENT 

Talent is. something, but tact is every- 
thing. Talent is serious, sober, grav 
and respectable. Tact is all that and 
more, too. “It is not a sixth sense, but 
it is the life of all the five. It is the 
open eye, the quick ear, the judging 
taste, the keen smell, and_ the lively 
touch. It is the interpreter of all rid 
dles, the surmounter of all difficulties, 
the remover of all obstacles—The Lon 
don Atlas. 
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The Quintette Behind C. C. Gilman 


Charles C. Gilman of Boston is now 
an extremely well-liked figure at insur- 
ance conventions. Full of pep as a Mex- 
ican chili-con-carne; as sassy as George 


M. Cohan at the age of twenty-one; 
good humored as a table of raconteurs 
at the Friars Club; and rough and ready 
as a crowd happily seated at a big fight, 
there is something doing when he takes 
the floor. 

It is only in the past few years that 
he has become a national insurance char- 
acter, but invitations to appear at meet- 
ings are pouring in so regularly that he 


to write a sentimental story about the 
Gilman quintette, in which he hoped to 
show how they spurred the head of the 
household on to becoming such a good 
agent that he is frequently the leader of 
the National Life of Vermont, which 
company Mr. Gilman represents in Bos- 
ton. It is true that a man with a fam- 
ily attractive as Mr. Gilman’s doesn’t 
have any trouble in thinking up good 
insurance arguments, but the idea was 
dropped. The real reason for this story 
is that in preceding pages of The Gold 
Book are two long biographical sketches 
of prominent life insurance personalities; 
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will soon have to chose between the 
forum and the rate book. The forum will 
lose. There is no comparison between 
going to a hotel at night in a strange 
town after making a speech and entering 
a domicile where you may be greeted by 
a tennis ball, a shout for the comic sec- 
tian of the evening paper or a husky 
climbing all over your new grey suit with 
a pair of muddy boots. There are five 
Members of the juvenile section of ‘the 

man menage and any one who glances 
at their pictures on this page will see 
why Mr. Gilman would rather go home 
at night even if he were hit by the ten- 
nis ball as he entered the door. 

A reporter for The Gold Book started 








reporter spared him. He took the will 
for the deed. 

Mr. Gilman is forty-five years old, a 
public school graduate of Boston and 
attained such popularity at the English 
High School there that since embark- 
ing on insurance he has built up cover- 
age programs for no less than sixty 
members of his class for a total of $2,- 
000,000 insurance. That series of sales- 
manship achievements is enough in it- 
self to make a Gold Book story. 

When he left school Mr. Gilman be- 
came an office boy. Afterwards he went 
into an insurance office, that of James 


DICK 


acquaintances and pretty soon the busi- 
ness began to come and it has been pil- 
ing up ever since.” 

Those who have known Gilman for 
years say that he began to attract at- 
tention in Boston when he was an office 
boy. He believed in giving a helpful 
hand. People could depend upon him. 
Then he was so jolly (although some 
people mistook his good spirits and badi- 
nage for freshness) that there was no 
stopping him from going ahead. 

He regards life insurance as a mighty 
fine business and is strong for the Life 
Underwriters’ Association movement. He 




















CHARLES GILMAN 


yLMAN 


and, alas, both of them are bachelors! 
They are the sketches of Messrs. Hoey 
and Hessberg. : 
Of ‘course, it would not do to permit 
the readers of The Gold Book to feel 
that bachelors are better insurance men 
than benedicts; and so a reporter for 
The Gold Book hastened to Boston and 
gathered the photos of the younger Gil- 
mans so that the family men might be 
suitably represented in this issue. 
Incidentally, Mr. Gilman grew very se- 
rious as he handed over the pictures and 
seemed willing to give an interview 
stressing protection of the home, pro- 
viding for the future of loved ones, serv- 
ice and all that sort of thing, but the 


Bop GIr 


T. Phelps & Co., general agency of the 
National Life of Vermont in Boston. 
Phelps took a great liking to “Charlie,” 
saw that he was trained right, gave him 
plenty of tips and moulded his charac- 
ter along with his career. 

“He was a good boss,” said Mr. Gil- 
man to The Gold Book. “I was for- 
tunate in landing in his office and'I ap- 
preciated what he did for me.” 

Asked if he was a success from the 
very start in life insurance he answered 
quickly: “I should say not. I seemed to 
be working all the time and yet I only 
sold $30,000 the first year. But I kept 
right on plugging, seeing people all the 
time, renewing my old and making new 


MAN 








early the 


joined 
eventually becoming president. 
been assistant to two presidents of the 
National Association, and his speaking 
tours have now included all sections of 


Boston association, 
He has 


the country. His anti-bunk, looking- 
facts-in-the-face, style of insurance sell- 
ing and speaking have made a hit. If 
he ran for office few of the women 
life underwriters would vote for him as 
he helped keep them out of the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association. Other- 
wise, he would win by a clean sweep. 





No man ever was glorious who was not 
laborious—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Life Estates Audit And Survey 


By FELIX H. GIBIAN 
Equitable of Iowa, Minneapolis 


The Life Estates Audit and Survey 
Department of the Minnesota state 
agency of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
carries into the life insurance field an 
idea which has been applied successfully 
to the relation of merchant to customer 
and of wholesaler to retailer. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers help the dealers who 
carry their products with their advertis- 
ing, merchandising and accounting prob- 
lems. This service not only helps the 
merchant to be more successful, but en- 
hances the value of the merchandise that 
carries with it such service. 

Why should we not make the life in- 
surance policies more valuable to the pol- 
icyholder by making available to him the 
knowledge of actuaries and other experts 
trained in insurance work? The home 
offices, agencies and the vast field of 
insurance literature are veritable store- 
houses of knowledge and human expe- 
Intrust the task of tapping these 
sources and of reviewing individual 
problems in the light of this stored up 
experience (actuarial, financial, commer- 
cial, etc.) to a department manned by 
men of good judgment and ability, and 
you will be equipped to aid men intelli- 
gently in their dominant life problem of 
assuring the achievement of an estate 
and of insuring their earning power. It 
takes vision and knowledge of the ways 
of business, and possibly some courage 
to initiate a service of this kind. John 
Wanamaker was the pioneer of service 
in the mercantile field; his judgment 
was sound and holds good in the retail- 
ing of life insurance. 


What Department Does 


rience. 


This department is operated by men 
of professional standing and_ financial 
and business experience, and, as such, 
ranks with public accountants and the 
legal profession. 

It is not a scheme to create needs for 
additional insurance (although it will 
often disclose glaring discrepancies be- 
tween the client’s expectations and actual 
performance of his existing estate). 

It carries the merchant’s principle of 
service-giving into the insurance field, 
and as such is organized for a “long 
pull” rather than for immediate returns. 
It brings in business through the crea- 
tion of good will, and mouth to mouth 
advertising among business men. 

The operation of this department tends 
to have the following effect: 

1. It raises the retailing of life insur- 
ance to a higher plane by dispensing 
valuable expert knowledge. Life insur- 
ance writing is as dignified an occupa- 
tion as banking or the professions, if 
handled by men of knowledge and judg- 
ment. If agencies continue to develop 
along these lines, the day will not be 
far off when the public will be ready to 
step up to the counter to make applica- 
tion for insurance, as they now go to 
the bank to open an account. 

This department is another con- 
necting link between the home office and 
the policyholder. It is a clearing house 
of actuarial knowledge as applied to in- 
dividual problems and business require- 
ments. At present, the policyholder or 
prospect knows his company _ only 


through his contact with the agent in 


the latter’s capacity as solicitor rather 
than as trained adviser. 


3. It acts in an advisory capacity, and 
wili be consulted by attorneys, public ac- 
countants and trust officers, charging no 
fee for its services, satisfied with the 
gain of new contracts and of good will. 

4. Its work will have an educational 
value, disseminating among its clients a 
better understanding of life insurance 
and of their own problems which it can 
solve. In this manner it will benefit all 
companies and individuals engaged in the 
life instirance business. 


“Review” and “Program” 


The work of this department can be 
expressed in two words: “Review” and 
“Program.” 

In our review we audit the client’s 
policies; we survey with the client his 
personal circumstances, his family obli- 
gations, financial obligations, his income, 
his business interest; in short, the pres- 
ent status of his estate and the uses to 
which it is being put now, and the pur- 
poses it may serve after his death or in 
his old age. Then we plan with him his 
future, the future of his dependents and 
even of his business enterprises. We 
help him crystallize his plans and hopes, 
which before. he only vaguely visualized 
during spare moments snatched from his 
busy life. What’s more, we help him 
plan to have his dream come true. 

After we have helped him make his 
own program, we see how far his pres- 
ent estate and his expected earnings will 
go to make his planned future a reality, 
and whether his present life policies 
suffice to safeguard this program. Upon 


this condition hinges the submission of 
any proposal for additional insurance or 
any rearrangement of the insurance pro- 


gram. 
Code of Ethics 

It may be well to state here a few 
essential articles in the code of ethics 
of this department. 

1. Never advise clients to drop .exist- 
ing policies. 

2. Never “knock” competing compa- 
nies or agents. 

3. Strictly observe professional dis- 


cretion and secrecy which the client’s 
confidence and reliance takes for 
granted. 


The very life of this department de- 
pends upon the strict observance of 
these rules which have been recognized 
by the other professions. 





Court on Policy Change 


Digesting legal decisions for the Actu- 
arial Society of America Wendell M. 
Strong, actuary of the Mutual Life, says 
relative to a decision about the privi- 
lege of changing policies to Ordinary 
Life, Rosenberg vs. Equitable Society, 
Supreme Court of North Carolina: 

The insured had taken a term policy 
which contained a clause providing for 
the privilege of exchanging for a policy 
on the “ordinary life plan.” The insured 
had applied to make the exchange for an 
ordinary life policy with disability and 
double indemnity benefits. This the com- 
pany refused to do. The company at the 
time the term policy was issued and also 
at the time the exchange was requested 
was issuing ordinary life policies with 
these features. ; 

The court held that the insured was 
entitled by the language of the provi- 
sion in his policy to exchange for any 
form of ordinary life policy which the 
company was issuing both at the time 
the term policy was issued and at the 
time the exchange was made. 








GROWING 


(i. 


in the past twelve years. 


“The company is mutual, 
methods of management have at all 
has had a moderate, steady growth. 
business is moderately low. 


return. Death claims are promptly paid. 
render the cost of Insurance low. 


FRANK P. MANLY, 
President 





Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. 


1905 $ 325,000 .00 

1906 1,281,909. 83 

1907 2,158 ,315. 62 

1908 2,344,449. 12 

1909 3, 037,135.59 

1910 3, 760,237.71 

1911 4,451,264. 48 

1912 5, 756,590.86 

1913 7,013. 554.26 

1914 8 , 655,788.49 

1915 10 ,231,;3921:.21 

1916 12,021,820.06 

1917 13,665,053.54 

1918 15,532,346.26 
1919 20,456,374.44 
1920 27,006,018.90 
1921 31,275,345.88 
1922 35,236,427.74 
1923 40,882, 1.98 
1924 46,628 <a 


ANOTHER EXTRA CASH DIVIDEND 


In addition to the regular liberal dividend, the Company is paying to Policyholders, 
an extra cash dividend of 20% of the regular dividend. This is the 5th Extra Dividend 


FROM BEST’S INSURANCE REPORTS 1927 


and controlled by its policyholders. 
times merited commendation. 
The expense of management and the cost of new 
The mortality rate is very favorable. 
well selected, consisting mainly of mortgage loans on real estate, and yield an excellent 


In Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Texas, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa and Florida. 
Attractive Agency Openings Direct With Home Office. 





STEADILY 


000. 


From inception its 
The company 


Its investments are 


The substantial dividends paid policyholders 


JOE C. CAPERTON, 
2nd Vice-Pres. & Agency Manager 
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How Much Life 


Insurance 


(Continued from page 27) 

Naturally, as years went on and his 
income increased, Frank gradually paid 
off the mortgage on his home and took 
out more life insurance. His family was 
protected at the time when they needed 
it most and his mind was freed of anx- 
iety concerning their future well being. 
His later observation and experience 
have tended to convince him that an 
ideal arrangement of the average man’s 
life insurance is to provide a clean-up 
fund, on a lump sum basis, which would 
take care of indebtedness and leave a 
family with a suitable home, supplement- 
ed by another lump sum for readjustment 


. purposes, to give the family an oppor- 


tunity to adjust itself to a lower scale 
of living, followed by an income which 
would at least afford a modest living. 

The regular monthly income can be 
provided by means of an income policy 
payable by the insurance company, or 
through a life insurance trust with a 
bank or trust company as trustee. The 
financial institution can not make the 
same guarantee as does the life insur- 
ance company for instalments of princi- 
pal and interest through life. The bank 
or trust company, however, compensates 
for this disadvantage by its greater flex- 
ibility and more intimate contact with 
beneficiaries. The circumstances of the 
individual case determine whether in- 
come insurance administered by a life 
company, or an insurance trust adimin- 
istered by a trust company would be the 
most fitting arrangement. 





Three Process System 


(Continued from page 57) 

“You can have a discount by paying 
annually or semi-annually.” 

Jones—“Well, let me look this over 
—you promised to let me examine it, 
you know.” 

“All right, Mr. Jones, 
sign this receipt for me?” 

Lay the receipt before him and read it 
to him—slowly. 

“You understand, Mr. Jones, that by 
signing this receipt you waive all right 
to collect if anything happens? 

“Ts that clear? 

“T just want you to understand it thor- 
oughly. 

“And remember, that I can tear this 
receipt up and make that a valuable doc- 
ument worth $6,000 eventually to you and 
$5,000 to your family for just $20 

“You know best, Mr. Jones, but surely 
that small sum will mean little or noth- 
ing in your bank balance and it elim- 
inates any chance of Mrs. Jones find- 
ing a contract which would have meant 
$5,000 to her if you hadn’t signed this 
receipt. 

“Write out your check, Mr. Jones, and 
it’s done.” 

“No, I want to look it over.” 

“All right, Jones.” Get up and 
start out. 

Jones—‘T’ ll let you know in a few 
days.’ 

It would not be prudent to press it 
further since you have offered to let 
him see it, but the above closing talk 
will have its effect nevertheless. 

You have gotten him so close to it 
that if he can spare the money he will, 
in most cases, go through with it. 

The monthly premium is used prin- 
cipally as a closing point. After it is 
paid for, show him the advantage an 
discount of other payments over monthly. 


will you just 





Insurance Commissioner Matthew H. 
Taggart of Pennsylvania has made at- 
other revision in the licensing system im 
his state. He announced this week that 
it will be necessary to revise the p#o- 
cedure in issuing agents’ renewal li- 
censes April 1, 1928. Companies are now 
requested to ‘have their lists in the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department No 
vember 1, 1927, rather than February, 
1928, as heretofore, and after March 31, 
1928, no agent will be permitted to act 
who is not in receipt of his renew 
license. 
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Successful Prospecting For Insurance 


By THE LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


Successful prospecting is the sine qua 

non of life underwriting—the backbone 
of successful selling. In all lines of busi- 
ness in which a commodity is produced 
or a service performed, the buyers of the 
commodity or service have to be found. 
This is one of the chief problems in 
what might be called the triumvirate of 
successful selling: finding good prospec- 
tive buyers; presenting the proposition 
in such a way that it enters the province 
of the prospective buyer’s needs; and 
organizing your time so that it will be 
most valuable and productive. 
_ It will be seen that efficient prospect- 
ing and the use of time are closely 
linked. Many life insurance men have 
been stressing the place of “time” in 
the life underwriter’s job. They do not 
necessarily mean procrastination, al- 
though this is, of course, a factor. They 
refer to that personal management of 
the agent’s activities which will give him 
the maximum amount of each day in 
presenting his plan to people who can 
buy life insurance and need it. One of 
the best known agency executives in the 
country, Hugh D. Hart, has decided 
after mature consideration that “time” 
is the major asset of the agent. He 
subordinates such characteristics as per- 
sonality and knowledge of the business 
for the minutes and hours spent in the 
presence of prospects. 


The Experienced Salesman 


To conserve and use time efficiently, 
then, is of the first magnitude in im- 
portance. Herein lies the need for care- 
ful, not haphazard, prospecting. The ex- 
perienced salesman is always planning 
to reduce the number of fruitless calls, 
to cut down the number of unprofitable 
interviews and thus increase the number 
of sales in proportion to calls and in- 
terviews by approaching more of the 
type of people who have well-defined life 
insurance needs and larger life insurance 
problems. 

In most cases he keeps a daily rec- 
ord of calls, interviews, and sales, and 
at the end of each week makes a rec- 
ord of his work for careful study. In 
this way he learns to locate his weak- 
nesses and plans to overcome them. One 
Important thing which such analysis 
teaches is how to select prospects. If 
you are able to spend three hours be- 
fore lunch and three hours after lunch 
in calling and interviewing prospects, 
think of the increased value to you as 
you are able to spend a higher and 


higher proportion of these six hours in 
definitely presenting your service to 
Prospective buyers, 

Some agents have made “job analysis” 
of their work by the aid of perform- 


ance records. Whether it be found that 
each call is worth $2.50 or $10, such an 
analysis shows graphically the value of 
the time spent and forms a basis for im- 
Provenient. Investigations show that 
there are relatively few agents who, even 
though they keep records, know with 
Teasonable certainty how they stand. 
ecor! keeping combined with subse- 
quent analysis can be made an assisting 
tool of paramount importance. A chief 
€ssential in business is to know one’s 
Past performance and present status so 
that there is a basis from which to make 
changes. Records disperse much of the 
fog. No business the size of the life 
underwriter’s can be successfully run 
without using some of these manage- 
ment methods. There are always out- 
Standing exceptions—and for the reason 
that they are exceptions, they appear 
Outstanding—but it should be remem- 
bered that a man will never be great 
by aétepting a great man’s faults. His 
Job is to apply to his own use, those 
Methods which have been found most 


successful by the largest number of 
men. 

Aside from the well-known cold can- 
vass or “cold turkey” method of secur- 
ing prospects, there are three general 
ways of securing leads and, ultimately, 
business: 

1. Policyholders—these are already 
prospects. 

2. Leads from policyholders. 

3. Leads from others—from your 
friends, acquaintances, prospects, 
and so forth. 

The majority opinion is undoubtedly in 
favor of these three methods as opposed 
to the cold canvass. Occasionally an 
agent will be found who professes to 
like the cold canvass best. He repre- 
sents the exception, not the rule. A pros- 
pect is not a prospect until you know 
something about him which defines him 
as such. The most efficient way to find 
out his personal, financial, and family 
state is to know someone who knows 
him. With the backbone strengthened 
whether to spend your time approach- 
ing him is practically solved, and if this 
information shows that in all probability 
he needs insurance and can get it, the 
subsequent presentation can be built up 
from a bed-rock foundation and the 
chances of “closing” are increased. “Life 
Insurance for Johnny’s education,” not, 
“You should buy some life insurance.” 

Of the three ways of securing busi- 
ness, the use of policyholders constitutes 
a large market. The particular value and 
importance of this market lies in the 
comparative ease with which repeat sales 
can be made in practically any line of 
business. The bond salesman spends a 
life-time building up a clientele which 
he cherishes as one of the most valuable 
of his business assets. Manufacturing 
concerns frequently take an initial order 
at a loss, in order to break into the 
market and pave the way for a future 
succession of profitable, repeat sales. 
Mercantile establishments engaged in re- 
tail selling are constantly endeavoring 
to develop “steady customer” accounts 
upon which they can depend for a goodly 
proportion of their business in good 
times and bad. 

Five Yearly Contacts 

In the same way the life insurance 
salesman can build for himself a clien- 
tele of policyholders that over a period 
of years will produce a large volume of 
business with very much less time and 
effort than a like amount of business 
written on new prospects. An analysis. 
of this statement makes its truth appar- 
ent. Three factors are involved: First, 
selling to policyholders largely eliminates 
the initial effort of singling out prospects, 
approaching them with little or no 
knowledge of their affairs and needs, and 
the loss of time and energy consequent 
upon running to earth prospects who 
may be carrying all the insurance they 
need; who may have neither the money 
nor health to buy insurance, or who may 
turn out to be individuals whom the 
salesman for other reasons is totally in- 
capable of selling. Second, the effort 
to get in to see the prospect—sometimes 
necessitating two, three, or even more 
calls,—is avoided. Third, the policyholder 
having been previously sold, should have 
more confidence in the salesman and in 
the institution and benefits of life insur- 
ance, and sales resistance will thus be 
in a large measure already overcome. 

There are at least five periods during 
the first vear when an agent has a valid 
reason to contact with his policvholders. 
These are: First, a personal delivery of 
the policy; second, a straight service 
call: third, a telephone call, personal 
call. or birthday card on the policyhold- 
er’s birthday: fourth, before the age- 
change; and fifth, just before the sec- 
ond annual premium is due, if in the 


opinion of the agent and the manager 
a call is desirable at that time. These 
are in addition to any calls which the 
agent may be obliged to make to collect 
premiums or to effect reinstatements. 

The belief that many agents are losing 
a large volume of business by not hold- 
ing policyholders to whom they have 
once sold life insurance is shown to be 
true in a study made by the Research 
Bureau. One thousand death claim pa- 
pers, taken at random in different com- 
panies, were examined in order to deter- 
mine how much insurance the policy- 
holder had at the time of his death and 
in how many companies this insurance 
was carried. The table given below sum- 
marizes the results of this study. The 
total amount of insurance carried by the 
1,000 policyholders was $10,588,176. In 
571 cases, or 57%, the insured carried 
insurance in more than one company. 
There might be cases in which it was 
desirable for the policyholder to insure 
in two or more companies, but it is in- 
conceivable that these cases should be 
57% of the total number. 

The review of these cases—and they 
are merely indicative of countless oth- 
ers—go to prove that many agents are 
losing potential business to a consider- 
able degree in failing to grasp many of 
the opportunities provided by this com- 
paratively easy-to-sell market. 


in large figures at the top of the sheet 
of paper. He then, using a pencil, shows 
the policyholder the yearly deposit, the 
provisions of the policy, when the pay- 
ments cease, and so on. He explains. that 
the policyholder will receive the services 
which ownership of a policy in his com- 
pany entitles him and that he will call 
and see personally that he gets it. He 
then says: 

“Have you any friends, Mr. Brown, 
who you think may have a life insurance 
problem? I find that most of my clients 
have friends who are expecting a baby, 
have just become engaged to be married, 
entered a partnership, in short, have 
done something which opens up an ad- 
ditional need for life insurance. I’d like 
to get the names of two of your friends 
who might be helped by consulting us 
and by our making a survey of their 
needs—a man who has not achieved his 
full earning power but who is successful 
and would like to create an immediate 
estate as you have done.” 


Resells Value of Policy 


At this point the policyholder should 
have no compunction over giving a name 
or two if he is satisfied with the way 
you have handled his problem and if he 
has friends who come under your classi- 
fication of wants. 

“Now I don’t know him but I'd like to 





Summary of 1,000 Death Claims 


Amount Insured Insured Insured Insured in 
o in in in More than Total 
Policy One Company Two Companies Three Companies Three Companies 
Up to 412 cases for 209 78 46 745 
Total of 
$10,000 $804,098 $817,261 $385,242 $270,992 $2,227,593 
$10,000 to 16 63 50 77 
$49,999 $292,400 $827,916 $985,586 $1,690,450 $3,796,354 
$50,000 to 1 2 3 22 28 
$99,999 $50,000 $107,171 $177,171 $1,233,999 $1,568,341 
$100,000 0 0 20 21 
up 0 0 $125,000 $2,820,888 $2,945,888 
Total all 429 cases for 274 132 165 1000 
sizes of total of 
policy $1,146,498 $1,752,350 $1,672,999 $6,016,329 $10,588,176 
A word on the second method—lead? see him. I wonder if you'll introduce me 


from policyholders. Many of the fa- 
vorable phases present in policyholder 
prospects are present to a certain ex- 
tent with regard to securing prospects 
from policyholders depending on the 
way it is handled. A policyholder rec- 
ommending a friend for life insurance 
will usually do so in the knowledge that 
that friend has a need for life insur- 
ance, is able to buy it, and in fair prob- 
ability will be interested. This applies 
as well to the recommendations of your 
friends. 

Many agents have difficulty in securing 
prospects from policyholders and friends. 
It appears that one of the best times 
to secure prospects from policyholders is 
at the time of personal delivery of the 
policy. The time of the sale is generally 
considered to be a poor time. The Re- 
search Bureau in studying the problems 
of permanence of business for the next 
volume of the Manager’s Manual—a set 
of books on management—which will ap- 
pear in the Autumn, has taken up this 
subject completely. 


A Good Delivery 


One of the best deliveries witnessed 
by the Bureau was used by an agent 
who made it a point when delivering the 
policy to ask the policyholder for a sheet 
of scratch paper. The conversation ran 
something like this: 

“Mr, Brown, here is your contract. I 
hope that you will read it before you 
place it in your safe-deposit box. It rep- 
resents an immediate estate of $10,000 
created by you.” 

At this point the agent writes $10,000 


to him or give me a card as an intro- 
duction ?” 

In this manner, the agent has resold 
the value of the policy, left the way open 
for future calls, and endeavored to se- 
cure additional prospects together with 
a personal recommendation. 

This plan has two main characteristics. 
You ask first for the names of men with 
specific needs. If names are secured, 
then, and not until then, you seek an 
introduction personally or by card. In 
this manner you will get from policy- 
holders prospects who have a need and 
the chance of an introduction is in- 
creased. 

This “endless chain” method of pros- 
pecting has been used since the first 
salesman was hired to solve a marketing 
problem. Often, as an agent gets to 
know a policyholder well, the latter de- 
velops into a “center of influence.” Such 
a man or group of men with whom you 
associate, are a valuable business asset 
due to the good will present. To them 
you are the “insurance man.” 


Card-Indexing Acquaintanceships 


For the new agent who has few or no 
policyholders, the prospecting sources 
differ mainly in quantity rather than 
kind. The new agent may well divide 
his list of prospects into acquaintances 
and friends. In other words, people 
with whom he has a bowing acquaint- 
ance and those whom he knows well. It 
is best for him to solicit only the ae- 
quaintances, using his friends as a source 
of prospects. As he becomes successful 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Life Insurance vs. Speculation 


An Agent Who Went Through The Rise And 
Fall Of Real Estate Values In Florida Discusses 
The Meaning Of True Values 
By ARCHIBALD R. CASSIDY 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Sarasota, Fla. 


Speculation is the word that carries 
with it the lust of “get rich quick”— 
the period that entirely loses sight of 
the value of the dollar—when money is 
made easily and disappears in the same 
manner. It is perhaps in a speculative 
period more so than other times that 
the true valuation of life insurance is 
brought forth to the underwriter. After 
every period of speculation there follows 





ARCHIBALD R. CASSIDY 


a slump, business drops to a standstill, 
values fall, money gradually goes out of 
average individual 
finds it quite a task to make both ends 
meet, having lost sight of the proverb 
“In times of plenty prepare for famine.” 
Florida, as we all know, has been go- 
ing through this readjustment period, 
the same as other states have had to do, 
and is emerging from it stronger than 
ever. The change of attitude in the in- 
dividuals who participated in its real es- 
tate speculation is interesting to note. 
During the year of 1925, at the height 
of the boom, when every one thought 
they had money, when they took into 
consideration the notes they held, I en- 
joyed writing a nice volume of business. 
If a man had the money and was sold 
on the need of life insurance it was not 
a difficult task to close him, but the ma- 
jority who were investing on a binder 
basis would require a great deal of per- 
suasion to be convinced that the money 
invested in the premium of a life policy 
would yield them greater returns in the 
form of safety and peace of mind than 
would that same amount of money if 
invested in a thirty or sixty day option 
on a piece of property. The way that 
real estate was selling and prices rising 


circulation and the 


it was sometimes a difficult matter to 


talk to a man on a premium of several 
hundred dollars. 
Bottom Drops Out of Realty Market 
The year 1925 slipped by, the begin- 


ning of 1926 saw the bottom dropping out 
of the real estate market, buying ceased, 
notes came due and were not met. Some 
foreclosed, others deeded back their 
property, the readjustment had set in. 
How much was a man’s property worth? 
How soon could it be sold? These and 
other questions began running through 
the mind of the man who had specu- 
lated. The boom made some rich, as all 
booms do, and left others land poor. 

It was at this period that a man looked 
at life insurance in its true light. If he 
died he had perhaps nothing to leave 
his family but a lot of real estate which 
might or might not have a market, de- 
pending where he had purchased. He 
had no income. It was necessary to be- 
gin all over with many others. Some, 
before the boom, had nothing, and the 
end of that period found them in the 
same financial condition, but the major- 
ity had had something to start with and 
played it all across the board. Would 
the life underwriter be granted an in- 
terview now? Would a man who during 
the boom said he “was too busy to even 
consider the subject of life insurance, 
that his real estate would take care of 
his family as long as they lived,” listen 
now to why he needed life insurance? 
The answer in most cases was yes, but 
when it came to the premium most of 
them were not in a position to handle 
the amount they wanted. Yet they took 
all they could handle and are all poten- 
tial prospects when their incomes in- 
crease. 


Life Insurance Is Fine—If You Carry 


Some 


“Life insurance is a good thing,” is 
often quoted phrase that we hear, but 
to complete the sentence should be added 
“for the man who owns some.” I have 
had men come to my office wishing to 
borrow on their policies and some of 
them have told me that their life policies 
after all were their only real assets. It 
is such things as this that make you 
realize that in your daily talks to your 
prospects that what you have to offer is 








Hardest Prospects 
By WM. L. HOOKES 


Brooklyn National Life, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The hardest prospect I can think of is 
a chap who says, “I cannot afford it.” 

lt is my opinion that this type is usually 
sincere in his statement. 


The following arguments I have found 
successful in combating with a prospect 
who assumes this mental attitude. 

1. If your salary were reduced $2 per 
week, you could live at the reduced scale, 
why not put $2 per week into insurance? 

2. Do you practice the same rigid econ- 
omy in all other things, your cigars, cloth- 
ing, summer vacations, etc. We really do 
provide for the things we really think 
necessary, why not be consistent? 

Life insurance is a necessity, not a 
luxury and should be classed with doc- 
tors’ bills, food, clothing and taxes. 





“Make assurance 


doubly 
Shakespeare. 


sure.” — 





“If it were done, when ’tis done, then 
*twere well it were done quickly— 
Shakespeare. 





“Every one can master a grief but 
he that has it.’—Shakespeare. 





something that will always allow you to 
look them square in the eye with the 
conviction in your heart if you have 
properly written their case that you have 
done them a great deed. I could men- 
tion numerous cases whereby the atti- 
tude of men who wouldn’t take the time 
to listen to life insurance during the 
boom have gladly given me interviews 
and in some cases have asked me to 
outline an insurance program so _ that 
they might start on it now. 

People are becoming educated more 
each year on the subject of life insur- 
ance, for after all it is in its final analy- 
sis a systematic manner of saving. It is 
perhaps one of the few businesses where- 
by when the general conditions of things 
are good a man will buy and when busi- 
ness is on the down grade he will buy 
to protect that which he has already 
created in the form of an estate. It is 
a field of opportunity where the true 
valuation of its service is brought home 
to you when you settle claims and dur- 
ing a business slump when you know, 
though perhaps it will never make you 
rich, it will always be worth 100 cents 
on the dollar. Thus it is that having 
learned through experience your sales 
talk carries with it something that you 
can never learn from your textbook. 





ILLUSTRATED POLICY JACKET 

A new illustrated policy jacket, under 
the title of “Cash Adjustment Funds,” 
is being distributed by the Equitable of 
Iowa. The jacket is illustrated with a 
picture of the home office building in 
color. The illustration is used to carry 
out the idea that in time of financial 
need, the company, with its organization, 
assets, and its sixty year record stands 
ready to provide cash funds at once for 
its policyholders. These cash funds, it 
says, may be used to pay doctor’s bills, 
funeral expenses, current accounts, out- 
standing debts, administration costs and 
unpaid income taxes. They enable the 
family to take care of these necessary 
expenses without sacrificing or using 


- any of the other assets of the estate. 


The agents of the company are using 
the jackets in making a sales presenta- 
tion and in the analysis of their life in- 
surance program. 





The Prospects 


(Continued from page 61) 


his friends will turn automatically to him 
when they want insurance and mention 
him to friends whenever the subject of 
life insurance is brought up. “Ed, you 
want to see Bill Smith. He fixed me 
up and nobody knows more about in- 
surance than Bill. He’s a darn nice chap 
to do business with.” 

That is the frame of mind you are 
striving for among your friends. A good 
many friends have reverted to acquaint- 
ances by too early, undiplomatic, and 
frequent solicitation. There are a good 
many bores in the life insurance busi- 
ness as well as other businesses. They 
receive universal denunciation. 

It is a good plan to present your plan 
to friends indirectly. Tell-them about a 
situation you solved yesterday. The con- 
ditions were so and so. The result. was 
an endowment to do this or that. This 
man will deposit so much a year and 
plans to save it by such and such a 
method. He is very enthusiastic over 
this method of saving with protection at 
the same time, and so forth. In other 
words, get your friend interested by hav- 
ing him place himself vicariously in the 
other man’s position. “You know, Char- 
lie, you and that man are about in the 
same boat. You ought to do something 
like that.” 

In conclusion, don’t waste any time 
“hatching china eggs” or collecting 
“deadwood.” Throw them out and for- 
get them. There are plenty of people 
with a life insurance problem whom you 
can see. Finally, use a few good plans 
and continually improve them, rather 
than trying out a new stunt each morn; 
ing. : 
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Direct Mail To Sell Life 


Insurance To Women 


By W. P. JONES 
Rush City, Minn., Bankers Life 


Direct mail salesmanship as used by 
the ficld force of the Bankers Life, has 
proven itself one of the best methods of 
keeping our salesmen busy. For one 
thing, it gives a man a definite place 
to go. 

I was reading recently a definition for 
sales success, and it was largely hinged 
on the following facts: Only 10% of the 
salesmen in the country seem to know 
where to go. They are all going some- 
where, but frequently the destination 
they reach is the wrong one. What’s 
the use of seeing people who shouldn’t 


promise. These nine names, by the way, 
were all women prospects. Most women 
like to get letters, and throw few of 
them into the basket unopened. Fur- 
thermore, they will read letters from the 
salutation to the signature, even although 
cakes may burn and the groceries re- 
main unordered. 

I have had lots of luck in selling life 
insurance to women, many of them 
wives, sisters and daughters of policy- 
holders. In fact, 25% of all my applica- 
tions have been written on the lives of 
women. 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


We all realize that nothing can replace 
the love and affection of a man for his wife and 


No ome can guarantee that you will always be 


Des “Moines, Iowa 








here to look after them. 
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But a Future Happiness Program will provide 
not only for that emergency but also for your own 


Such a program would provide, for 


1. A monthly income for your 
An education for your children. 
3. An income 


A future Happiness 
gontentment -- fr 
@ Special Program for you. 
ference between happiness and misery for you or 
yours in the future years. 


live till the autum of life. 
example: 
family. 

to you in old age. 

Program means alse present 


‘eefom from worry. We can present 
It might mean the dif 


Yours very truly, 
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Facsimile of Direct Mail Letter 


be sec > Why waste so much time on 
fruitles wandering? Why not ap- 
Proach ‘he people who should be ap- 
Proache: ? 

I do not think there is another occu- 
Pation in the world where a man needs 
to be his own master as much as in life 
Insuran Direct mail leads a man in 
the right direction. 


Use Many Types of Letters 


pbankers Life agents send lists of 
— to the company. The company 
addresses letters and mails them from 


home office. Quite a number of 
aa of letters are used and the right 
etter goes 


omg to the right person. The 
7 Js then returned to the salesman and 
in turn makes a consistent follow-up. 
‘wh en he arrives he does not need much 
roduction, as the approach is cll set. 
ant Own case one list of nine names 
ulted in four applications immediate- 
Y with two others giving pretty good 


Misconceptions Corrected 


Many people have the idea that pres- 
ent-day life insurance is something they 
must die to beat, or a contract not pay- 
able until death. Our literature shows 
the fallacy of this and does so pictorial- 
ly. Our letters are brief, but long 
enough to get the message home and to 
open the mind of the recipient as to in- 
surance possibilities. 

Direct mail advertising is just so much 
expense thrown into the street if agents 
do not follow it up. Recently, the writer, 
assisted by two sub-agents, put up a 
booth at a county fair in Minnesota. We 
handed out a thousand pieces of litera- 
ture and secured several hundred names. 
We are now cleaning up as a result of 
letters written to those names. 

A Letter Which Brought Results 

An effective letter we have used fol- 
lows: 


Dear Madame: We have paid more 
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Booth at County Fair in Minnesota 


than One Hundred Million Dollars to 5. 

widows and children of men who have 

invested their savings in our contracts. 

They have used this money :— 

1. To keep families together; 

2. To keep homes from being sold over 
their heads; 

3. To keep children in school; 

4+. To keep mothers from scrubbing 
and wash tubs; 


To keep from the bitterness of 
charity bread and butter. 

And sometimes boys have been kept 
from crime and girls from the streets 
just because Dad saved his money for 
the sake of his family. 

When you invest your savings with us 
you are making sure of the years ahead 
—noi only for your wife and children but 
also for yourself. 
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= September 1927 


The Hastern Underwriter Co., 
86 Fulton St., 
¥ New York Jity. 


Gentlomen: 


Under date of September 10, 1926, 
you published 2 special edition which you classified 
as "Life Insurance Selesmanshiyv Edition." 


I was fortunate enoush to set one of 
these editions through another life insurance agent. 
I read it carefully and with unusvel interest and F 
enthusiasm. In fact, I consider it of suth value, 
that I have given it a special place in ny desk and 
re-read it occasionally. I consider it the best sar- 


azine for the field man that I-have ever seen or heard 
Of. 


I am anxious to know if you have issued, 
or if you sre going to issue a similar msegazine this 
year. I have been a subscriber to the Eastern Under- 
writer sinse the first of 1927, sand while the weekly 
editions sre interesting, I am especially interested in 


obtaining another edition similar to the one mentioned 
above. 


Yours very truly, 


cGP/sB 
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“Andy” Coakley, former pitching star 
of the Philadelphia Athletics and other 
professional baseball clubs, who is now 
in the insurance business at 48 Wall 
Street, New York (Coakley & McCol- 
lam), has had a varied and picturesque 
career. Interviewed by a reporter for 
The Gold Book the other day, he told 
something of his experiences both in 
baseball and insurance. 

Mr. Coakley started in the insurance 
business in New York City in 1916 with 
Mellor & Allen, then general agents, 
Provident Mutual, and this was the first 
contact he had ever had with the busi- 
ness world. It was at the end of his 
big league career. He had never done 
any practical work up to that time as 
college and professional sports had en- 
gaged him for the most part. He at- 
tended Holy Cross College, R. IL, be- 
tween the years 1901 and 1904, and was 
a inember of the. baseball team. In 1902, 
after leaving college, he signed to play 
with the Philadelphia Athletics after hav- 
ing achieved a remarkable record as a 
pitcher for Holy Cross. He joined the 
Athletics in June, 1903. 


Played in World Series 


In 1904 he participated in the now fa- 
mous world series games between the 
New York Giants and the Athletics. 
This was the series in which the great 
“Christy” Mathewson scored three shut- 
outs. Coakley pitched one of the games. 

In 1907-8 Coakley was with the Cincin- 
nati “Reds” of the National League. In 
1909 he joined the Chicago National 
League Club, which was then being 
managed by Frank Chance. This was 
the year that the famous game took 
place between the Cubs and the Giants 
in which Fred Merkle. failed to touch 
second base, losing the game. Both clubs 
were tied for the pennant and it was 
necessary to have a play-off game to de- 
termine the result. 

Coakley joined the Yankees in 1911 





A Ball Player In Insurance 


and quit the game for good shortly after 
that. He coached the baseball nine of 

















“ANDY” COAKLEY 


Williams College in 1911, 1912 and 1913 
and then acted as coach for the Co- 
lumbia team. He has been their coach 
ever since. He has also coached this 
year’s nine. - 

Average Ball Player Not Talkative 

Speaking of his experience while an 
insurance solicitor,. Coakley said he had 
found it hard to turn from baseball to 
insurance for the reason that ball play- 
ers and insurance agents have little in 
common. 

“The average professional ball player 
is not a talkative person,” said Coakley. 








“He is not friendly for the same reason 


that all athletes are not. Ball players 
never care to talk. Take John McGraw, 
for example, who lives in a sort of shell 
throughout the Winter months at his 
home in Pelham Manor. And this ap- 
plies to most baseball managers and 
players. In baseball, people come to see 
you and they do most of the talking, 
whereas in the insurance business the 
situation is reversed: you have got to 
go to them. So that it took me sorie 
time to adapt myself to the new condi- 
tions. Of course, the first year was the 
hardest for me.’ 
Likes Insurance Business 

He went on to say that he liked the 
insurance business because he saw in it 
an opportunity for service to others. He 
said that in the course of his insurance 
career he had occasionally run across 
men who told him they had taken out 
an insurance policy for a small amount, 
say $5,000, to get rid of some insurance 
agent. He said some of these men told 
him that if they had it to do over again 
they would take out a policy for $25,000 
or more, but that they were now unable 
to get any more insurance. 

“If we could only persuade young men 
to look upon life insurance as some older 
men do,” said Coakley, “we would be 
able to sell it right over the counter.” 

Prestige Gives Him an Entree 

Coakley has always been a steady, con- 
sistent producer, rather than a brilliant 
one. During the ten years that he was 
actively engaged in selling life insurance 
he averaged about a half million dollars 
a year in paid for business. He admitted 
to the writer that the prestige he had 
gained on the ball field had given him 
contacts that he probably could not 
otherwise have secured. 

Asked to tell of the most interesting 
games in which he had participated, both 
amateur and professional, Coakley kind- 
ly consented to do so. 

“A game which stands out clearly in 
my memory,” he said, “was a _ college 


game I pitched for Holy Cross against 


Yale several years ago. The game went 
11 innings and we won it by a score of 
1 to 0. Yale had the bases full twice, 
in the sixth and ninth innings, and never 
scored.” 
Hard Luck With Batters 

“T’'ll never forget the first game | 
pitched in the big league,” he continued, 
“T hit ‘Bill’ Coughlin, the third baseinan 
for the Washington club, in the mouth 
with a fast ball in the third inning. ‘Eq’ 
Delahanty, who was on second base, and 
Coughlin were tipping the signals, and it 
seems they got them mixed up. We then 
started switching signs, and Cougilin, 
who was expecting a curve ball, ste» ped 
into a fast one. It broke his jaw and 
knocked all of his teeth out. He did not 
play for some time after that. Later he 
played with the Detroit team and | be- 
lieve he is now coaching for Lafayette. 

“In 1907,” continued Coakley, “in a 
game with the Giants, I hit Roger Lres- 
nahan with a fast ball just behind the 
ear and he hovered between life and 
death for several weeks. Upon his re- 
turn to the game he again faced me and 
got two hits. Dan McGann, the next 
batter, stepped into one of my fast ones 
and had his wrist broken. So I seemed 
to have hard luck in hitting batters.” 





A FISH STORY WITH A MORAL 


A naturalist divided an aquarium with 
a clear glass partition. He put a healthy 
bass in one side and minnows in the 
other. 

The bass struck every time a min- 
now approached the glass partition. 

After three days of fruitless lunging, 
which resulted merely in bruising his 
nose, the bass ceased his efforts and 
subsisted on the food that was thrown 
to him. 

Then the naturalist removed the glass 
partition. The minnows swam all around 
the bass but he did not make any ef- 
fort to feed on them. He had been sold 
on the idea that business was bad. 

Now; maybe there isn’t any glass par- 
tition at all—American Bankers Flash. 
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A Company Viewpoint Of Life Insurance 
Trusts and Selection Of a Trustee 


By C. H. VOORHEES, Attorney, Connecticut General 


Probably every busy man has had the 
feeling that he has allowed himself to 
become so concerned over the immedi- 
ate details of his work that he has lost 
sight of his job as a whole. It is the old 
experience of not seeing the forest be- 
cause of the trees. Many a man has 
made a failure of an undertaking be- 
cause he failed to keep constantly before 
him a picture of his finished product and 
to derive inspiration, courage and ability 
from that picture. In short, he under- 
rated his job because he failed to ap- 
preciate its possibilities. 

This is likely to be especially true of 
many life insurance underwriters today 
because of the tremendous strides which 
are being made in adapting life insur- 
ance to new and undeveloped fields. How 
many life insurance underwriters of a 
few years past dreamed of the large 
amounts of insurance which have since 
been sold to meet business, taxes, edu- 
cational and other needs? And the sur- 
face has been but scratched in many of 
these fields. What a panorama of op- 
portunity for the man who is not con- 
tent with the role of “rate book toter” 
only! 


Legal Trust Defined 


One of the most promising of these 
fields and one which the writer feels 
holds tremendous possibilities as a sales 
factor is that of the so-called “Life In- 
surance Trust.” How completely it 
rounds out the possibilities of life insur- 
ance! 

In order to appreciate these possibili- 
ties, it is well to obtain a concise picture 
or definition of a legal trust in general 
and of its adaptation to life insurance, 
and in addition some of the more com- 
mon terms used in referring to trusts. 
We shall confine the following definitions 
to written trusts and to those which re- 
fer to life insurance trusts. 

In simple terms a trust may be defined 
as a “confidence reposed in one person, 
called the trustee, for the benefit of an- 
other, called the beneficiary (or cestui 
que trust) respecting property which is 
held by the trustee for the benefit of the 
beneficiary (or cestui que trust).” It 
kas also been defined as “an obligation 
on a person to whom the legal title to 
property has been transferred arising out 
of a confidence reposed in him to apply 
the property faithfully and according to 
such confidence.” A trust may be more 
comprehensively and technically defined 
as property in which the legal estate is 
in one person and the equitable estate 
in another. 

The person creating the trust is com- 
monly called a “donor,” “trustor,” 
“grantor,” or “creator.” Of the various 
types of trusts those most commonly ap- 
pearing in life insurance are as follows: 
Revocable and Irrevocable, Funded and 
Unfunded, and Spendthrift trusts. If 
the creator of the trust reserves the right 
at the time he creates the trust of re- 
voking or changing i, it is a revocable 
trust. If after once established the cre- 
ator has no right to revoke or change, 
the trust is irrevocable. In this connec- 
tion it is well to keep in mind that the 
Creator must specifically reserve the 
Tight; otherwise, he will not have the 
Tight to later change, amend or revoke. 


“Spendthrift Trust” 


Another somewhat loose term applied 
to particular kinds of trusts is that of 
.2 Spendthrift trust,” which refers to that 
‘ype of rust which under its provisions 
Prevents any anticipation, commutation 
or assignment of the payments which 
May become due and in which creditors 
o the beneficiaries cannot attach or 


otherwise reach the amounts due. This 
type of trust has become fairly well es- 
tablished in a number of the states, but 
because of the fact that the rightful 
crediors of the beneficiaries are prevent- 
ed from reaching the funds which the 
beneficiaries are to receive, and for cer- 
tain other reasons, the law carefully re- 
stricts and limits such trusts. 

In connection with life insurance the 
terms “funded” and “unfunded” trusts 
are often used. A funded trust is one 
in which the creator of the trust hands 
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over to the trustee certain property. The 
rustee collects the income from his prop- 
erty and pays premiums on life insurance 
policies on the life of the creator. In 
most cases at the death of the insured 
the funds are paid to the trustee and 
he continues the trust hereafer for the 
benefit of the beneficiaries named by the 
creator and in the manner set out in the 
trust agreement. An unfunded trust is 
one in which the insured or some other 
person pays the premiums and the trus- 
tee has no active duties to perform until 


the death of the insured, at which time~ 


the trustee collects the proceeds and 
disposes of them in accordance with the 
trust agreement. 


Simply Adds a Fourth Party: the 
Trustee 


In brief, then, the trust as applied to 
life insurance is simply that arrange- 
ment whereby the proceeds, instead of 
being paid to beneficiaries direct and in 
a lump sum, are paid to a trustee who 
usually, if not always, invests and re- 
invests those funds and out of the in- 
come and principal pays to the benefi- 
ciaries, or uses for their benefit, the 
proceeds of the life insurance. It sim- 
ply adds a fourth party, known as a 
trustee, to the insurance company, the 
insured, and the beneficiaries, which 
fourth party is designed to take over 
the funds and to care for and dispose 
of those funds in accordance with a le- 
gal agreement between the insured and 
the trustee. The fundamental purpose 
of the trust of life insurance is to se- 
cure from the life insurance proceeds the 
greatest amount of benefit to the bene- 
ficiaries; in short, to see that the desires 
of the insured are fulfilled and that pro- 
vision is made for the needs of his bene- 
ficiaries to the highest possible degree. 

A simple example will perhaps explain 


somewhat the fundamental place and 
trust has come to hold in life insurance. 
Suppose a man were to realize from an 
investment $10,000 to $50,000 and were 
to take that sum and toss it into the lap 
of his wife or other dependent with he 
remark, “I made this for you. It’s yours. 
Take care of it!” As absurd as that ac- 
tion would be, it might be somewhat 
justified by the fact that this person 
might advise and assist that wife or 
other dependent in taking care of that 
sum. But on the whole we agree that 
it would be a very foolish action in prac- 
tically all cases, and yet itsn’t this ex- 
actly what approximately 90% of men 
who carry insurance have done in the 
past in providing lump sum payment, 
thereby literally throwing into the hands 
of the bereaved dependents a greater or 
less sum of money and leaving those de- 
pendents with all the worries and cares 
brought on by the bereavement faced 
with the problem of what to do with the 
money left them? The life insurance 
trust simply injects into this inadequate 
picture a trustee, who in the majority of 
cases is, and certainly ought to be, ex- 
perienced and reliable, as the person or 
company who is to take the life insur- 
ance proceeds and use the utmost ef- 
fort to see that those proceeds satisfy 
the needs and desires which were so all- 
important in the mind and purpoe of the 
insured when he obtained the insurance. 

The question is naturally likely to 
arise as to what has created for the life 
insurance trust such an important place 
as it has come to assume in such a short 
and recent period of time. The answer 
appears as simple as it is far-reaching— 
a changed conception of the fundamental 
principles of insurance and the amassing 
of greater wealth in the United States 
during the last few years. 

The old conception of insurance was 
that it was indemnity for a loss and it 
followed as a matter of course that this 
indemnity should be paid in a lump sum 
so that even today probably 90% of policy 
proceeds are paid in a lump sum. This 
is only natural when you stop to think 
that there were comparatively few peo- 
ple, until recently, who succeeded in 
amassing any considerable estate and 
what was acquired by the average per- 
son was all needed immediately by his 
dependents. But the present and much 
sounder vfew of the purpose of insurance 
proceeds is that it is a continuation of 
the earning power of the insured ex- 
pressed in terms of income. It follows 
as a matter of course, then, that a man 
is interested in the payment of his in- 
surance proceeds under a plan which 
does replace and continue his income. 
There is one plan which most effectively 
accomplishes just that, and that is the 
“Life Insurance Trust.” 


The Great Increase in Wealth 


But how has the tremendous increase 
in the individual and collective wealth of 
the country resulted in such an increased 
importance of the Life Insurance Trust ? 
One might logically assume that with in- 
creased wealth the need for life insur- 
ance and the life insurance trust would 
be decreased. As a matter of fact, a 
greater demand for life insurance and 
the life insurarice trust has grown out 
of the increased wealth of this country. 

One is so likely to forget the great 
economic change in the conditions faced 
by his ancestors of two or three genera- 
tions ago and those which confront the 
present generation. In those previous 
generations if a drought, or insects, or 
improper rotation of crops did not swamp 
the farmer, then a surplus of products, 
or lack of market, or the mortgage hold- 


er did. If poor buying judgment, or lack 
of purchasing power of his customers, 
did not get the business man, then 
changing styles, or new laws, or one of 
many other factors did. Equal trials and 
tribulations beset the manufacturer and 
financier. The point is that all the en- 
ergy, time and wealth of this country— 
and it is true of every frontier pioneer 
country—was consumed in acquiring a 
meager surplus wealth. The people were 
not greatly concerned in those days with 
the trust idea, which is designed to con- 
serve an estate, because there were no 
appreciable estates as a whole ‘to con- 
serve. 


The Change in the Last Half Century 


But what a change the last fifty years, 
and especially the results of the World 
War, have produced in the wealth of 
this country. A raw pioneer country ‘tas 
become the world’s banker nation, with 
so much surplus wealth that it is a great 
problem to find ways and means of keep- 
ing this surplus employed. This is true 
not only collectively of the nation as a 
whole, but of a vastly increasing number 
of individuals as well. This all leads us 
inevitably to life insurance and the life 
insurance trust. 

Human economic activity can be 
summed up fairly well as an attempt to 
accomplish two main results—to amass 
or acquire wealth and to conserve that 
wealth; or, in other words, to create 
an estate and to perpetuate that estate 
as far as possible. 

We are all convinced of the place 
which life insurance has come to hold as 
a creator of estates. We are just awak- 
ening to its possibilities—by means of 
the life insurance trust—as a conservator 
of estates. It is no mystery, then, is it, 
that a very increasing number of persons 
should be interested in the life insurance 
trust, which offers them not only the op- 
portunity of creating an estate but of 
protecting and conserving that estate 
once it is created? It is a mystery ta 
the writer that so many underwriters 
still fail to appreciate the golden oppor- 
tunity they pass up when they fail to 
familiarize themselves with the place of 
the trust in life underwriting. Why are 
there so many life underwriters who still 
think and sell insurance in terms of lump 
sums when the buying public is thinking 
in terms of income which will replace 
earning power? A $25,000 life insurance 
policy may or may not keep the wolf 
from the door; it depends entirely upon 
how that $25,000 is conserved. If it is 
paid over a term of years, together with 
its income, by means of a trust, it be- 
comes a replacement of the insured’s 
earning power. 

Needs Are Continuous 


It appears elementary and fundamental 
to the writer that life insurance should 
be sold to supply the needs of the in- 
sured’s dependants. Those needs are in 
his mind and not a lump sum of money, 
because there is no guarantee that a 
lump sum of money will continue to fit 
those needs. Since the needs are con- 
tinuous over a term of years, is it not 
perfectly simple that the income to meet 
those needs should also be spread over 
a term of years? This appears to be 
self-evident, even if we ignore the pos- 
sibility of loss of a lump sum by the 
wife or other dependants through poor 
investments or some other unwise act. 

There is one other feature of this 
problem: Ten thousand dollars, twenty- 
five thousand dollars or fifty thousand 
dollars may appear to be a huge sum of 
money in the mind of the man who is 
not accustomed to such a sum. That 
man—and there are many of them—is 
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likely to feel that he has taken care of 
his dependants when he has reached that 
figure, but if he is allowed to think in 
terms of food, clothing, shelter, educa- 
tion and emergencies, that sum which 
appeared so big to him will begin to 
dwindle and he will be in the market for 
more insurance. 
The Choice of a Trustee 


Assuming that there is a request, or 
a need, for a life insurance trust, per- 
haps the first and most important ques- 
tion to consider is the choice of a trus- 
tee. Should the underwriter advise a 
bank or trust company, or should he 
suggest the insurance company as trus- 
tee? In only very rare instances 1s it 
advisable to name as trustee some other 
type of institution or an individual. The 
selection of a trustee depends very large- 
ly upon the individual’s circumstances. 

How much insurance has he? What 
other estate has he, if any? How many 
dependants and who are they? Is there 
a reliable and strong trust company or 
bank in his community? Will his de- 
pendants remain there or move else- 
where after his death? What kind of 
an education does he desire for his chil- 
dren? And what is of primary impor- 
tance—has he a well formulated plan or 
idea as to what he wants to accomplish 
through his estate? Has he a specific 
well defined set of accomplishments for 
his insurance which can be made by al- 
locating certain sums to certain persons 
or uses, or does he desire a flexible trust 
in which the trustee is to exercise dis- 
cretion and pay, or not pay, depending 
upon future conditions and circum- 
stances ? 

Is he concerned primarily with safety 
of principal, or does he desire that a part 
or all of his insurance estate shall be sa 
handled as to sacrifice something of 
safety in return for the possibility of a 
higher yield? What are the compara- 
tive administration costs between his 
bank, trust company, insurance com- 
pany? What experience and sound 
judgment has his dependents along 
financial lines? What is the rep- 
utation and proven ability of his insur- 
ance company and his contemplated bank 
or trust company trustee as sound in- 
vestors? Are they headed up by men 
who have proven their ability to protect 
principal and increase the yield of funds 
committed to their care, and if so are 
they properly training understudies who 
will continue their methods and success 
when the insured’s funds are to be ad- 
ministered? Upon the answer to these 
questions should depend the selection of 
a trustee, whether an insurance company 
or trust company. 

No hard and fast rule can be _ laid 
down as to which is preferable. In one 
case it will be a trust company and in 
another the insurance company. An ex- 
amination of the following questions, 
pro and con, will assist the agent in de- 
termining this question: 

Safety of Principal 


There appears to be little doubt that 
on this score the life insurance company 
is preferable as trustee. Its large assets 
allow for wide diversification in invest- 
ments, which conduces to safety of prin- 
cipal. With large assets to invest and 
reinvest the average life insurance com- 
pany can afford to engage the best 
“brains” along investment lines. In ad- 
dition, a life insurance company is very 
carefully restricted as to the type of in- 
vestments which may be made. The very 
common limit for investments in mort- 
gage real estate is 50% of its market 
value. 

It is true that trust companies and 
banks are as carefully restricted in the 
investment of trust funds as are life in- 
surance companies of their assets, but it 
it common practice to include in a trust 
agreement provisions that the trustee 
shall not be bound by these legal re- 
strictions. It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, from anything appearing in this 
article that trust funds with banks or 
trust companies are in appreciable dan- 
ger of loss. On the contrary, as a prac- 
tical matter, the judgment and care 
with which reliable banks and trust com- 


panies handle their trust funds secure 
for those funds a very high degree of 
safety. 

One of the most important safety fac- 
tors favoring the life insurance company 
as against the trust company is the man- 
ner in which each individual trust fund 
is treated. The trust company invests a 
particular fund in one or more invest- 
ments and that fund must stand or fall 
with the investment. If the investment 
turns out well, that trust fund benefits; 
but if it turns out poorly, that fund must 
stand the loss. The trust fund is not a 
part of the general assets of the trust 
company but stands separate and distinct 
from such assets. On the other hand, each 
trust fund left with an insurance com- 
pany becomes a part of the company’s 
general assets and loses its identity as a 
particular fund; thus, if the insurance 
company should lose $10,000 on a partic- 
ular investment, no one $10,000 trust fund 
would be wiped out, but instead the loss 
would be distributed over the company’s 
total assets and these are so large in a 
responsible company that each individual 
trust fund would hardly be affected ae 
all by the loss. 


Amount of Return 


The possible return from the fund left 
with the trust company is probably high- 
er than with the insurance company. Just 


as the losses incurred by an insurance 
company are spread over all its assets, 
so too are gains from favorable invest- 
ment. lf the trust company realizes 
large returns from some particular fund, 
that fund gets all the benefit, but there 
is, of course, no certainty that any one 
fund left with a trust company will real- 
ize this increased return. In brief, the 
situation on possible returns to the ben- 
eficiary appears analogous to the possible 
return from stocks and bonds; _ stock 
promising a possible higher return than 
bonds, but the danger of loss in stock 
investments is proportionately higher. 
The trust company may realize a large 
return, but as usual this may be at the 
cost of safety. It may also realize less 
return, or none at all, and may even lose 
the principal. This is true also of a life 
insurance company, but certainly to a 
distinctly less degree, because the insur- 
ance company guarantees the principal 
and a certain rate of income and must 
pay these so long as it is solvent. The 
trust company guarantees neither prin- 
cipal nor income and may lose the in- 
come or principal of any particular trust 
fund and yet continue to be prosperous. 


Cost of Administration 


The arguments here are all in favor of 
the insurance company, and this should 
be kept in mind in considering the net 


return to the beneficiary. The usual 
charge by the trust company is 2% or 
3% of the principal and 3% to 5% of 
the income. The principal charge may 
be deducted when the fund is received by 
the trustee or before payment of the 
principal to the beneficiaries. The inc me 
charge is made as a rule before paynient 
of income to beneficiaries. There is, of 
course, no charge whatever made by the 
insurance company for administering the 
trust, except that the general over!ecad 
of the company, a part of which can be 
charged to the administration of trusts, 
affects indirectly the net rate of return 
which the insurance company rea izes 
from investments and in turn passes on 
to the beneficiaries. 
Convenience of Making and Terminating 
the Trust 

Again in this respect arguments favor 
the insurance company as trustee. \ost 
of the insurance companies have so 
standardized their trust agreements that 
the insured need only advise the agent 
of his desires and the company prepares 
the agreement for his signature. With 
the trust company he is likely to need 
the services of a lawyer to prepare his 
trust agreement. This is especially true 
in New York State where institutions 
are forbidden by law from performing 
certain legal services to individuals. 

Even more difficulty may be experi- 
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A Tower of Strength 


Insurance in Force 


$1,250,000,000 


Surplus and Contingency Funds 


Total Liabilities  - " is 
(Including Paid-Up Capital) 


Interest on Policy proceeds, profits, 
etc., left with the Company 


34% 


Total Investments in United States securities 


exceed $125,000,000 


“Prosperous and Progressive”’ 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


$345,000,000 


300,000,000 


45,000,000 
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ence: by the insured when it comes to 
termi ating or changing his trust. Many 
of the trust companies place restrictions 
on the insured’s right to terminate or 
chance the trust agreement; some even 
exacting a cash payment before the trust 
terminated or the 


may vc trust com- 
pany's position thereunder materially 
chaneed. Others demand a written in- 


strunicnt on a form complying with local 
statutes in order to terminate or change 
and some require the written consent of 
the trustee. 

In the opinion of the writer the trust 
companies may easily go too far in this 
direction. If the insurance companies 
and the trust companies are going to 
realize the utmost from the very prom- 
ising possibilities of the life insurance 
trust, it is important that the insured re- 


tain free use of his policies and his. 


rights under them. If this is not done, 
it may prove conducive to the death of 
the goose that might have laid the gol- 
den egg. 
Discretionary Powers of Trustee 

Here is the strongest argument for 
choosing a trust company as trustee. A 
life insurance company is not organized 
nor equipped to administer a trust in 
which the trustee shall pay or not pay, 
depending upon the fluctuating needs or 
conditions of the beneficiaries. It can- 
not include in its trust agreement pro- 
visions for payment “in case of need,” 
or “in case of emergency,” or if a sen 
“is in good standing in a college or uni- 
versity,” or if “Mary desires and it is 
deemed advisable for her to study art,” 


or if “John shall need $10,000 to start 
in a business which the trustee shall 
deem sound.” All of these the trust 


company is organized to administer but 
an insurance company must restrict it- 
self to the payment of definite sums, to 
definite beneficiaries, upon the occur- 
rence of definite events. It is true that 
some insurance companies have recently 
come to include in their trust agreements 
directions to pay if a beneficiary is in 
attendance at some institution of high 
learning or directions to cease payment 
in case of remarriage of the insured’s 
widow, but these are but slight deviations 
from the rule. 

Beneficiary’s Access to the Trustee for 

Counsel and Advice 


On this score, which in many cases 
may prove very valuable, everything ar- 
gues in favor of the trust company as 
trustee. It is practically impossible for 
an illsurance company. to give advice or 
counsel to beneficiaries simply because 
the beneficiaries are so distant. Even if 
contacts were feasible, the insurance 
company is not equipped to offer an ap- 
Preciable aid of this kind. 

On ihe contrary, one of the most valu- 


able contacts which the insured can 
make jor his dependent beneficiaries is 
with sound, strong and sympathetic 
trust company. This is especially true 
if the (ecpendants have financial problems 
aside irom the trust on which the trus- 
tee con advise. 

Advise bility of Both Life Insurance and 


Trust Company Trustees 
Although seldom resorted to, it seems 


that with an appreciable estate of life 
Msurance one could very well create two 
trusts--one with a trust company and 
One with an insurance company. This 
can be justified largely as creating one 
safety iund and one investment fund. 
The safety fund with the insurance com- 
Pany would guarantee the necessities of 
= while the trust company fund would 
er z 


greater chance of increased re- 
turn but with a commensurate lack of 
safety. _ Certainly the two trusts are 
justified where the insured has an estate 
other than life insurance which he plans 
to trustee with a trust company and does 
hot desire to put all his eggs in one bas- 
ket. Having provided against need 
through a portion of his insurance left 
with the insurance company, the balance 
might be added to the trust on his other 
Property, 


Amount of Insurance to Be Trusteed 
It seems advisable to set the minimum 
or the amount of insurance to be trus- 


Human Needs 


Two prominent figures in the life in- 
surance educational world have been 
asked by The Gold Book to give a nut- 
shell resume of life insurance—to tell 
in a few words the list of human needs 
which can be protected. The men from 
whom the information was sought are 
Dr. John A. Stevenson of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and Stewart An- 
derson of the Penn Mutual. 

Dr. Stevenson’s line-up follows: 

(a) Family Protection 
Husband Insured For His Wife: 

To provide funds to pay off mort- 
gages or debts. (The mortgage or 
debt policy.) 

To provide money for burial and to 
settle his affairs. (The clean-up 
policy.) 

A specific income for a few years to 
cover the excessive expense dur- 
ing the adjustment period. (Sal- 
ary continuance policy.) 

Instalment insurance to bridge the 
years until the children are self- 
supporting. (Readjustment policy.) 

To provide cash to pay inheritance 
taxes. (Estate policy.) 

To provide a monthly life income 
for his wife. (Wife’s income pcl- 
icy.) 








teed with a t-ust company at $5,000 and 
only in raie cases should any sum less 
in. $10,000 be so trusteed. The expense 
cf admini:tering such a trust by a trust 
company would leave such a small re- 
turn that it certainly is advisable to trus- 
tee these lesser sums with the life insu-:- 
ance company. Besides, one with so lit- 
tle insurance is not very apt to have the 
necessities of life for his beneficiaries 
adequately taken care of and it is there- 
fore advisabie to place this small sum 
so as to secure the maximum of safety 
of principal. 

This article must not be taken as an 
argument or brief either on behalf of a 
trust company or an insurance company. 
As a matter of fact the insurance com- 
panies as a whole would probably prefer 
that the trust companies handle all life 
insurance trusts, first because the life 
insurance company is not organized and 
equipped to do a life insurance business, 
and second, because it is doubtful 
whether any profit is realized by the in- 
surance company after paying its own 
overhead expenses by reason of admin- 
istering the trust. The various sugges- 
tions and arguments set forth above are 
offered simply to give the agent a back- 
ground which will enable him to discuss 
this problem with each of his clients who 
are thinking of the life insurance trust 
and to enable him to lend advice and 
suggestions as to which trustee is most 
advisable for his particular circum- 
stances and desires. 

There is one thing certain: that is, that 
the life insurance companies and under- 
writers are deeply indebted to the trust 
companies for the very fine co-operation 
and assistance which they are giving in 
developing the life insurance trust. 
Large sums of money and much time, 
thought and energy are being given by 
trust companies all over the country in 
persuading people to take out sufficient 
insurance. Coming from leading banks 
and trust companies this campaign has 
produced and will continue to produce 
fine results. The underwriters and the 
life insurance companies should let the 
trust companies and banks know that 
they appreciate their efforts and that 
they will co-operate to the fullest extent 
with them. ; 

There is undoubtedly a very fine vol- 
ume of business of the highest type to be 
obtained by means of the life insurance 
trust. The heartiest and most sincere 
co-operation by life underwriters with 
trust companies and their clients will go 
a long way in assuring that this business 
is not lost. 


In A Nutshell 


Father Insured For His Children: 

To provide a lump sum with which 
each of his sons can start in busi- 
ness. (Son’s business policy.) 

To make sure of the education of 
his children. (John’s educational 
policy.) (Mary’s educational pol- 
icy.) 

To provide a life income for his 
daughter. (Mary’s life income pol- 


icy.) ; 
To provide gifts for special days, 
like Christmas and _ birthday. 


(Christmas or birthday policy.) 
Wife Insured For the Husband and For 
the Children: 
To decrease the economic loss to 


a 
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the family caused by her death. 
Reasons For Insurance of the Sons: 

To encourage thrift (John’s saving 
policy.) 

To provide money or credit with 
which they can start in business. 
(Son’s career policy.) 

To start the sons on a life insurance 
program. 

To protect the financial investment 
which the parents have made in 
their children. 

As a preparation for marriage. 

To protect a loan for a college edu- 
cation. 

As aameans for protecting dependent 
mother or sisters. 

Reasons For Insurance of the Daugh- 
ters: 

To encourage thrift. 

_To afford protection to a dependent 
mother, father, sister or brother. 

To instill the sense of their econom- 
ic value. 

As the beginning of a preparation 
for financial independence and 
protection of old age. 

As a safe way of investing their sav- 
ings. 

(b) Business Relations 
Reasons For Corporation Insurance: 

As a replacement charge. 

For credit collateral. 

For retirement of interest. 

For protection and retirement of 
bonded indebtedness. 

For a sinking fund to replace prop- 
erty depreciation. 

For future extension of the business. 

For the personal benefit of a valued 
member or employe. 

. Asa safe investment of surplus. 
Reasons For Partnership Insurance: 

To provide a fund to pay current 
bills. 

To provide for the payment of part- 
nership indebtedness such as loans, 
mortgages, etc. 

For credit stability and collateral se- 





curity. 

For future extension of the business. 

For retirement of the interest of a 
deceased partner. 

(c) Personal Needs 

To cover disability. 

To provide a retirement fund for old 
age. (For salaried people.) 

To provide a sure income for self 
and thereby provide the opportun- 
ity of disposing of property while 
still living. (Especially for men 
of wealth.) 

Mr. Anderson’s List 
Here is Mr. Anderson’s list: 
For the Family: 

Pays last illness and funeral ex- 
penses when a man dies. 

Pays off current indebtedness. 

Supplies a monthly income for a 
term of years or for life to the 
widdow, with ccntingency or orig- 
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inal provision for the children. 

Supplies money for paying mortgage 
on the home. 

Supplies money for college education 
of the children. 

Provides for an aged parent or other 
similar dependent. 

Provides a fund for use in emergency 
or to make use of profitable op- 
portunity. 

Supplies a lifelong monthly income 
in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability, without reduction of the 
original sum insured. 

For Children: 

Supplies an income to safeguard a 
daughter, and capital with which to 
start a son in business or profes- 
sion. 

For the Insured Himself: 

Provides a fund for old age retire- 
ment, payable either as a lump sum 
or as income. 

For the Business: 

Protects partnerships, protects stock- 
holders in close corporations, in- 
demnifies any business against pos- 
sible loss of a key man. 

Through group insurance and the 
salary savings plan helps to reduce 
turnover, and thus lessen labor 
wastes and increase profits. 

Through life or endowment policies 
rewards loyal employes and binds 
them still more tightly to the em- 
ployer. 

For the Man or Woman of Means: 

Supplies money with which to meet 
inheritance taxes and administra- 
tion costs and with which to main- 
tain investments and carry out en- 
terprises, in the executor’s charge, 
when the insured has gone. 

For Philanthropic Endowment: 

The cleanest known method, aside 
from immediate contribution by 
cash or securities by the living 


(Continued on page 68) 
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From Roped Arena To Rate Book 


The story of “Harlem Tommy” Mur- 
phy, former featherweight boxing cham- 
pion, is that of a young man who went 
from the roped arena to the rate book 
and made good. Several years ago 
“Tommy” was meeting all comers in the 
fistic square and disposing of some of 
them in good style. He was the pride 
of the fight fans of Harlem and so they 
dubbed him “Harlem Tommy.” The time 
caine, however, when Tommy had to give 
up his ring career and the question of 
choosing a job confronted him. 


Over in Brooklyn was a well known 
insurance man named Paul Alexander, 
eeneral agent of the Guardian Life, and 
Tommy received an introduction to him. 
Mr. Alexander, after talking with the lit- 
tle fighting man for a while, persuaded 
him to join his organization and Tommy 
was launched on the career of an insur- 
ance agent. That was seven years ago 
and he has been associated with the 
Brooklyn agency ever since. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s confidence in Murphy was justi- 
fied for the former champion wrote four- 
teen applications in his first ten days of 
service. He has been a consistent pro- 
ducer and has the confidence of his pol- 
icyholders. He had never sold any life 
insurance previous to joining the Alex- 
ander outfit. 


His Word His Bond 


“Tommy is always on the job,” said 
Mr. Alexander in talking of his protege. 
“He is well liked and his word is his 
bond. He had no knowledge whatever 


of the insurance business when he came 
with me; in fact, he did not even have 
any insurance of his own. Today he has 
$25,000 of life insurance. There are men 
in our organization who pay for more 


w 














Benny -Leonard (in centre) and 
Leon Alexander, Agent on Right 


business than Tommy does but he main- 
tains a certain average of- business 
throughout the year. He can de depend- 
ed upon at all times.” 

The writer found Murphy busily at 


work in his office in the Alexander agen- 
cy at Court street, Brooklyn. An ap- 
pointment had been made for the inter- 
view through Manager Alexander. He 
looked fresh and fit and his face showed 
but little evidence of the many hard ring 
battles he had fought in days gone by. 
His skin was clear and his eyes bright 
and he seemed to be in excellent physic- 
al condition. 


Likes Insurance Business 


“I like the insurance business,” said 
Murphy, “because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to help people. Only the other 
day I paid a $30,000 death claim to a 
client which made me feel as if I had 
done something worth while. Almost 
every day opportunities for service to 
others come to me and that is just what 
makes this business worth while.” 


When asked if he still does any box- 
ing Tommy replied that he does con- 
siderable boxing and that he manages 
to keep in good condition by road work 
and lots of walking. He went on to say 
that he is boxing instructor at the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club of Brooklyn and also 
at Fordham University in the Bronx. He 
spends several hours a week at each of 
these places, giving students and busi- 
ness men pointers in the manly art of 
self defense. He says he enjoys the 
work as it gives him the necessary re- 
laxation from business cares. 





Following Up 
The Policyholder 


(Continued from page 52) 


portant fact that the chances of resell- 
ing them is multiplied ten times. 
Summary 

In closing, I would like to summarize 
with figures. In the past three years I 
have resold fifteen policyholders once for 
a total of $134,500. Five have been re- 
sold twice for $32,700 while two have 


——— 


been resold three times for $24,000. One 
has been resold five times for $130, 
and two have been resold eight time 
for a total of $68,500. 


This is a total of twenty-five policy. 
holders out of slightly more than 1) 
resold fifty-two times (and this figure 
does not include the original sale in each 
case nor policies sold as “additionals’ 
to an original examination), for a total 
of $388,700 in three years. This repre. 
sents 25% of the policyholders averag. 
ing nearly 50% resales in the total vol. 
ume of three years’ production which 
is no more than average as far as pro- 
duction goes. 

As Messrs. Washburn-Crosby would 
say, “Eventually—Why not now?” 





Human Needs 
(Continued from page 67) 
donor, for making philanthropic 


; bequests. 
For Men and Women Without De. 
pendents: 


Through annuity contracts supplies 
an investment that yields a high 
rate of income, by making use of 
the principal, thus avoiding the 
leaving of an estate in cases where 
there are none for whom it is nec- 
essary or desirable to provide after 
the death of the annuitant. 

A Nation Builder: 

The enormous total of premium re- 
ceipts coming to home offices from 
millions of policyholders are so in- 
vested that through geographic di. 
versity and variety of securities 
they are among the chief nourish- 
ers of the industry, the commerce, 
the transportation expansion, the 
farm development, the road built- 
ing, the increase in public utilities, 
and, in short, everything that cor 
tributes to the comfort, the pros 
perity and the permanent progres 
of the nation. 








State 


Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 





For eighty-three years this Company has been one of the 














All business on a 3 per cent reserve basis 


Every insurance policy on a participating basis 


Low net cost and liberal policy contract 
New and unexcelled annuity contracts 


leading purely Mutual Life Insurance Institutions of the country, 
constructive and progressive in all things of value to its policy- 
holders and of service to its agents. 
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Insurance Calls To A Genius 


Sheer modesty probably will restrain 


Bruce Barton from ever christening a 
book “The Man Everybody Knows,” for 
such a description comes closer to a 


perfect fit when applied to him than to 
most other men, no matter what their 
place may be in American public life. 

His picture finds a place in The Gold 
Book not because he is a life insurance 
producer in the ordinary sense but be- 
cause he has become one of the most 
successful wholesale producers of new 
insurance in the entire field. 

Could Qualify in $2,000,000 Club 

If the Phoenix Mutual should take a 
notion today to establish a “Two Million 
Club” they at once would have to make 





BRUCE BARTON 


Bruce Barton a charter member, for an 
executive of that company disclosed in 
a talk the other day that in the short 
time since they began to use coupons in 
their advertisements, the people have 
bought more than $2,000,000 of protec- 
tion through that channel—and he is re- 


sponsible for Phoenix Mutual advertise- 
ments in magazines of national circula- 
tion and daily newspapers. 


Men who have been amazed at the 


fertility of the Barton mind, as evidenced 
by his editorial contributions to maga- 
zines, his books and other writings, per- 
haps have not realized that he also is 
the exiremely active head of one of the 
countr:’s great advertising agencies and 
that many of the advertisements which 
give them acute attacks of “spender’s 
Itch” arc the product of his pen. How- 
ever, writing is truly his business as well 
as his profession. 

Those who know him well say that 
Bruce Isarton is the world’s least tem- 


Peramental genius. They. will tell you 
that he goes after the clear and lucid 
expression of an idea with a tenacity 
which soon lands it on paper, all nicely 
Polished off, as limpid as poetry and as 
Spontaneous as a cuss word. He fin- 
ishes what he starts. 
His Office 


Step for the first time into Mr. Bar- 
ton’s office, with its books to the ceil- 
ing on all sides except the sunny one, 


and you will say, “Ah, I have it! He 
reads incessantly!” And he does. 

But you would be wrong in your no- 
tion at that, for Bruce Barton’s gift 
of expression and his uncanny sense of 
the public’s reactions never came from 
books; it did not even spring, full-blown, 
from a natural endowment; it has its 
origin from thoughtful contact with men, 
all kinds of men, in all kinds of situa- 
tions. He has become the counselor, 
euide and friend of Big Business by 
being that very thing. His friends are 
legion; every walk of life yields them 
by the score. And they stay put. Walk 
through his big establishment and you 
will see there the men who helped make 
it big. 

Readers of The Gold Book will recall 
the famous interview which Bruce Bar- 
ton had with President Coolidge in which 
the President answered direct questions 
about his manner of living, his tastes 
and many other personal matters. The 
interview, which went to all Associated 
Press newspapers, made a sensation be- 
cause the President is never “inter- 
viewed” in this manner. Mr. Coolidge 
made an exception in this case because 
of the warm ties of friendship between 
him and Mr. Barton and his confidence 
in the latter’s talents and abilities in 
writing such an interview. 


When He Published “Every Week” 


Those of you whose memory of popu- 
lar periodicals goes back a few years 
will recall the bright and sparkling pa- 
per called “Every Week.” The interest 
in its editorials, its humanity and good- 
humored cleverness, its illustrations, 
drew readers in such number that it 
soon outgrew its financial resources and 
exploded from its own energy. Bruce 
Barton was its editor—another case of 
Abraham Lincoln’s tugboat which had a 
whistle so big that every time the whis- 
tle blew it stopped the boat. But the 
reading public had had a taste of the 
now famous “common sense editorials” 
and never since have they ceased to be 
a favorite feature for magazine readers. 

When the war came, Bruce Barton be- 
came a part of that galaxy of genius 


whose written words sold Liberty Bonds © 


in such staggering sums and did somuch 
to keep the Allies heartened. At its 
cfose, we find him in the advertising 
agency business with Roy S. Durstine 
and Alex F. Osborn, two.able men who 
were his associates in the war work; 
the business today ranks well up to the 
top in size. 

As an author Mr. Barton has written 
a number of books. One which caused 
world-wide comment was his “The Man 
Nobody Knows.” He was writing about 
Jesus Christ, picturing him as the world’s 
greatest organizer. Quotations from the 
book have appeared in many places. He 
followed that with “The Book Nobody 
Knows,” by which he meant the Bible. 
His latest work is “What Can a Man 
Believe?” which is an argument for re- 
ligion. 

So this is a sketch of Bruce Barton’s 
preparation for the sale of life insurance 
—an inadequate sketch which does not 
even touch the high spots of a decidedly 
interesting and stimulating life. Author- 





LOOK AHEAD MAN, 
LOOK AHEAD / 


OU are up and doing. Business is fine. 


Lots of 


health. Lots of enthusiasm. Full of the love of 
living. Not much time to be full of the fear of not 
living. But, Look Ahead Man, Look Ahead! 


You don’t have to be “ preached” into the idea that 
you’re now riding on the crest of a wave. But you do 
need a hint, such as this, to put some of today’s funds 
into life insurance that will provide for you in the to- 
morrowsthat lie ahead. Look Ahead Man, Look Ahead! 


Send for free booklet, 


“Seven Keys to Contentment.” 


Ic will help you plan your insurance program. Just send 
the coupon. Look Aliead Man, Look Ahead! 


‘*Provide through Provident”’ 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Penna 


aaa... came 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send me booklet, 


“Seven Keys to Contentment,” 


free of charge 


(To insure correct mailing, please print name and address) 


Name 





Address 





Date of Birth Month. Day 


Year. 





©P.M.L.I. Co., 1927 








One of the companies doing national advertising in a limited group of magazines 


is the Provident Mutual. 


It is straight life insurance selling advertising and is 
aimed to interest the more intelligent members of the community. i 
will be found a facsimile of one of these advertisements. 
the’ necessity of looking into the future. 


On this page 


It carries a suggestion of 








ship is said to be the art of self-expres- 
sion; advertising the art of crystalizing 
an-idea persuasively. Is Bruce Barton 
an author or an advertising man? Never 
mind which. He is an institution in Am- 
erican business. 


INSURE MANY BANKERS 


Utter & Thompson, New England Mu- 
tual, Detroit, have done a large insur- 
ance business with banks. Their lists 
include 107 individuals connected with 
banks who have taken insurance with 
them. 
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On this page is a cut of the quota 
sheet used by Henry A. Stout, general 
agent of the John Hancock in Dayton, 
Ohio, and one of the best known of the 
company’s field managers. 

Discussing the quota sheet with The 
Gold Book, Mr. Stout says: ? 

“It has proven a most useful little self- 
urge to the man who will use it. Some 
will not, as there are always people who 
do not care to boss themselves, although 
if they would start imposing their own 
standards and tasks on themselves at 


Henry A. Stout's Quota Sheet 







has been a lifelong resident of Dayton; 
in fact, was born there. 

After going to high school he went 
into business and became a partner in 
a manufacturing enterprise which in the 
panic of 1895 failed. Then began a long 
series of hard battles to make a living, 
including selling machine knives on the 
road and going with a coal company. But 
he was looking for some employment 
where he could pay off his indebtedness 
and life insurance looked like the best 
bet. He went with the John Hancock 
and made good. 





My Personal Goal for 19 


To Reach My Goal I Must Get 


each week 
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Hlow Did You Start? 
SECOND QUARTER 
Are You Keeping the Pace? 
THIRD QUARTER 
Will You Win? 
FOURTH QUARTER 
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“When every roof is intact, when every hearthstone 
is unbroken, when every child is in school and when 
every mother is financially secure through 
LIFE INSURANCE 

then will men live in happiness and die in peace." 

THEREFORE 
1 MUST DO ALL THAT I CAN to render the best 
possible SERVICE, knowing that 

“AS | SOW SO SHALL T ALSO REAP” 


an early date they would soon get the 
habit and find it most useful and valu- 
able. 

“Do I have a quota, too? I certainly 
do, and I am glad to inform you that I 
have already overwritten it. I suppose a 
general agent should not do much per- 
sonal work, but I cannot give up the 
joy of helping a man ‘set his house in 
order.’ I get more kick out of what life 
insurance does than in making money 
for myself, but I will not be a hypocrite 
and so I'll say right away that the more 
you do for others in life insurance the 
greater your own gain. At the same 
time, my greatest satisfaction is work- 
ing as closely as possible with our agents 
and seeing that the public is sold as much 
insurance and as correctly sold as pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Stout 
Hancock for 


has been with the John 
twenty-seven years. He 


Total for the Year 


Did You Do Your Best? 


I believe in my work and know that if I do it well, 
| build not only for myself but for coming generations, 
therefore, | will try to serve every insurable person in 
my community, for | know that 
THE MORE I SELL 
THE MORE GOOD 1 DO. 


In discussing his position in Dayton the 
John Hancock Signature said: 

“His name has become synonymous 
with progress, development and_ civic 
pride, a city noted as the home of great 
enterprise, advanced thought and 
achievement, where many of the out- 
standing discoveries and inventions of the 
present era have been developed into 
practical and necessary adjuncts of mod- 
ern life. 

“Surrounded by such influences and 
working in this inspirational atmosphere, 
Mr. Stout’s insurance career has been in 
a field most fertile and responsive to 
sound thought and honest effort. Addi- 
tional to all this has been the urge of 
fine sentiment arising from the Stout 
family name, being prominently and con- 
tinuously associated with the city for 
over one hundred years—Mr. Stout’s 
grandfather settled there in 1823.” 








LINDBERGH PAMPHLET 

As a tribute to Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, the aviator, and as a human 
interest document of an inspirational na- 
ture, the John Hancock has sent out a 
four page pamphlet. The first page is 
completely taken up with a picture of 
the man who made the solo flight to 
Paris. His name is not underneath the 
cut as at this time such identification is 
not necessary of the best-known young 
man in America. 

The only reading matter in the pamph- 
let reads as follows: 

“The fine human qualities of this mod- 
est young American have combined to 
fix his place in the world’s affection. 
When he took off from Roosevelt Field 
after his almost unheralded flight from 
Los Angeles he gripped cur interest, our 
imaginations, and our aspirations as a 
less sympathetic personality never could. 
Each time he was sighted along the coast 
gave us a separate thrill and when word 
came about noon the next day that he 
was flying high and fast over Ireland, 
we felt with a catch in our throats an 


almost personal elation in his achieve- 
ment. His conduct abroad and since his 
return, has fully confirmed our first. es- 
timate. His fame is secure. 

“This portrait shows the quiet confi- 
dence and determination—products of his 
heredity and environment—which car- 
ried him through ‘alone and unafraid.’ ” 





SALESMANSHIP 

The whole question of successful sales- 
manship settles right down to a very 
few considerations—-three to be exact. 
First: how much faith have you got in 
yourself and the things you are selling? 
Second: how intelligent are you on the 
subject? Third: how much work are 
you willing to put into it? On these 
three considerations hang all the law 
and the profits—H. C. Walker, in Va. 
Bulletin. 





Don’t be too anxious. Of course, I 
wouldn’t give a fig for the man who 
isn’t ambitious. But there is a happy me- 
dium. Anxiety begets restlessness and 
dissatisfaction—Isaac M. Scott. 
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A Sales Talk On Partnership 


By DR. GEORGE B. VAN ARSDALL 


Instructor for the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Here is a picture of the situation which 
the agent has in mind when he enters 
this prospect’s office: 

Henry Jackson, age 40, married and 
has a son, age 11 years. Owns his own 
home, on which there is a small mort- 
gage. John Roberts, age 33, married and 
has a son and daughter ages four and 
one. Owns his home free of debt. They 
have been engaged in the foundry busi- 
ness for three years in a co-partnership, 
of which they own equal interests. Mr. 
Jackson inherited some money from his 
father’s estate and put all of it into this 
business. Mr. Robert’s father is living 
and in the natural course of events it is 
expected that he will inherit thirty or 
forty thousand dollars. The business is 
valued at $60,000 on which there is a 
bonded indebtedness of $25,000. The 
firm is making a specialty line of foundry 
products and have been quite successful 
in their brief experience in satisfying 
their customers and producing their 
goods at a price from which they are 
making handsome profits. They are ex- 
tending their field of operation and add- 
ing to their list of customers as rapidly 
as they could expect. There is keen 
competition for the products which they 
manufacture. These two men are well 
educated, having received technical 
training along the lines in which they 
are engaged. Mr. Jackson is the finan- 
cial brains of the institution. He is an 
expert in buying raw materials and is 
thoroughly conversant with trade condi- 
tions. Both he and his partner have a 
good standing with the banks and busi- 
ness men generally, though Mr. Jackson 
handles the sales end of the business. 
Mr. Roberts is a genius in getting effi- 
cient labor out of their workers and ¥ 
managing the factory. They have the 
confidence of the business men of the 
community and the banks to the extent 
that they have had no trouble in secur- 
ing credit. The business is on a sound 
basis with good reason to believe that 
it can be developed into a large success- 
ful foundry. Besides their bonded in- 
debtedness of $25,000 they have at times 
sizeable temporary loans from the banks, 
made for the purchase of raw material. 
Their products are essentials of business 
and there is no reason to expect that 
they will not be needed for years to 
come, 

The Approach 


Agent: I came to see you gentlemen 
about establishing financial connections 
with my company, which is, as you know, 
a Life Insurance Company. In order to 
Properly advise you with regard to that 
connection, it will be necessary, before 

can make any suggestions at all, that 
you furnish me with some further infor- 
Mation. Mr. Jackson, how did it hap- 
Pen that you two men are engaged in 
this business? 

Mr. Jackson: Well, we each had some 
etal and some experience in the manu- 
ins _of foundry products and we 
ought that we could do better by pool- 
ng our interests and our abilities than 
We could separately. 
intent: That is what I would have 
5 Pposed, which being the case you con- 
in thin orselves valuable to each other 

this business, do you not? You re- 
your connections of all kinds, such 
™ — bank connections, your relations 
co ur customers and the confidence of 
ty ‘or. yes as valuable assets, do you 
of b Jt course you know that all phases 

Usiness connections are among the 

e assets that a firm has. The 

at your firm may need, which 
€ supplied by my company, is, 
speaking, “service for contingen- 
i business is the result of a 
st a on of efforts, capital and ability, 
Sa piece of machinery is a corre- 


lation of steel, wire and other raw ma- 
terials. If any part of the machinery, 
however small, goes wrong it impairs 
and often wrecks entirely the usefulness 
of the machine. 


Safeguarding Against Impairment 

You gentlemen are safeguarding your 
business against anything that may im- 
pair it, are you not? For instance, if you 
find a dissatisfied customer and, know as 
you do, that you may not only lose his 
trade, but his influence will be detrimen- 
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tal to your business, you take pains to 
see that he is satisfied. That is safe- 
guarding your business againt loss 
through the customer’s side. 

You aim to keep your workmen satis- 
fied so that your production end will 
always function satisfactorily. You aim 
to make prompt deliveries so as not to 
inconvenience your trade. Of course 
you make the interest and instalment 
payments on your bonded indebtedness 
regularly so as to keep the confidence of 
those who hold the mortgage on your 
plant. You are doubtless scrupulously 
careful about your banking connections 
so as to keep the confidence of your 
bankers. You also pay your bills when 
due so as to maintain the confidence of 
those from whom you buy. 

Am I right in these statements of the 
ways in which you are conducting your 
business and safeguarding it against 
anything that may impair your ability to 
maintain and make money? Am I right 
in these things? 

Mr. Roberts: Yes, but we have con- 
sidered the question of Business Insur- 
ance and decided that we do not need it. 
We are making money, our credit is 
good and if either of us should die, it 
would be easy to find a purchaser for 
his interests. 

Agent: Mr. Roberts, if there are 
other things that you could do to im- 
prove your financial standing or safe- 
guard the future of your business, and 
those things were shown to you, you 
would of course give them consideration, 
would you not? 

Mr. Roberts: Yes, but we do not need 
or want life insurance. 

Looking Ahead 


Agent: Suppose we look ahead for 
ten or fifteen years and consider every 
possible thing that could happen to your 
business in that time and see if sound 
financial connections with a Life Insur- 
ance Company would be of benefit to 


you in any or all of these contingen- 
cies. You are on a sound financial ba- 
sis and making money now. For the 
future you know that as long as you are 
a firm, you will always be in one of four 
conditions: 

1. Prosperous, i. e., making money. 

2. Breaking even. 

3. Losing money. 

4. Forced to liquidate. 


There can’t be any other conditions. 
You are in the first of these conditions 
now, you may and probably will continue 
for some time to come, possibly perma- 
nently, in that condition, i. e., making 
money. There may be times when you 
are in condition number two, i. e,, break- 
ing even. Neither one of these condi- 
tions need seriously worry you. If you 
own life insurance on the life of each 
of you for the benefit of the partnership 
while you are making money, or break- 
ing even, it will be practical and easy 
for you to maintain it. If you always 
make money you may have no immediate 
need to use your life insurance connec- 
tions but, as I said before, this service 
is for contingencies and the individual or 
firm that provides for contingencies is 
the one that is on the best financial 
basis. 

If you are losing money, then your life 
insurance will be a most desirable asset 
—desirable from two points of view. 
First, it will strengthen your credit with 
your bank, whether the bank actually 
calls upon you to put it up as collateral 
or not. hen a firm is in hard straits 
financially and the bank knows it, they 
also know that that condition is a strain 
upon health and resourcefulness of the 
members of the firm. The ownership of 
life insurance relieves you of this strain 
and enhances your financial standing at 
the bank. 

In the second place your life insurance 
furnishes you with an actual loan value, 
which in hundreds and thousands of 
cases has saved the business. 

Call Loan Values Small 


Mr. Jackson: Yes, that is all true, 
but the loan values on life insurance are 
very small and we have not had, neither 
do we expect to have, any difficulty in 
getting credit. 

Agent: You will agree with me, I am 
sure, that we can all handle with a fair 
degree of certainty the things that we 
do to ourselves, but we cannot handle 

-~~the things that other people do to us, over 
which we have no control. For instance, 
some of your customers may get in fi- 
nancial straits and not be able to pay for 
their goods. Of course you are watch- 
ing out for this, but it could happen, 
then your credit would be impaired by 
the failure of your customers, could it 
not? 

One other thing: it is difficult to get 
money, no matter how good a firm’s 
credit is, when money is tight or when 
the country is in a panic. These con- 
ditions are beyond your and my control. 
When a tight money market exists the 
demands are more exacting on all four 
of the items that enter into making a 
loan. As you know, whenever a firm 
has to borrow money four things are in- 
volved: 

lst. Where can you get the money? 

2nd. What security will you have to 

put up, and will you have the 
security ? 

3rd. What interest rate will you have 

to pay? 

4th. How long can you keep 

money ? 
Answers Four Questions 


If your own life insurance these four 
questions are answered. First, the life 
insurance company; second, the policy; 
third, the rate of interest 6% regardless 


the 


of what commercial loans are charging; 
fourth, it is the only loan that you can 
make that you can take your time to 
repay it, and if you do not wish, you do 
not have to repay it at all. 

You gentlemen will recognize that 
your credit will hardly be impaired while 
you are making money, or breaking even. 
The time when you will need unusual 
credit collateral will be when you are 
losing money or forced to liquidate. But 
you cannot be in a position to take care 
of your credit when you are _ losing 
money unless you have prepared for it 
when you were prosperous. A man can- 
not fortify himself against pneumonia 
after the germs have entered the system, 
but must build up a resistance before 
the disease attacks him. 

The firm that is on the soundest fi- 
nancial basis is that firm which.has an- 
ticipated all possible contingencies and 
safeguarded itself against them. Any 
student of business knows that the firm 
that has credit when other firms do not 
have it, is the one that goes ahead. 

Will you keep this in mind now, that 
looking ahead for ten or fifteen years 
you absolutely know that your partner- 
ship will either be making money, break- 
ing even, losing money or forced to liqui- 
date? If you are making money or 
breaking even, your insurance will be 
easy to carry and the source of satisfac- 
tion and strength to you as individuals 
and as a firm. And if you are losing 
money, or if it has been difficult for you 
to maintain your credit, your insurance 
will stabilize your business and enable 
you to tide over the strain of hard times. 


Quotes Congressman Davey 

Congressman Davey, of Ohio, who 
owns over $1,000,000 of life insurance, 
says that he was induced to add the last 
half million of it because the first half 
million furnished his firm with sufficient 
loan value to tide them over a financial 
stress when their borrowing capacity had 
been exhausted along other lines. 

We all like to know what factors have 
contributed to the success of great busi- 
ness men. John Wanamaker = said, 
“Twenty years ago I had a capital of 
about one half million dollars. I then 
realized that a business man with a half 
million capital and a million and a half 
of insurance on his life would have bet- 
ter credit than one with a half million 
capital and no insurance, so I took the 
insurance. I now find that trading on 
the credit it created, I made more profit 
than if the money which went into in- 
surance had gone directly into my busi- 
ness.” This statement from Mr. Wana- 
maker is most illuminating. You are a 
young firm with great possibilities. 
What you want to do is to make more 
money. Anything that will contribute 
to making more money is something that 
you will want to do, of course. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wanamaker’s statement you 
can make more money by trading on the 
credit that the life insurance creates than 
you can by putting the money repre- 
sented by the premiums into the busi- 
ness. 

The Greatest Asset 


Your greatest asset, by which I mean, 
the thing that contributes most to the 
success of your business, is not your 
plant or your machinery, but you two 
men as individuals. The recognition of 
this fact by you, in the ownership of 
business insurance, will be “a confidence 
creating” procedure or transaction that 
will place your business on a _ safer 
foundation. It is simply safeguarding 
the most valuable asset that you have. 

Your attention has doubless been at- 
tracted to the “safety factor” in all our 
modern life, the railroads, elevators, 
street cars all have safety devices. The 
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“stop-go signal” on the streets are safety 
devices, i.c., methods of taking precau- 
tion. The four wheel brakes on an auto- 
mobile are a method of taking precau- 
tion. You also know that the man who 
takes the most precaution is the man 
who can take the most risk. I would 
rather ride 60 miles an hour in a car 
with four wheel brakes than to go 10 
miles an hour in one with none at all. 
You can extend your business and take 
more risks after you have safeguarded 
yourself against the loss that will come 
io your firm through the death of either 
one of you. 

Think for a moment about the fourth 
contingency, i., forced to liquidate. 
When one partner dies the following 
things happen: 

The partnership is automatically dis- 
solved. 

The survivor assumes all the part- 
nership debts. 

The survivor must settle with the 
estate of the deceased. 


Can’t Stand Still 


As I said, you as a firm will always 
be either making money, breaking even, 
losing money or forced to dissolve. A 
forced dissolution might come while 
you were both alive. If it did, of course 
you would each deal fairly with the 
other. For instance, if you were forced 
to dissolve now, you would each assume 
your share of the present $25,000 in- 
debtedness, would you not? And fur- 
thermore, in settling the business you 
would each do all in your power to see 
that yourself and the other partner got 
every dollar out of the business. If you 
were forced to liquidate while you are 
alive you might do so by selling, or by 
continuing the business under a receiver- 
ship. In any event you would try to 
preserve the business until you could get 
your full values out of it. 

Now, gentlemen, is there any differ- 
ence in the situation if a dissolution 
should come about, or occasioned by the 
death of either one of you? Would 
there not be the same problems, i.e., 
paying off the partnership indebtedness 
and getting the highest value possible 
out of the business, both for the sur- 
vivor and the estate of the deceased? I 
am sure that neither one of you would 
think for a moment of absconding your 
indebtedness or what you owe the bank, 
or your unpaid bills for material. That 
is something that you would not do 
while you are alive and I am sure that 
while you are alive neither of you is 
willing to be party to an arrangement 
under which you may do the same thing 
by the act of your death. Of course, 
neither of you may die before this in- 
debtedness is paid, but any day either of 
you may virtually disown his share of 
the responsibility of this indebtedness by 
the act of death. Should that condition 
be brought about it would place a dou- 
ble responsibility upon your living part- 
ner by not only asking him to pay your 
share of the indebtedness, but asking 
him to see that your estate received full 
value for his interest in the business. 
That is practically the condition in 
which the death of either of you will 
place the other. 


What Survivor Can Do 


Business Life Insurance is underwrit- 
ing your living obligations and provid- 
ing for their payment whether you live 
to discharge them or not. In the event 
of the death of either of you, the sur- 
vivor may be in a position either to, 

Pay off the indebtedness and pay 
cash for the interests of the de- 
ceased and maintain the business, 

Or he may be in a position to buy 
out the interest of the deceased 
if the indebtedness was paid, and 
continue the business for himself, 

Or he may be in a position neither 
to pay the indebtedness or buy out 
the interest of the deceased, or 
continue the business. 

In any and all of these situations is 
it not both good business foresight and 
fair dealing with each other, to have a 
contract with a life insurance company 
to furnish the money to pay your mutual 


indebtedness and to finance the business 
without loss either to the survivor or the 
interests of the deceased? 

It seldom happens that death comes 
at an opportune time. You have prob- 
ably known of many cases in which a 
partner dies when business is dull, or 
when large stocks of merchandise are 
on hand and heavy short time obliga- 
tions maturing. At such a time the loss 
of one member of the firm can hardly 
be less than a calamity. A large bank, 
referring to the account of an important 
house which was carried by them said, 
that the death of the head of the firm, 
which would have caused a_ serious 
shrinkage of the firm’s assets, did not 
interfere with bringing the season’s 
business to a successful consummation, 
because this “key man” was heavily in- 
sured in favor of his company and pay- 
ment of the insurance took up the shock. 

In my experience as a counselor in 
such matters, I have observed one thing 
that you gentlemen will appreciate 
knowing about. That is, that hard and 
fast rules in such matters can hardly be 
made satisfactorily to cover all situations. 
There should be large latitudes allowed 
in the arrangements for the use of in- 
surance funds for a business. For in- 
stance, take your case. I can illustrate 
by this suggestion, that you have the 
insurance money paid to a trust com- 
pany under a trust agreement. This 
agreement should cover such items as 
whether the bonded indebtedness and 
notes on the bank should first be paid 
out of the insurance. First, recommend 
that provision be made to cover the pay- 
ment of this indebtedness, should either 
of you die before it has been paid. Sec- 
ond, the trust agreement should pro- 
vide a method of determining the value 
of the interests of each of you. That 
interest will be more fairly appraised if 
a method of appraisal is determined 
upon by each of you while living, than 
if it is left to be decided in the con- 
fusion that would ensue upon the death 
of either of you. I, therefore, recom- 
mend that some latitude should be al- 
lowed in your agreement for the time 
within which the interest of the de- 
ceased shall be purchased by the sur- 
vivor. By this | mean that in some 
cases the payment of the entire pro- 
ceeds of the policy to the estate of the 
deceased leaves the survivor with the 
business, but in an involved condition. 
In such a contingency it serves the in- 
terest of both parties better if the trust 
company has discretionary power as to 
the applying the insurance funds to- 
wards the purchase of the interest of 
the deceased. This agreement might 
provide, for instance, that a certain per- 
cent of the insurance money, say not 
less than 75%, should be applied direct- 
ly towards the purchase of the interest 
of the deceased, and, further, that a cer- 
tain percent, not to exceed 25%, should 
be paid into the firm and the survivor 
obligating himself to purchase the re- 
maining interest of the deceased within 
a certain time, in no event would he be 
forced to make this payment within one 
year. 





DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT 

President Randall of the Minnesota 
Mutual recently made a trip to Valley 
City, N. D., to talk before the faculty 
of the State Teachers’ College. It so 
happened that Mr. Randall was in Val- 
ley City at the time delivery was to be 
made of policies to the employes of one 
of the leading stores who had purchased 
insurance on a Pay Roll Deduction basis. 
Mr. Randall delivered the policies. The 
merchant who owned the store not only 


was keenly interested in having his em- — 


ployes secure insurance on the Pay Roll 
Deduction basis, but agreed to pay a 
part of the premiums for any amount 
of insurance that his employes purchase 
now or in the future on the payroll plan. 
Here is the percentage he agrees to pay: 
10% for employes l year in his service 
20% for employes 2 years in his service 
30% for employes 3 years in his service 
40% for employes 4 years in his service 
50% for employes 5 years in his service 
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A STRONG AND USEFUL INSTITUTION 
OFFICIAL EXAMINATION OF 
THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Shows That Company in Excellent Condition 


The regular triennial examination of THE PACIFIC MUTAAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, whose Home Office is located 
at Sixth and Olive Streets, Los Angeles, has been made under the direction 
of the Committee on Examinations of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. A corps of examiners, selected by the insurance departments 
of the STATES OF CALIFORNIA, MONTANA, OHIO, TEXAS AND 
IDAHO, conducted the examination, which has been in progress for several 
months, and scrutinized every department of the Company’s business, care- 
fully checking and verifying the detailed REPORT for 1926 which the 
PACIFIC MUTUAL filed with the insurance department in the FORTY- 
THREE STATES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE TERRI- 
TORY OF HAWAII, in which it is licensed to do business. 

The examiners state in their report: 

“The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California is 

in excellent financial condition, with reserves, capital and surplus that 
guarantee the adequate protection of its policyholders. A consistent 
growth is being made in business and assets under the able and con- 
servative management which has remained unchanged for many years, 
and the Company has become one of the leading life insurance institu- 
tions of the United States.” 


Some of the major items in the Company’s annual statement as of De- 
cember 3lst last, and as determined by the examiners, are: 


SRREN PRAMS U eM NOMI Saas a esoec iso wna Sicin: 5 45s wieiewsevs Wi eielelehale and vie! Sare'ed $34,831,844.03 
See EIIID 655 Sci OS See Oks ec becca de ob es cdebeenawe 22,687,726.47 
PARCEL SINPIIR Hohe ais 05.4 Nore eiacgisla: niu Sole Wak. tie 4 ORR eae nsIOee 117,147,464.21 
Reserves on Policies Required by Law...................+4. 101,170,304.52 
Paid-for Life Insurance in Force.................0ceeceeees 628,535,911.00 
Premiums Collected in Accident Department, 1926........... 5,757,295.04 
Surplus Set Aside for Dividends to Policyholders.......... 4,657,412.88 
NOM RNN TIENEN 52055 ox dic boon pdie 40s. Fos see neg bnccbewe coe’ 5,297,952.60 
NNN ERI © cs ark lecihwsvtuins oe ns asic adie oe ale coe beueoees 3,000,000.00 


The Capital of the Company has since been increased to $4,000,000. The 
report states that the stock books were checked and found to be— 


“well and carefully kept, the certificate books, the stock ledger and all 
stock records being in balance.” 


Concerning the Pacific Mutual Building at Sixth and Olive Streets, which 
is the Company’s Home Office property, the report calls attention to the fact 
that the Company takes credit on its books for $6,913,575.93 as the value of 
this property. The examiners had the property appraised and state that— 


“a committee of appraisers well versed in values in Los Angeles was 
selected to place a market value on the property. The appraisement 
concurred in by four appraisers sets the valuation of the property at 
this time as follows: 


eg «ee ee ne ae eer meas ae eae $10,791,525.00 
“Companys 2ook VaNe  a.5 ics 35c.0ics cakccns 6s ces osee 6,913,575.93 
“Appraised Value over Book Value................. 3,877,949.07 


“The Company does not take a book credit, as it might, for the 
amount of the appraised over the book value of the property; nor 
does it show any increase in its financial statement.” 


Speaking of the MORTGAGE LOANS of the Pacific Mutual, amounting 
to $59,498,447.55, the committee states that— 


“A detailed check was made of the mortgage loan files and 
records, and all important documents were found or accounted for. 
The system of records and files pertaining to the mortgage loans is 
exceptionally good and the work well handled. Every precaution for 
the safety of the loans is taken; appraisements of the properties are 
made before the loans are consummated, and the loans are carefully 
watched and periodically appraised.” 


The $19,631,299.55 of the Company’s assets, represented by BONDS 
OWNED and as entered in the annual statement, was found to be correct 
on the basis of the Company’s method of valuation. The actual market value 
of these bonds, however, as shown by the book of valuations of securities 
issued by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, would increase 
the Company’s figure $457,851.69. As the report states, the Company does 
not take credit for this amount, which it might do. This item, plus the 
increase in the value of its Home Office property allowed by the examiners, 
would add to the Total Ledger Assets of the Company as shown in its 192 
annual statement over $4,000,000.00, all of which would be credited to Unas- 
signed Surplus. 


“The General Underwriting Policy is conservative.” 


“The Company’s recent MORTALITY EXPERIENCE has been 
very favorable and extremely consistent.” 


“The LIFE POLICY FORMS issued by the Company are ‘we'll 
drawn, clear in their provisions and fair to the insured.’ ” 


The examiners devoted much time to investigating the PAYMENT OF 
CLAIMS and on this important department of the business rendered 4 


favorable report. 
GEORGE I. COCHRAN, President, 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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The World as Seen by C. J. Rockwell 


There are men who are interested only 
in themselves. Unquestionably we are 
all somewhat selfish, but some men are 
more so. To those we must sell life in- 
surance in terms of their own self-in- 
terest. They may have no one to pro- 
tect, or even having such _ individuals 
cannot be brought to view life insurance 
service in unselfish terms. Therefore, 
self must be the dominant interest in its 
presentation to such individuals. But 
even men of this type will vary as to 
the form of life insurance they deem at- 
tractive. Some will want an immediate 
benefit, others will view with great fa- 
yor an eventual benefit. To the first 
man we offer the assistance of life in- 
surance in building credit, useful at once 
in establishing for him investment pro- 
grams of extended length and breadth, 
while to the man wishing an eventual 
benefit we offer the relaxation from the 
responsibility of the management of 
money and security, peace or comfort in 
the sunset of his life. 

ee 


A man called me up one day, to whom 
I had sold life insurance in terms of the 
reeds, his beneficiaries. He - said, 
“Rockwell, I am afraid I will. have to 
drop one of those policies.” “Well,” I 
said, “all right, whose policy are you go- 
ing to drop? Your wife’s, or little 
Tom’s, or Virginia’s?” and there was a 
dead silence on the telephone. I said, “I 
think I had better come down to see 
you.” So I went down to see him and 
quickly found what was wrong. He was 
suffering from that chronic ailment that 
we all have from time to time, being a 
little hard up. If he had just had sim- 
ply three separate policies of $5,000 each 
he would have dropped one without any 
qualms at all. But when he came to 
decide whether to drop his wife’s policy, 
or his son’s policy, or his daughter’s pol- 
icy, he couldn’t make up his mind which 
one of his family was to lose. But he 
did say, “Rockwell, as far as that is 
concerned, that $5,000 policy of my wife 
is inadequate anyway. She may have 
to make her living after I am gone, and 
she might as well be protected.” I said, 
“Yes, that is quite true”; and we talked 
about it for a little while with the re- 
sult that I came away with an additional 
policy for another $5,000. He was the 
first one to admit the policy was inade- 
quate for the purpose and that he needed 
more, 

ot yak, 


Isn’t it a curious thing that a little boy 
whom you have to scold and threaten to 
punish to make him push a lawn mower 
over an eight by ten lawn will take that 
same lawn mower out in the afternoon in 
a broiling hot sun and spend the whole 
afternoon mowing a baseball diamond? 
Why is it? Because he expects pleasure 
by making the baseball diamond, and 
mowing it will give him that thing. He 
must do the other because it is his duty. 
A man buys life insurance because it is 
his duty to buy life insurance, or he 
does it because it gives him pleasure, 
and an anticipatory image, a picture of 
a happy future. The greatest sale that 
ever was made (because selling is not an 
exchange of commodities, but is giving 
out of ideas about the goods) is de- 
scribed in the third chapter of Exodus, 
in which a man sold an idea to an en- 
tire nation. He didn’t generalize. He 
merely said, “My friends and neighbors, 
tight over yonder, over those hills, with- 
in walking distance of every one of you, 
is a land which is simply flowing with 
milk and honey.” And the whole He- 

Tew nation picked up its heels and 
Started off. If there were any objections 
to that sale, they were so insignificant 
that history didn’t take the trouble to 
record them. A land of milk and honey! 

n anticipatory image of a more pleas- 
urable Situation that could be attained, 
Within their ability to get, and they went. 
ie not sell life insurance on that ba- 

a and then, what resistance do you 
et? None. He frankly states, and 





truly states, the reasons why he thinks 
he cannot do it. Now that is what we 
want you to do; to reduce the resistance, 
not to introduce procrastination, evasions 
and postponements. The foundation of 
all buying is discontent. As long as a 
man is satisfied the way he is, he will 
make no effort to change. But when he 
is dissatisfied with what he has, he wants 
to change it. How can we get him dis- 
satisfied—and still criticize so he will 
defend himself? 
* * 

Local cases are far better than far off 

cases. There is something impersonai 


CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


about a case away off somewhere. The 
fact that you have a man whom your 
prospect knows in your own city or town 
who has bought $100,000 of life insurance 
is of a vastly more important sales value 
to you than the fact that some one away 
off in some place or other bought 
$1,000,000. Why? We want this man 
to construct these pictures out of his own 
experience, and he has never seen this 
other man at all. 


Did you ever meet any of those fel- 
lows that you can ask all the questions 
you know and they just sit and look, sit 
and look, and don’t answer at all? There 
is a hard situation. Our grandfathers 
and our grandmothers, as the case may 
be, told us “Silence gives consent.” Now 
it is the salesman’s task to make the 
silence of his prospect give consent by 
what I call acquiescence. If I know a 
thing is being done for me in my behalf, 
and I know its significance, and I allow 
it to be done, I am committed to it as 
much as if I had given a direct consent. 
I believe in helping a man to express 
the desire that is in his heart; and if 
he has no desire, you will soon know 
it. But he is not always sure of his de- 
sire. Sometimes his desire is about 
other things that creep into his mind. 
It is necessary for us to show him the 
way to satisfy his desire. When we do 
things in his behalf, and when he knows 
that they are being so done, and their 
significance, and does not object, he is 
committed to the proceeding. 


A man usually considers wealth at a 
much enhanced value. He is always 
reckoning his assets at what he can get 
for them, forgetting that, when he is not 
bere to manipulate them, his successors 
might not be able to get as much. So 
he overvalues many things, and some- 
times considers his values gross, and not 
as liquidation values at all. 

* 


Your wife may want to establish her- 
self in business or a profession, so she 
needs cash, and needs an income. But 
there are other cases in which she might 
be called upon, or it might be advisable, 
to put money into some of the husband’s 
property in order to avoid shrinkages in 
their values, but if she hasn’t the money, 
what is she going to do? She can’t do 
it. The idea of income is not as popular 
as it should be. We forget that it is 
always possible to make one’s widow 
partially independent of her own family 
or the husband’s family. I would like 
to have my son-in-law carry enough life 
insurance to give his little widow an in- 
come as long as she lives sufficient to 
meet the demands she might have for 
ready cash. I will take care of her board 
and shelter. You can do that much by 
providing and insuring an income to 
make her independent. 


The Crash of the Armour Fortune 


Writers of business life insurance 
followed with the keenest interest the 
collapse of most of the Armour fortune, 
which was recalled by the recent death 
of J. Ogden Armour. Most life insur- 
ance men from middle age up can re- 
member when the fortune of Philip D. 
Armour, packing king of Chicago, was 
one of the largest in the West. It had 
been estimated as high as $120,000,000; 
and yet when his son, J. Ogden Armour, 
began to have the losses which cut down 
that figure to a diminishing point he is 
reported to have lost a million dollars 
daily for a hundred and thirty-one days. 

One series of hard luck was quickly 
followed by others, and during all this 
crisis Mr. Armour was simplicity itself, 
as he spent little money on himself; ate 
simple foods, dressed in plain clothes, 
evaded society and its functions and his 
only ambition was to run Armour & Co. 
successfully, to give young men a chance 
to make their way and to carry out some 
of his father’s philanthropies. 

It certainly was an eye-opener in what 
can happen to one of the world’s leading 
fortunes. 

The New York “World” describes the 


events leading up to the Armour fortune 
smash as follows: 


His Many Activities 


In 1891, just before he assumed active 
direction of Armour & Co., J. Ogden 
Armour married Miss Lolita Sheldon, 
daughter of Martin J. Sheldon of Suf- 
field, Conn. Together they fostered the 


philanthropies which the elder Armour 
had conceived, and their daughter, Lolita, 
to whom Mr. Armour was devoted, 
gained world-wide publicity as a patient 
of the famous Viennese surgeon, Dr. 
Lorenz. 

As his fame as a financier increased, 
Mr. Armour’s activities became more 
varied. He was a director of a score or 
more banks, railroads, and financial in- 
stitutions. Among them were the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 
the Continental and Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, and also of the Northwestern 
National Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee. He also inaugurated and developed 
Armour & Co., Ltd., of London. 

Following his company’s reverses in 
1921, however, Mr. Armour began to 
withdraw from active business life. In 
August, 1921, he announced his resigua- 
tion from the board of the National City 
Bark of New York, a post he had held 
for many years. 


The 1920-21 Crisis 


Discussing the “smash in inventories” 
which “nearly ruined Armour & Co. dur- 
ing 1920-21,“ “The World’s” correspond- 
ent goes on to say: 

Mr. Armour sold all but a_ small 
amount of his personal property to help 
in the rehabilitation. He lost millions 
in the sales of 50,000 shares of St. Paul 
stock which cost his father, a director 
in the railroad, close to par. Mr. Ar- 
mour sold all his stock holdings in Chi- 
cago banks, estimated at $10,000,000. The 
same hark stocks are today from $100 


to $300 a share higher than the figure 
that Armour obtained. 

He sold a part of his great estate in 
Lake Forest, handed the Armour Insti- 
tute, the most noted technical school in 
the West and the pride of his father, 
over to Northwestern University. 

His common stock in the packing com- 
pany was sold to the public and more 
than $200,000,000 new capital was raised. 
The bankers organized Armour & Co. 
of Delaware, with $125,000,000 in bonds 
and preferred stocks. The Morris 
Packing Company was taken over. All 
these stocks and bonds have depreciated 
much in value since their flotation. 

There are five Armour plants south 
of the equator, fifteen in the United 
States, and one in Canada. There also 
are approximately 400 branches in the 
United States to facilitate distribution. 


Grain Department Scandal 


Recently came the final blow to Mr. 
Armour—the scandal of the grain de- 
partment. The company was compelled 
to restore $3,000,000 obtained in fraud- 
ulent grading of wheat. Two of his 
ablest managers had been found guilty. 
Mr. Armour had nothing to do with the 
grain business, of which his nephews 
were in charge. He was so humiliated 
that he sold out the grain company. 

With these losses the estate is prob- 
lematical. Lolita Mitchell, his only di- 
rect heir, was given millions by her 
father in the days of prosperity. Mrs. 
Armour has large holdings in her own 
name. The packing business is virtually 
in the hands of the banking syndicate, 
with the two nephews, Philip D. and 
Lester Armour, sons of Mr. Armour’s 
brother, Philip, as the ostensible heads. 


Some Other Fortunes Which Have 
Shrunk 


The Armour incident and also the 
small estate of Arthur P. Walker started 
the “Wall Street Journal” to discussing 
some great fortunes of the past. It asks 
what became of the Fair fortune (Cali- 
fornia). Continuing it says: 

“Here are two great fortunes which 
have been dispersed, at the best, among 
people of moderate means. That very 
great California fortune, the Fair accu- 
mulation, has been distributed. The 
Vanderbilt millions are’ among many 
holders. What became of the accumu- 
lation of John W. Gates? Who hears 
about the Gould millions now? What 
railroads does that family control? Some 
fortunes look so large as to be impreg- 
nable, but the economic forces which 
deal with them are both centrifugal and 
centripetal. The greater landholders of 
Britain, according to a recent example, 
have been taxed out of earning capacity. 
Something like one-fourth of the whole 
of Scotland has changed hands since the 
war. 


_ “Where is the great Astor estate? It 
is broken up, and much of it has been 
sold, not at any great profit when unim- 
proved values are taxed not upon what 
they earn but on what our tax wasters 
think they ought to earn. Watch the 
people coming off a crowded ferry-boat. 
For a block or so the crowd will be ap- 
parent enough. In three blocks it has 
mingled with the traffic.” 





3,040 Calls In 18 Months 


J. Edward Dunn, insurance agent, 
Aetna Life, 100 William street New 
York, says that he tries to call on ten 
persons every day, and that during a pe- 
riod of eighteen months, beginning July 
1, 1925, and ending December 31, 1926, 
he called on 3,540 persons, talked with 
1,790 people, received 135 applications 
which brought in a total of $871,000. 

Mr. Dunn has adopted a form letter 
since July 1 of this year and has sent 
out each day fifty letters, which have 
netted a return of about 3%. He feels 
that selected prospects are much more 
productive of results, but thinks that the 
cold canvass method is the best for the 
beginner, for it hardens him and pre- 
pares him against any sort of difficulty, 
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Banker Tells How Insurance Fits In 


An Interview With George S. Stevenson of the Largest Savings Bank of Hartford And Also 
Director In Three Large Insurance Companies 


On a dull Monday morning 1 entered 
the brokerage office of Thomson Fenn 
& Co. in search for George S. Steven- 
son, a partner of the concern, one of the 
largest in Connecticut. 

An attendant politely informed me: 
“Mr. Stevenson is out, but in all prob- 
ability will return in a short time. Will 
you wait?” Assuredly I would, and dur- 
ing the interim learned that Mr. Stev- 
enson had been connected with the So- 
ciety for Savings, the largest savings 
bank in Connecticut, for six years and 
is at the present, besides a partner in 
the brokerage company, a director of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, the Hartford 
Fire and the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. 

Some minutes later the attendant in- 
formed me: “Mr. Stevenson is in.’ 
Walking down a long corridor leading to 





Photo By Blackmore Stu? 
GEORGE S. STEVENSON 
his office, I visioned the broker, banker 
and insurance director in a none too 
jovial mood on a dull morning when 
the world seemed dark. 


Replacing Narrow Conception of Estate 

But behind a large desk sat Mr. Stev- 
enson, very informally smoking a huge 
pipe, and arising rapidly he put out his 
hand in a friendly hand clasp. I told 
him The Eastern Underwriter wanted 
him to reveal some of his experiences 
as a banker so far as life insurance con- 
cerned where it had given assistance to 
people in distress. 

“I should. hardly like the publicity 

Looking up, I searched for outward 
signs of evident satire or sarcasm, but 
it was not there. 

“should I be the other person in 
distress,” he added, “but if names are 
not required I shall be glad to tell you 
some of the real experiences of real peo- 
ple.” It proved satisfactory. 

“Strange,” Mr. Stevenson started, “that 
an estate to the average man has almost 
always meant an accumulation of money 
and other valuable property left by a 
man of means at his death to his heirs- 
at-law. But it is rapidly reaching the 
point where this narrow conception of 
an estate is rapidly being replaced by a 
better understanding of the word, large- 
ly because of its increased use in every 
day banking and life insurance selling. 

“Some time ago a young college grad- 
uate approached me with the intention of 
securing a fair sized loan for investment 
in a very good buy in real-estate. He 
placed his proposition before me and 





By M. H. HAMMER, Hartford 


created a splendid impression. He was 
then asked to present a statement show- 
ing his assets and liabilities as a basis 
for the credit he hoped for. 

“The young man was puzzled. Out- 
side of a well secured loan made to a 
relative who had entered business and 
some small loans to personal friends, he 
had only a small savings account. He, 
however, held a promising position with 
a growing concern paying him $4,000 a 
year. 


The Bank’s Position 


“The report was studied. I regretted 
telling the young man that the bank 
could not make the loan of the sum of 
money required. True, he held a re- 
sponsible position and the salary was 
equivalent to 6% on $60,000 a year, but 
in the event of death the bank might 
lose because there would be insufficient 


2 


tangible assets in the young man’s es- 
tate. 

“His investment, of course, might 
quickly appreciate and be readily tangi- 
ble, but the bank could not take chances 
on the possible recovery of their loan. 

“The young fellow was downcast and 
in turn asked us the best method where- 
by he could possibly secure the loan. 
He was told life insurance would possi- 
bly care for just such a problem as con- 
fronted him now. The policy, we told 
him, would protect such a loan as the 
bank had been asked to give, even if he 
should suffer a protracted illness and be 
unable to pay the premiums on his pol- 
icy. 

“The young man quickly turned to 
such a course. He was particular about 
the disability clause, which would make 
certain that his eventual estate would 
continue to be a definite one even if 


chronic incapacity should make him a 
non-producing consumer. 
Complete Program of Protection 


“With a complete program of protec- 
tion the young fellow returned to us and 
we readily gave him the money desired, 
The policy we knew and which the 
young man had made sure of guaranteed 
protection for the bank and his own fam- 
ily. His estate was no longer a mere 
living estate which would cease to exist 
with him, but one which would survive 
him and which would give the protec. 
tion to the bank that it required as well 
as providing for his dependent survivors. 
He learned that insurance is constantly 
sought as a recourse for the solution of 
business protection problems of many 
kinds. 

“At another time a prominent manv- 


(Continued on page 93) 
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“Your Money’s Worth” 


This is not merely the 
title of a recent book. 
It is a promise to our 
policyholders---always 
kept, often exceeded 
by performance. 
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Looking Substitution In The Face 


Some Actuarial Aspects of Twisting And Changing; Comparisons Of Cost Which Should Not 
Be Overlooked; Not Easy To Escape Loan Burdens 


By JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 
Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life 


A good deal has been said and writ- 
ten recently about policy changes and 
seme confusion appears to exist regard- 
ing what are proper changes and what 
are improper or “twisting” changes. 

A change of an established policy as 
from original date to a cheaper plan, 
thus releasing the difference in cash 
values, is not, in itself, twisting but, on 
the contrary, may be a very proper and 
desirable transaction. Such changes 
have of late become so common and have 
been featured to such a large extent as 
a means of procuring new business that 
the practice of making them has attract- 
ed a considerable amount of adverse at- 
tention and criticism. Underwriters’ as- 
sociations have met and resolved against 
them and a great deal of generalized 
oratory has been made on the subject, 
but, to all appearances, with little prac- 
tical effect. The business of making 
these changes increased so rapidly that 
the whole question was taken up by the 
New York State Insurance Department 
some time ago when it was hoped in 
some quarters that the department would 
pronounce definitely and fully against the 
whole practice, but the arguments offered 
were, as was to be expected, unconvinc- 
ing and the net result was merely a rec- 
ommendation by the department .that 
changes to a cheaper plan from original 
date where new insurance was contem- 
plated, should always be for the in- 
creased amount of insurance on the new 
plan purchased by the full amount of 
the original premium. 


An Excellent Rule 


This is an excellent rule and has been 
adopted by a number of companies but, 
unfortunately, the various state authori- 
ties are not all in agreement on the sub- 
ject. 

It is obvious that where, as is usually 
the case, the insured has an insufficient 
amount of insurance for his needs, he 
should not, as a rule, carry insurance on 
amore expensive plan than the Ordinary 
Life plan and where he has been doing 
so it will frequently by advisable to 
change his insurance to the Ordinary 
Life plan. If his premium payments 
have been beyond his capacity, he re- 
duces the annual outlay without reducing 
the amount of insurance and if they have 
not been beyond his capacity, he in- 
creases his protection without increasing 
his premium payments. There are, un- 
doubtedly, thousands of policyholders 
carrying small amounts of endowment or 
limited payment life insurance as family 
Protection, who ought to have taken Or- 
dinary Life and who would be much 
better off if they now changed their poli- 
cies to that plan because of their finan- 
cial circumstances. The change is usual- 
ly made by an adjustment of cash values 
and involves no loss to the policyholder, 

ut rather a real gain in effective insur- 
ance. I can see no financial objection 
to such changes. 

teal objection from a_ practical 
standpoint, however, is that often the 
Suggestion to change to a cheaper plan 
's merely a preliminary to surrendering 
the policy and taking new insurance so 
that the transaction may thus degener- 
ate into simple twisting. The possibility 
of receiving the difference in cash values 
Po the use which can be made thereof 
ny suggests the idea of surrender- 
Ps the policy outright in order to re- 
gg the entire cash value and to begin 
ca msurance on the new plan with a 
. W policy. It is easy for a twisting 

Sent—whose own financial interest is 

€st served by new insurance—to per- 


suade the policyholder that he is actu- 
ally saving money by making such a 
change and it is not surprising that when 
the policyholder considers the usual ar- 
guments of the twister, they seem to him 
to be reasonable and sound. 


Twist of a Policy 


Let us first consider a plain case of 
twisting a policy where there is no loan. 
The proposition is to take the surrender 
value, investing it and thus obtain “in- 
surance” of the face amount of the new 
policy plus the cash value of the old for 
an annual outlay of the amount of the 
pew premium less the interest on the 
cash value of the old policy. In order 
to eliminate the complications of divi- 
dends and excess interest earnings, let 
us consider “net” premiums and reserves 
only. 

If an Ordinary Life policy is issued at 
age 35, the (net) premium is, say, $21.08 
per thousand (Am. 3%). In ten years 
the cash value (reserve) is $146 and the 
premium for a new policy at age 45 is 
$29.67. The twister says surrender the 
old policy; invest at (say) 5%, getting 
$7.30. interest; take a new policy which 
will cost $29.67 less $7.30, or $22.37, while 
the “insurance” is increased from $1,000 
to $1,146, thus reducing the annual out- 
lay per $1,000 of “estate” to $19.52. This 
sounds plausible and to the policyholder 
it may seem unanswerable. In a simple 
twist of this kind, where no policy loan 
is involved, the whole apparent advan- 
tage gained arises from the assumption 
that the insured will invest the cash 
value of the old policy at a higher rate 
of interest than the company earns. 
Using net figures as above, the assump- 
tion is that the company earns only 
3% whereas in actual practice the in- 
sured receives through dividends the 
benefit of a much higher rate, usually 
414% to 5%. If the twister used a rate 
of interest no higher than that actually 
earned by the company—and received by 
the policyholder—his figures by the above 
method would seem to show in such a 
case as the above an actual increase in 
annual outlay by the policyholder for 
each $1,000 of “estate” and his proposi- 
tion depends on assuming a higher rate. 

Thus, 3% on the cash value of $146.01 
would be $4.38, instead of $7.30, and the 
annual cost of the “insurance” of $1,146 
would be $25.29 instead of $22.37, which 
is more per thousand ($22.06) than the 
original premium $21.08). The same re- 
sult, i. e., a higher outlay per $1,000, will 
always be found where the rate assumed 
to be earned on the cash value is the 
same as the rate earned by the com- 
pany and used in its dividend calcula- 
tions. 

Reason for Apparent Loss 


The reason for the apparent loss is 
that the insured is actually increasing 
his insurance, since the net amount at 
risk under the new policy is greater than 
the net amount at risk under the old 
policy. This is the only reason for any 
difference in cost, since if investment is 
made by the company and the insured 
at the same rate, no difference in income 
or outlay can arise by transferring the 
cash value of the policy from the insur- 
ance company to some other depository. 

Usually, the twister assumes that the 
insured will invest at a higher rate than 
the company and it is true that if he 
does he will make a profit by the change 
—so long as he keeps the surrender value 
so invested, and no longer. From a prac- 
tical point of view we know that not 
only is he unlikely to do so, but the 


probability is that he will not invest the 
surrender value of the old policy at all. 
Certainly he will not invest it so safely 
as it was invested with the company. 


Misconception About Annual Cost 


A good deal of misunderstanding in 
connection with twists and changes arises 
from the idea that the annual cost of an 
insurance policy is the annual premium 
paid. It is evident that part of the cost 
where the policy has a cash surrender 
value is represented by interest on that 
value. The cash value can be drawn on 
demand. If it were.drawn, interest could 
be earned upon it. The company actu- 
ally holds the amount of the cash value 
and carns interest upon it which is not 
paid to the policyholder (unless in the 
case of “excess” interest earnings). The 
insured, therefore, pays over the inter- 
est on his cash value jut as clearly as 
if he held the cash value himself, earned 
interest on it and paid the interest to 
the company. 

On the other hand, the cash value in- 
creases each year. The policyholder’s 
equity increases in the hands of the 
company and the annual increase in cash 
value is an offset to the amount paid to 
the company, either directly as premium, 
or indirectly as interest on the cash 
value. The true cost of insurance from 
the policyholder’s point of view is, there- 
fore, not the premium, but the premium 
plus interest on the cash value and less 
the increase in the cash value. In fact, 
it can be demonstrated mathematically 
that the actual cost to the company of 
the net insurance protection furnished in 
any policy year is equal to the net an- 
nual premium plus interest on the re- 
serve (cash value) and less the increase 
in the reserve. 

This brings out the point which is of 
the greatest importance in all the trans- 
actions at present under discussion that, 
on the level premium plan of insurance, 
the amount of insurance at any time is 
not the face amount of the policy, but 
the face amount less the reserve (cash 
value). That is why in the simple twist 
referred to above, there is an apparent 
loss by taking a new policy unless a 
higher rate of interest earning is as- 
sumed. “The insured is exchanging ac- 
tual insurance protection of $854 (face 
amount $1,000 less cash value $146) for 
actual insurance of the full $1,000. In 
both policies he would pay for the pro- 
tection at the same rate—namely, the 
one year term rate at his attained age— 
but in the latter case he pays for more 
met insurance and, therefore, the new 
policy costs more than the old, although 
the face amount is the same. When 
I say he would pay at the one year term 
rate, I mean that the Ordinary Life net 
premium plus interest on the cash value 
less the increase in the cash value is ex- 
actly equal to the one year term rate at 
the attained age for the net amount of 
insurance protection; viz., face less re- 
serve or cash value. That is all the “in- 
surance” the company is furnishing and 
all that it charges for, whatever the type 
of policy may be. 


The Real Loss or Gain to the 


Insured 


It should be clear, therefore, that an 
ordinary or simple twist, uncomplicated 
by policy loan, results in loss or gain to 
the insured only to the extent of the dif- 
ference of interest earnings on any 
amount withdrawn from the company 
and invested individually by the insured. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 


‘of the company. 


the amounts withdrawn are spent, not 
invested, and the transaction is there- 
fore purely a loss from an economic 
standpoint. 

Probably comparatively few twists are 
attempted in the circumstances described 
above, i. e., where the insured has not 
borrowed on the policy. Where, how- 
ever, there is a policy loan, it is very 
easy to persuade the insured that he can 
save money by dropping the old policy 
and taking a new one. It is argued that 
he is now paying annually the premium 
plus policy loan interest for which he re- 
ceives “insurance” of the face amount 
less the loan. This presentation of the 
case involves several assumptions and 
misrepresentations. It assumes that the 
amount of the loan has not been invested 
by the insured. It also assumes that 
the loan will never be repaid and it mis- 
represents the actual cost of protectica 
by including therein interest on the pol- 
icy loan which has nothing to do with 
the amount or cost of insurance protec- 
tion actually furnished by the company. 

With regard to the first point, it is, of 
course, probably true in the majority of 
cases that amounts borrowed as policy 
loans are spent and not invested. But 
if the loan had not been made, the money 
required would have had to be procured 
from other sources and interest would 
have had to be paid so that the net ef- 
fect is the same as if the proceeds of 
the loan were invested and drawing in- 
terest. Where they are invested at a 
rate equal to that charged for the loan, 
there is neither profit nor loss to the 
insured and in any case the transaction 
affects only the reserve or equity in the 
policy and has no effect on the cost of 
insurance. 

If the insured makes no loan, the in- 
terest on his reserve remains in the hands 
If he makes a loan, 
he receives, or can receive, the interest 
himself, but must repay it to the com- 
pany as policy loan interest and so the 
situation is not altered except insofar as 
there is a difference between the rate 
which he earns and the rate which the 
company charges. Usually, of course, 
the rate charged by the company is 
higher than the dividend interest rate 
(i. €., company’s net rate earned) so that 
unless the insured can himself make the 
same rate as that charged, there is a 
financial loss from taking the loan. This, 
however, is quite aside from the cost 
of insurance, which remains unaltered. 
It is the cost of the loan which causes 
the additional expenditure. The loan 
might be made by a third party on se- 
curity of the policy instead of by the 
insurance company, and in that event 
it would not usually be argued that the 
insurance cost is increased by the loan 
interest, which in that case is not paid 
to the company at all. Yet the finan- | 
cial effect to the insured is exactly the 
same. 

A Loan Misrepresentation 


The second assumption involved in the 
twister’s argument is that the loan will 
never be repaid. It is obvious that as 
the loan may be repaid at any time the 
situation may, thus, be made the same 
as where there is no loan and in that 
case we have seen that there is no pos- 
sibility of gain to the insured by mak- 
ing the proposed change, but rather the 
likelihood of loss. If it is argued that 
repayment can only be made by incur- 
ring a loss of interest on the amount 
to be repaid, then that is a clear admis- 
sion that by retaining the loan the in- 
sured either earns or saves the interest 
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which he will pay or lose by refunding 
the loan to the company and this at 
once quite destroys the basis of the ar- 
gument in favor of the change. 

The real misrepresentation lies, how- 
ever, in the argument that by taking a 
loan the amount of insurance is reduced 
and the cost of it increased. Since the 
amount of insurance is the face less the 
reserve, the insurance is not decreased 
by a policy loan, while it is clear from 
what has been said above, that the policy 
loan interest has no bearing on the cost 
of insurance, but is entirely a separate 
transaction. 

The policyholder may yield to the ar- 
guments of the twister, but he will not 
thereby get his insurance protection at 
any lower cost. The benefit to his es- 
tate by so doing lies in the fact that he 
is now increasing his insurance—al- 
though the new policy is of the same 
face amount as the old—since the 
amount at risk is increased. The re- 
serve is decreased. He can attain the 
same net result so far as his estate is 
concerned by repaying the loan and in 
that way his total outlay will be less, 
since while the “estate” is the same, it 
is made up of more reserve and less in- 
surance. 

The policyholder must be made to real- 
ize that he cannot escape the cost of 
taking a loan by the simple expedient 
of lapsing the policy and taking a new 
one. When he does so, he is, in fact, in- 
creasing his insurance and, therefore, in- 
creasing its cost. 

Aside from these theoretical aspects of 
the subject, it is evident that the prac- 
tice of terminating policies and substi- 
uting new insurance is one which goes 
to the roots of the whole level premium 
system of insurance and which is car- 
ried to extremes may destroy that sys- 
tem. As we know, the level premium 
system—involving reserves—is the only 
practical way of providing insurance 
during the whole of life and it is, there- 
fore, the duty of all companies which 
operate on that system to take a strong 
stand against a destructive practice. 


The New Appeal In Endowments 


By JOHN R. LARUS, Associate Actuary, Phoenix Mutual 


In the past few years long term en- 
dowments have been coming into their 
own with rapid strides. Agents have 
learned the additional sales arguments 
supplied by the fact that endowments 
presented a double objective to the pros- 
pect; not only that of a family protec- 
tion, but of old age security. It is nat- 
ural that with this attention directed 
toward endowments, we should see de- 
velopments along the line of improve- 
ment in contracts. Just as the need for 
special settlement agreements in life 
policies has been realized, and means 
have been evolved to insure the pro- 
ceeds from being dissipated, just so 
many companies have recently added to 
the long term endowment an income sct- 
tlement, which consecrates the proceeds 
to the establishment of an income and 
gives to the contract the greater assur- 
ance of fulfilling its mission. 

Most of these Retirement Income Con- 
tracts provide for the payment of an in- 
come at maturity of $10 a month, with 
a hundred payments guaranteed. The 
cash value at age 65, for the policy ma- 
turing at that age, is $1,200, while the 
protection under the policy is increased 
slightly in the last few years to reach 
this amount at maturity. 


Suppose you are 25; for $17.52 you can 
obtain a participating ordinary life con- 
tract; at age 65 this policy will have a 
value of $549. Add $5.27 to your pre- 
mium, and you will receive, on the same 
premium basis, a Retirement Income at 
65 with a value at that time of $1,200. 


ing to 65, this $651 represents quite a 
spectacular return for the forty pay- 
ments of $5.27 each! 

And even this hasn’t told the whole 
story, for the dividends on the endow- 


» 





JOHN R. LARUS 


ment policy will be larger than under 
the life policy, and before Old Man 65 
heaves in sight, the year by year cost 
under the two policies will be practically 
the same, 

When we add to these figures the 
knowledge of how many men reach 65 
without a competency we cease to won- 
der at the recent popularity of the Re- 


With two chances out of three of liv-tirement Income. 





The time arrives in the life of every 

individual when he ceases to be produc- 
tive and becomes simply a consumer, 
Figures show that this age is, for the 
average able bodied man, in the neigh- 
borhood of 65. What finer contribution 
can a man make than to provide for his 
dependents until this age is reached, and 
then lay down his oars with the assur- 
ance that he will thenceforth be a finan- 
cial drain upon no one. It is by fitting 
these two essentials so closely that the 
Retirement Income has made its justly 
deserved strides to popularity. Not only 
does it give financial independence to the 
contract holder, but the provision that 
payments will be made for a given time 
in any event gives assurance that the 
wife will not be left destitute should the 
husband die shortly after the income has 
commenced. Some insurance companies 
have even gone so far as to agree, fora 
small additional premium, to prolong the 
payments so long as either the policy- 
holder or his wife survives. 
_ It has always been a byword among 
insurance men that until a man reaches 
his later thirties he is but casually in- 
terested in provision for his own old age. 
The Retirement Income, by its unique 
appeal, seems to have broken down this 
barrier, to a certain extent at least, for 
companies’ records show that over half 
of these contracts are being issued at 
ages under thirty-five. This is as it 
should be, for the younger man can pur- 
chase old age income without the saeri- 
fice in premium that he must make if he 
delay until the imminence of the event 
casts its ominous shadow. 

Life insurance has become more far- 
reaching within the past few years. Dis- 
ability insurance has been included to 
protect against disablement during the 
productive years. No less important to 
provide for is the inevitable disability 
that comes with advancing years, and it 
has been reserved for the Retirement In- 
come to fill in this breach and give to 
the insuring public the fullest measure of 
protection against the distress which fol- 
lows the cessation of earning power. 
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The Truth As Seen By Confucius 


By WALTER H. COLLINS 


Again and again through the long 
march of the ages men have asked one 
another the question: “What is Truth?” 
From time immemorial men have sought 
after absolute truth but so far none 
seems to have found it; nor has anyone 
ever been able quite to define it. So- 
crates, Plato, Aristotle among the 
Greeks, and in later ages such great 
thinkers as Bacon, Pascal, Kant and 
Bergson have all striven to find a sat- 
isfactory concept of Absolute Truth. 

Recently, the writer has been reading 
some books on the sayings of Confu- 
cius, the “Chinese Sage,” who, like 
Moses, dedicated his life to the improve- 
ment of his fellow men. One of the 
books is called “The Wisdom of the 
Chinese,” which is a compilation of say- 
ings culled from the works of several 
Chinese philosophers, and edited by 
Brian Brown. Another is the “Ethics 
of Confucius.” One is struck by the 
universality of these ancient writers. The 
sayings of Confucius belong to all ages 
and climes as do the works of Dante, 
Goethe and Shakespeare. 


Born 550 B. C. 


Confucius, who was born 550 B. C. 
and died 478 B. C., was one of the great- 
est seekers after truth who has ever 
appeared in this world. He was a great 
moral teacher but quite true he was also 
one with a practical program: he was a 
great reformer. From reading his works 
we learn that he had some solid ideas 
about government and state reform and 
that he made constructive suggestions 
about the care of the aged and infirm. 

A well known scholar has said that 
his ethical and philosophical sayings 
rank with the best of those of the Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew teachers. Here are 
the seven rules which he sets forth as 
necessary for self-improvement: 

The investigation of things; the com- 
pletion of knowledge; the sincerity of 
thoughts and acts; the rectifying of the 
heart; the cultivation of the person; the 
regulation of the family and the govern- 


ment. 
The True Aim of Life 


Confucius said that the true aim of. 
life was the attainment of perfect vir- 
tue and this thought is expressed again 
and again in his writings. Like Plato, 
he taught that the spiritual is the real- 
Ity, the material being merely a reflec- 
tion of it. He taught that high moral 
character and virtue are developed 
through self-sacrifice and practical, wise- 
ly-ordered living. 

It has been said by someone in the 
Western World that Confucius was the 
Propagandist of much of the world’s wis- 
dom. Certainly such sayings as this one, 
When you know a thing, to hold that 
you know it, and when you do not, to 
admit the fact,—this is knowledge,” in- 
dicate that the person who conferred the 
title upon him was not far from the 
truth, 

Confuciis knew that to have common 
Setse in one’s daily tasks is to be a 
Philosopher. Socrates said, “Do not call 
me wise: I am not a wise man, I am 
only a searcher after wisdom.” Confu- 
clus had said virtually the same thing in 
slightly different form. 


On Truth 


Of truth Confucius said: “Truth means 
€ realization of our being; and moral 
ays means the law of our being. Truth 
phon beginning and the end (the sub- 
is ay of existence. Without truth there 
that tho eee It is for this reason 
hag te € moral man values truth. Truth 
ae only the realization of our own 
of al : is that by which things outside 
don s j ave an existence. The realiza- 
resllonts our being is moral sense. — The 
 tellecs ~ of things outside of us is in- 
pre hese, moral sense and intellect, 
€ powers and faculties of our being. 

*y combine the inner and subjective 


and outer or objective use of the power 
of the mind. Therefore with truth every- 
thing done, is right.” 

The great Chinese sage declared that 
“absolute truth is indestructible. Being 
indestructible, it is eternal. Being eter- 
nal it is self-existent. Being self-exist- 
ent, it is infinite. Being infinite it is vast 
and deep. Being vast and deep it is 
transcendental and intelligent. Such be- 
ing the nature of absolute truth, it man- 
ifests itself without being evident; it 
produces effects without action; it ac- 
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Confucers Teaching «nr The Temple 





complishes its ends without being con- 
scious. 

Speaking about pretense, Confucius 
said: “It has not been my lot to see a 
divine man; could I see a princely man, 
that would satisfy me. It has not been 
my lot to see a thoroughly virtuous man; 
could I see a man possessing honesty of 
soul, that would satisfy me. Is it pos- 
sible there should be honesty of soul in 
one who pretend to have what he has 
not; who, when empty, pretends to be 
overflowing; who, when in want, pre- 
tends to be in affluence?” 

Confucius was once asked: “What 
must a man do in order to be considered 
distinguished?” The master replied: 
“What do you mean by the term dis- 
tinguished?” The disciple said: “I 
mean one whose fame fills both his own 


private circle and the stage at large.” ~~ 


The master answered him by saying: 
“That is notoriety, not distinction. The 
man of true distinction is simple, honest, 
and a lover of justice and duty. He 
weighs men’s words and observes the ex- 
pression of their faces. He is anxious to 
put himself below others. Such a one 
is truly distinguished in his private and 
public life. As to the man who is merely 
much talked about, he puts on an appear- 
ance of charity and benevolence, but his 
actions belie it. He is self-satisfied and 
has no misgivings. Neither in private 
nor in public life does he achieve more 
than notoriety.” 


Nobility of Character 


Probably no philosopher in either an- 
cient or modern times has written with 
more clarity and understanding about 
character than has Confucius. “The 
higher type of man,” he said, “makes a 
sense of duty the groundwork of his 
character, blends wth it in action a 
sense of harmonious proportion, mani- 
fests it in a sense of unselfishness, and 
perfects it by the addition of sincerity 
and truth. Then indeed is he a noble 
character. The higher type of man seeks 
all that he wants in himself; the inferior 
man seeks all that he wants from others. 
The higher type of man is firm but not 
quarrelsome; sociable but not clannish. 


The wise man does not esteem a person 
more highly because of what he says; 
neither does he-undervalue what is said 
because of the person who says it. Is 
not a sage one who neither anticipates 
deceit nor suspects bad faith in others, 
yet is prompt to detect them when they 
appear.” 
The Power of Example 

The master, being confronted with the 
problem of settling among some Eastern 
savage tribes, was giving it deep thought 
when he was asked by some one: “How 
can you? They are savages.” The mas- 
ter replied: “If a higher type of men 
dwelt in their midst, how could their 
savage condition last ?” 

Here are some points enunciated by 
the Chinese sage which he said the noble 
man observes. He desires to see clearly, 
to hear distinctly, to be kindly in his 
looks, respectful in his demeanor, con- 
scientious in his speech, earnest in his 
affairs; when in doubt, he is careful to 
inquire; when in anger, he thinks of the 
consequences; when offered an oppor- 
tunity for gain, he thinks only of his 
duty. 

Following are some of the thoughts of 
Confucius which have had wide currency 
through the centuries: 

He who is able to get to the bottom 
of the law of his being will be able to 
get to the bottom of the law of being of 
other men. He who is able to get to the 
bottom of the law of being of men will 
be able to get to the bottom of the laws 
of physical nature. He who is able to 
get to the bottom of the laws of physical 
nature will be able to influence the 
forces of creation of the universe. He 
who can influence the forces of creation 
of the universe is one with the powers 
of the universe. 


Truth and Knowledge 


The next order of the process of man’s 
mind is to attain to the apprehension of 
a particular branch of knowledge. In 
every particular branch of knowledge 
there is truth. Where there is truth, 
there is substance. Where there is sub- 
stance, there is reality. Where there is 
reality, there is intelligence.. Where 
there is intelligence, there. is power. 
Where there is power, there is influence. 
Where there is influence, there is cre- 
ative power. It is only he who possesses 
absolute truth in the world who can 
create, 

It is an attribute of the possession of 
absolute truth to be able to foreknow. 
When happiness or calamity is about to 
come, it can be known _ beforehand. 
When it is good, it can be known be- 
forehand. When it is evil, it can also 
be known beforehand. Therefore. he 
who possesses absolute truth is like a 
spiritual being. 

Noble natures want to live too high, 
high above their moral ordinary self; 
and ignoble natures do not live high 
enough, i. e., not up to their moral or- 
dinary true self. 

Force of character is a wonderful 
thing. Wherefore the man with the true 
force of moral character is one who is 
easy and accommodating and yet with- 
out weakness or indiscrimination. How 
unflinchingly firm he is in his strength! 
He is independent without any bias. 
When there is moral social order in the 
country, if he. enters public life he does 
not change from what he was when in 
retirement. When there is no moral so- 
cial order in the country he holds on his 
way without changing even unto death. 
How unflinchingly firm is he in his 
strength. 


Understanding the Moral Law 


“There are certain things in the moral 
life of a man which should be carried 
out. To serve my father as I would ex- 
pect my son to serve me. To act toward 
my elder brother as I would expect my 
younger brother to act toward me. To 


be the first to behave toward friends as 
I would expect them to behave toward 
me,” said the philosopher. 

On Goodness 


Replying to a question from Yen 
Yuan about goodness, Confucius said: 

“The subdual of self, and reversion to 
the natural laws governing conduct—this 
is true goodness. If a man can for the 
space of one day subdue his selfishness 
and revert to natural laws, the whole 
world will call him good. True goodness 
springs from a man’s heart. How can 
it depend on other men?” The disciple 
then said: “Kindly tell me the practical 
rule to be deduced from this.” The mas- 
ter’s reply was: “Do not use your eyes, 
your ears, your power of speech or your 
faculty of movement without obeying the 
inner law of self-control.” 

In the discharge of the ordinary duties 
of life and in the exercise of care in 
ordinary conversation, whenever there is 
shortcoming, never fail to strive for im- 
provement, and when there is much to 
be said, always say less than what is 
necessary; words having respect to ac- 
tions and actions having respect to 
words. Is it not just this thorough gen- 
uineness and absence of pretense which 
characterizes the moral man? 


On Self-Control 


The moral man conforms himself to 
his life circumstances. In a high position 
he does not domineer over his subordi- 
nates. In a subordinate position he does 
not court the favors of his superiors. 
He puts in order his own personal con- 
duct and seeks nothing from others; 
hence he has no complaint to make. He 
complains not against God nor rails 
against man. 

In the practice of archery we have 
something resembling the principle in a 
man’s moral life. When the archer misses 
the center of the target he turns round 
and seeks for the cause.of his failure 
within himself. 

It is only the man with the most per- 
fect divine moral nature who is able to 
combine in himself quickness of appre- 
hension, intelligence, insight, and under- 
standing: qualities necessary for the ex- 
ercise of command; magnanimity, gener- 
osity, benignity and gentleness: qualities 
necessary for the exercise of patience; 
originality, energy, strength of character, 
and determination: qualities necessary 
for the exercise of endurance; dignity, 
noble seriousness, order, and regularity: 
qualities necessary for the exercise of 
self-respect, grace, method, delicacy and 
lucidity: qualities necessary for the ex- 
ercise of critical judgment. 

Some one asked Confucius what he 
considered shameful. The master replied: 
“When good government prevails in a 
state, to be thinking only of one’s sal- 
ary; and when bad government prevails, 
to be thinking only of one’s salary: this 
is shameful.” 

Another person asked the master: 
“What do you say of the principle that 
injury should be recompensed with kind- 
ness?” His reply was: “With what, 
then, will you recompense kindness? 
Recompense injury with justice, and 
recompense kindness with kindness.” 


Scholarship 


Confucius, himself a great scholar, was 
deeply interested in everything that con- 
cerned scholarship and learning. Among 
some of the wise things that he said 
are the following: 

“The capacity for knowledge of the 
inferior man is small and easily filled up; 
the intelligence of the superior man is 
deep and not easily satisfied. 

“Tt matters not what you learn; but 
when you once learn a thing, you must 
never give it up until you have mastered 
it. It matters not what you inquire into; 
but when you inquire into a thing, you 
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What’s Summer To A Live Agency 


Lawrence Priddy’s Remarkable June Record Of Twenty-six Paid For Cases, Totalling 
$1,350,000, And No Declinations; Tells How Two Of These 
Cases Were Closed 


F ¥ 
What’s all this talk we hear about many of the most important offices in tional banks and upon whom I had al- “I dropped everything else and tele. of 
agents loafing in the summer because so the Wall Street district; is the insur- ready placed some fourteen policies phoned for an examiner to come to his #™ clav 
seat cial: is tie ie mae ae confidant of many prominent men through a period of fifteen years for a place of business. Within a short time cies 
ee * idl : gent, in the city, and has had the prestige of total of more than $200,000. About two he was examined; I had another exan- 

no matter how competent, can’t find peo- writing many of the city’s leaders. He years ago we last discussed his life in- imation made in the afternoon of the age 
ple in their offices or homes long enough is the man who handled the insurance surance problem and he actually ‘sold same day, and was fortunate in having ten 
to write them. of the late President Theodore Roose- me’ the idea that he should not buy any _ the policy issued and delivered to him a whi 
And, also, what is the truth in that talk velt. When the month was up and Mr. more life insurance. He is married and 4:45 o’clock in the afternoon. pan 
that contests, testimonial campaigns and Priddy counted up the score he found has no children and ample provision had “Considering the medical history of | 
other special efforts are not especially de- that he had secured twenty-six applica- already been made for his wife. Early this case and the other facts I regard ifm P°" 
sirable because the agent lets down af- tions from twenty-six individuals of a in June when I was passing through the as one of the most interesting cases of ben 
total of $1,360,000. bank . — is an officer he sreres my a It was a case of stick miu 

. me and, much to my surprise, told me ing on the job every minute. 

Premiums Were $60,000 that he was having A new will drawn; ‘a aii : Ab a , ie 

The unique feature of the effort was that he was establishing some trusts; ibis re es — 

that each policy was issued, every one and that he had about made up his mind “Another June case: There is a ma ear 

was placed, and each was paid for. Or- to buy $100,000 new insurance. He _ in this town who for many years wasi dis 

dinarily, an agent of the best caliber asked that I see him about a week hence. very successful business man. In his ary 


may have from 15 to 20% of all busi- Upon that occasion I had a brief talk business he amassed a large fortune ani h 
ness submitted declined, but he had the with him, but did not secure his appli- he has set up trusts for his wife ani _ 
good fortune not to have any of this cation. I made several attempts to write cach of his four children and his thre tha 
business declined. One application was this case without success and he finally grandchildren. Retiring some ten years pro 
for $150,000; nine were for $100,000 each, told me that upon more mature: reflec- ago from all active business he now 








reli 
and the total premiums on the business tion he had about concluded not to take gives his entire time to a notable charity 1 
ran slightly more than $60,000. the insurance. in which he is keenly interested. Fo 

The Gold Book asked Mr. Priddy to “Returning to the office I decided to several years he has been the president fav 
tell it the story of which was the most write him a letter, setting forth the best of that institution and for two or three con 
“interesting case” during the month. arguments I had why he should come to years past I have tried in a half-hearted unt 
“Practically all of these cases were in- my way of thinking. That letter was sort of way to get him to buy some aé- abi 

teresting,” was his comment. “Certainly delivered by hand. It reached him be-_ ditional life insurance. He has often toll d 
any case of $100,000 or more is always fore noon on a Friday morning and had me that he carried a ‘very large lin¢ ef 
interesting to an agent because of the the result of his calling me on the tele- and knowing that this man dealt in bg tin 
commission involved, if for no other rea- phone and asking that I come over to figures I assumed that he was insurel tha 
son, but there are two cases included in his place of business. for a million or two. However, in thi jf 

this group that were of particular inter- “‘T am sailing for Europe tomorrow month of June I finally got him to sig : 
est because of the facts which I will morning at 9 o'clock,’ he said. ‘Your an application and submit to a medica = 
relate briefly. letter has convinced me. If you can se- examination without binding himself # ns 
“One of these had to do with a man cure this insurance for me and deliver any way. car 
who is an officer of one of the great na- the policy today I'll take it!’ “From his application I learned thi at; 

he had only about $130,000 insurance it 
biog this fact oe me I nec “ 

‘ee ittle more interested in the case a 
LAWRENCE PRIDDY went after the man somewhat _ hardet int 
: In due course the policy was issued bi Th 
terwards and sometimes never catches the man told me that upon careful com de 
up again. 


sideration he would not buy addition 
The experience of Lawrence Priddy teeurance. Be alec tchd sus that aT 


of the New York Life in New York in 9 five or six years ago he had taken the ryi 
writing nearly a million and a half last ‘ emo cash value on $400,000 insurance becausfim ad 
June and his work in keeping up a good he felt he did not need it. 1 
pace since then will give plenty of food “T at once concluded that the only wa 





for thought to the persons who ask both . . ; ee ‘ for me to sell my policy was to stred the 
encetidan whith ave Sound-in the Lote Franchises with a company like Fidelity Mutual offer highly ais. tats vabinlen wo des cha 
ductory paragraphs of this article. : She = hich h sted afl 
ac doce coed ok a ie oe desirable opportunities for a wider and more profitable field of which he -s particularly interes a ha 
c . 7 r to name that institution as _ the sis 
garded —S crapaeegan “er ahs recon action. Fidelity has some territory open. . ficiary of the policy. I had two logy 

ane tye rth rape ; if talks with him about the probable i 
fully solicited, quickly written, for large ture of the institution in ‘ec of hi cal 
amounts and then followed through to You may be the man. death and at the conclusion of the sm be 
the mailing to the company of the check. ond interview I had his check {@ thi 

What Inspired Mr. Priddy ara ne : a er $5,535.” 
Mr. Priddy’s special June exertion was Fidelity originated the disability provision, the double benefit i 
: } h f : : 

pat te Sone Se ee feature and the “Income for Life” plan. Jt operates in fort A Modern Carlyle 
the New York Life gave to Darwin P. p pe y , ge 
Kingsley who was elected president of states, including New York, on a full level net premium basis John Carlyle of the Chicago Dail ‘ 
> the New York Life on June 17, 1907. e . News” says that insurance mer furni de 
It was a double commemoration of Mr. with more than $70,000,000 in assets and over $355,000,000 the world vision when it has none of May 
Kingley’s twentieth anniversary as head : af own. Here are some other observati0l cas 
of the New York Life and to celebrate insurance in Force. made by Mr. Carlyle: wh 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Insurance agents give us op) ortuml an 
new home office building of the New which every man ought to crav of p ie 

York Life which will cover the entire : ; viding in a sensible and comparative 

block formerly occupied by historic More than 36,000 direct leads a year inexpensive manner for our old age ® 
Madison Square Garden. The officers : for those dependent upon us. ; 
and directors of the New b-eugl Life from Head Office lead service. There are people who have no ee sid 
thought it would be eminently fitting pendent upon them. They are the™ sti 
if a ‘special effort were made to obtain happy people of the world. Do 
an unusually large volume of new busi- Insurance- salesmen can do little ® int 
aide astey Cree inde ae THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE oe ee 
£ icy . ’ $ é wi [ 

a matter of record that this contest had and ho nd pl d ns, the 
an prsena appeal to the production INSURANCE COMPANY scaiucl. anaes Ps Jorg ico ve 
forces as they wrote a_ tremendous " 2 He commands the respect oi all! in 
volume. ; Philadelphia fools. th 
soil boas naa Ge eae d oo eee ee 
monia Vv greate Mr. ; ; wor IV 
Priddy and he started out to overtop ner Walter LeMar Talbot, President mea: on d tio 
of the month’s experiences he has ha e may well approach all men ‘ act 
in the twenty-seven years of his activi- dently. He may rest serene in the? tol 
ties with the company. lief that he is useful and that he his 
Mr. Priddy had an unusual field in making life increasingly liveable for int 








which to work as he has the entre in \ 





large number of persons. 
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Claim Aspects Of Total Permanent Disability 


By ROBERT K. METCALF 


Manager, Claim Department, Connecticut General 


The increasingly broad interpretation 
of the “Permanent Total Disability” 
clause in the older editions of Life poli- 
cies and the great liberality in cover- 
age as the clause is now ordinarily writ- 
ten is reflected in the number of items 
which come to the attention of the com- 
panies’ claim departments. The first ex- 
periments which incorporated disability 
benefits and relief from payment of pre- 
miums were made with considerable ap- 
prehension and consequently the utmost 
caution was observed. In handling the 
earlier claims, the term “permanent total 
disability” was given its exact diction- 
ary definition. The determination as to 
whether an individual qualified under 
that type of clause was largely a medical 
proposition and, therefore, the claim man 
relied greatly on medical opinion. 

These early experiments met with 
favor, and stimulated by competition, the 
companies began to develop the idea, 
until we now see “total permanent dis- 
ability” in some instances so liberally 
defined that it will apply to any con- 
tinuous total disability which lasts more 
than fourteen days. In other words the 
life companies have now been brought 
into the field of non-cancelable disability 
insurance. Since this coverage is non- 
cancelable, making recurrent claims a rel- 
atively common experience, and because 
it generally extended to age sixty, a 
claim may run either continuously or 
intermittently over a period of years. 
This not only entails the payment of in- 
demnity greatly in excess of the face of 
the policy itself, but necessitates the car- 
tying of tremendous claim reserves in 
addition to the required policy reserves. 

When you compare the foregoing with 
the increasingly rapid growth in the 
number of such claims presented, we 
have a problem that calls for close analy- 
sis. The claim department cannot con- 
trol the number of notices received nor 
can it regulate the reserve that has to 
be set up. It can, however, do three 
things: 

First, ascertain the validity of each 
claim ; 


Second, follow it carefully and intelli- 
gently during the course of disability; 

Third, consider and act so that the 
decision will be thoroughly equitable to 
all parties concerned in those special 
cases involving uncertain diagnoses or 
Where actual total disability has ceased 
and the individual has taken up some 
form of work as a rehabilitative measure. 


Total Disability Question 


_At this point it would be well to con- 
Sider briefly the question of what con- 
stitutes actual total disability. I pro- 
Pose to do this briefly because to go 
_ a detailed study of all that has 
written on the subject and to cite 
€ cases which have been adjudicated 
on this particular point would turn this 
Paper into a legal treatise which is not 
é any way its purpose. That phase of 
e — has been most ably discussed 
ty endell M. Strong in an exhaus- 
mi Teview of all the cases on this ques- 
etl i a paper appearing in the “Trans- 
a of the Actuarial Society” for Oc- 
ber, 1925; and by Henry C. Bates in 
no comprehensive analysis regarding the 

€rpretation of total disability present- 


ed in a paper read to this association 
at its meeting in 1925. 

While the different states interpret the 
phrase “total disability” with varying de- 
grees of liberality, it can be said with a 
fair degree of safety that an individual 
is so disabled when he is incapacitated 
by injury or disease from performing 
substantially all the duties of any occu- 
pation which he could do under normal 
circumstances. 

Although we are concerned with all 
types of permanent total disability 
claims, many of them, by reason of their 
definiteness, do not offer the claim man 
a particularly broad field in which to 
exercise the scope of his imagination or 
his ingenuity; but a careful follow-up of 
all cases will show from time to time 
that certain claims can be transferred 
from the hopeless class into what we 
might call the hopeful category. The 
question is what to do with those claims 
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with which it looks as though some- 
thing might be accomplished. 
Points to Consider 

First, both the insured and the com- 

pany are mutually interested in effect- 


ing a recovery at as early a date as 


possible; 

Second, it would be improper to allow 
indemnity in cases where disability has 
extended beyond a reasonable length of 
time and where, in the opinion of spe- 
cialists, a recovery would be txpected. 

Bearing the foregoing in mind, we can 
return to a consideration of the claim 
aspect of establishing with adequate evi- 
dence a policyholder’s disability. The 
claims that are presented will fall into 
the following classifications: 

First, where the insured has a defi- 
nitely diagnosed condition requiring in- 
stitutional care, such as active tubercu- 
losis or most types of insanity; 

Second, where the cause of disability 
has been accurately determined by com- 
petent physicians but hospitalization or 
institutional supervision is unnecessary, 
such as diabetes, certain cardiac disturb- 
ances or the loss of limbs or sight; 

Third, and in this class a large per- 
centage of claims will be included, those 
obscure disabilities in which no defi- 
nite diagnosis has been made, or where 
there is sufficient reason to question the 
diagnosis. 

Type of Cases 


The first type of case is the simplest 
to determine, for it is assumed that all 
companies writing this type of business 


have certain forms which they require 
to be completed by a disabled policy- 
holder and his attending physician. Pro- 
vided a claimant is in a recognized hos- 
pital or sanitarium and the policy is not 
contestable, there will be little need to 
question the attending physician’s state- 
ment, for in such classes of disability as 
were mentioned as falling in that cate- 
gory, the doctors connected with the 
establishment will be specialists in the 
line of the particular disease. No report 
need be called for by the company doc- 
tor. The reason for this is that the 
usual company examiner is not a special- 
ist, so that his opinion in institutional 
cases is of no special value. 


The second class presents a slightly 
different problem, for here, in addition 
to the attending physicians’ opinion, it is 
essential to have the diagnosis substanti- 
ated by a company examiner. This ex- 
aminer need not necessarily be one of 
the company’s regular staff for, for pur- 
poses of accurate diagnosis in many 
cases, it will be advisable to employ a 
recognized specialist in the type of dis- 
ease with which the insured is suffer- 
ing. This will entail more expense to the 
company, but inasmuch as we are look- 
ing for as accurate information as is 
available, the increased allowance in 
medical fees is justified. Such a doctor 
may properly charge as much as $50 
for a single examination. With all claims, 
no matter into what class they may ulti- 
mately fall, the importance of securing 
complete data as regards the present 
condition, prognosis and etiology, cannot 
be over-estimated. The last is of spe- 
cial importance where the insurance is 
still within the contestable period. 


In the foregoing classes, if we rule 
out those cases where the question of 
history is significant, the claim man’s 
work is simplified and he is in a posi- 
tion to come to a prompt and fair deci- 
sion if he has secured his information 
from competent authorities. Based on 
this information, the claimant either 
qualifies for benefits according to a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the policy pro- 
visions or he does not. 


The third type of case is the one that 
warrants our special attention and pre- 
sents a most interesting field. Assistance 
by a home office doctor can be made 
more effective by his reviewing all 
claims and particularly those where dis- 
ability is extended beyond three months. 
He is in a position to secure desired in- 
formation from doctors throughout the 
country by the greater entree that one 
professional man has with another. He 
can do especially important work in mak- 
ing trips inte the field to examine 
claimants and to confer with their at- 
tending physicians. This is not necessa- 
rily on account of any greater medical 
knowledge he may have than field ex- 
aminers but because of his continual con- 
tact with claims he thoroughly appre- 
ciates the insurance aspect of the situa- 
tion. 


Uncertain Diagnosis 


In the case of an uncertain diagnosis, 
the employment of a specialist has 
come to be regarded as essential by 
companies handling a large volume of 
these claims. Occasionally an examina- 
tion by a recognized authority can be 
coupled with the recommendatfon of 
treatment distinctly beneficial to all con- 
cerned. An individual without large 
funds at his disposal may hesitate to 
spend anywhere from fifty to five hun- 
dred dollars for a single examination, 
but will be content with the opinion 
given him by less expensive, and in the 
majority of cases, less experienced doc- 
tors. The company, however, realizing 


its potential liability, will many times 
find it advisable to assume such an ex- 
pense with the result that in many in- 
stances, the insured will be benefitted 
and the insurer be thousands of dollars 
the gainer by. so doing. 

I have in mind the case of a man 
who had a slight hemiplegia, just enough 
to draw down the corner of his mouth 
and give a thickness to his speech. He 
was a man who had been very active in 
business but who had been under con- 
siderable financial stress so in conse- 
quence his nerves were far from being 
in their normal condition. This coupled 
with his slight apoplectic stroke entirely 
incapacitated him. There was also pre- 
vailing a heart disturbance, and in order 
to get at the correct diagnosis the at- 
tending physician, who was a reputable 
doctor, had a cardiogram made at the 
laboratory. 

The cardiogram showed an auricular 
fibrillation and gave a record of a very 
bad heart. In consequence the physician 
prescribed absolute rest and the patient 
very faithfully followed this advice. 

This disabled individual carried con- 
siderable non-cancelable disability insur- 
ance and upon a presentation of his 
claim substantiated by the medical evi- 
dence submitted, payments were allowed. 
In addition to the non-cancelable pol- 
icy, he had in connection with his life 
insurance, disability provisions stipulat- 
ing that benefits would be payable in 
the event of a permanent total disability 
In order to determine this question, if 
possible, it was suggested and agreed 
to by the insured that he go to the Mayo 
clinic as a patient of his own physician 
but at the expense of the insuring com- 
pany. 

Clinical Findings 


The clinical findings were absolutely 
contrary to those shown by the cardio- 
gram. In fact the man was found to be 
almost organically perfect. When this 
report came from the clinic the doctor 
was very much exercised and insisted on 
verifying it, and did so. The fact of the 
matter was that through an error at the 
laboratory the cardiogram was improp- 
erly marked and our man got the bad 
heart and the person whose true picture 
it was evidently got the good heart. 

This man went to the clinic on the 
20th of October, returned to work on 
the first of November and has been 
working ever since, and is in perfect 
health. 

The prescribing of a course of treat- 
ment to be followed is going one step 
further, and while there are no provi- 
sions in any of the standard contracts 
allowing the company to insist on any 
particular treatment, an insured will 
oftentimes appreciate the advantages of 
following recommendations along this 
line provided the expense does not have 
to be met by him. Here again it is a 
speculation as to the result, but should 
it prove favorable, both he and the com- 
pany have profited by reason of it. 

In logical sequence, the second major 
point to be discussed in dealing with 
the claim aspects of “total permanent 
disability” is that of the procedure in- 
volved in following these claims care- 
fully and intelligently during the course 
of disability. Once the case is on the 
books as an approved claim, it should 
be followed with the utmost care ir- 
respective of the cause of disability, for 
certain individuals once they have been 
placed upon the company’s indemnity 
payroll consider themselves life pen- 
sioners regardless of the progress of 
their cases. It is recommended that a 
statement from the claimant be secured 
at intervals certifying to a continuance 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Follow The Rules 


By RALPH ENGELSMAN 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Someone once said: “It isn’t so much 
what you say, but how you say it.” 

Nowhere, perhaps, is that statement 
more applicable than to the average life 
insurance man. 

The proverbial “Life Insurance Pest” 
is simply any one of us who presents 
life insurance in the same method and 
in the same language that it has been 
presented for the last fifty years. This 
pest has not become a legend as some 
would have us believe. He still exists 
and persists in large numbers. Poor 
fellows, they mean well, but alas; they 
are bores. They have no repartee. 


The Same Thing to Offer 


All of we insurance men have pre- 
cisely the same thing to offer. Most of 
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us usually use the same underlying rea- 
sons to bring our interview to a success- 
ful conclusion, but, alas, again, so many 
agents tell the story in precisely the 
same old words that the public begins 
to look on them as nuisances instead of 
benefactors. And all because they have 
no repartee. ; 


How can we learn to say the right 
thing at the right time in the right place 
when selling life insurance ? 

How can ‘we present the very same 
idea that has been presented so often 
in such a different light that it will be- 
come intensely interesting? 


How can we answer objections so that 
they will remain answered and yet leave 
the prospect feeling perfectly at ease? 


How can we give our interview some 
life, some pep, and yet get the life in- 
surance idea over; 

In other words, is there some way of 
developing a life insurance repartee? 

It is very difficult to discuss the es- 
sence of such an indefinite thing as good 
business conversation, particularly in an 
article as brief as this one, so the writer 
is simply going to mention a few points 





that may help the reader help himself 
in developing an easy, interesting style 
of dealing with life insurance problems. 


Be Definite 

1. Talk only items of your prospect’s 
interests. Remember he is mostly inter- 
ested in what he is doing, has done. Say 
things definitely. For example, he natu- 
rally’ responds better to a mention of 
“Your boy John” than to a general dis- 
sertation on a college education for 
“boys.” The mere mentioning of the 
word “John” will help make the sale in- 
teresting to him. 

Old stuff, probably, but why don’t you 
use it? 

Of course, talking in terms of your 
client’s interests requires a great deal 
of detailed prospecting but you must 
realize that this is necessary if you even 
hope to appear different in the eyes of 
any given individual. For, how can you 
say or do the usual unless you know 
what your prospect considers usual. 

Don’t Be Vague 


2. Prepare your sale and concentrate 
on what you are doing. Most men who 
have the reputation of having nimble 
minds have simply developed the art of 
listening attentively so that they are able 
to answer quickly and pointedly. Often 
we find ourselves unable to do this be- 
cause we have let our minds wander 
and before we can attempt to answer 
our prospect, we have first to try to re- 
construct what we have just heard to get 
its full meaning. Frequently, too, we 
ar.swer before thinking in the hope that 
our mental gymnastics will pass unno- 
ticed. 

Result: Vagueness and often chaos. 

3. Answer objections without antag- 
onizing your prospect, without even in- 
ferring the slightest criticism. 

For instance, suppose your prospect 
says, “My wife objects to my taking 
this insurance.” 

In answering this objection, the usual 
agent probably would criticize the wife’s 
attitude. Your answer, on the other 
hand, could be something like this. 

“IT know, so does mine—women are 
so unselfish that they would rather have 
us enjoy our money while we live than 
collect on our death and it might be 
perfectly fair for them to make the 
sacrifice too—if—it weren’t for the chil- 
dren.” 

The fact that you have put yourse!f 
in his own position refutes any suspicion 
of a superior attitude and incidentally, 
you have pictured his wife as a martyr 
and not as a shrew. 


Be Positive 

4. «Use positive thoughts. People are 
neither interested nor pleased with 
gloomy tales. Tell them what can be 
accomplished by taking life insurance— 
not of the difficulties to be encountered 
if they fail to do so. As an illustration, 
if you are selling an old age policy, 


(Continued on page 8&2) 
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Business Insurance In Chicago 


Some of the cleverest insurance agents in America are in the Darby A. Day 
agency of the Union Central Life in Chicago, which is one of the most successful 
agencies in the world. Darby A. Day has been very much on the insurance map 
since he began to pile up a volume of at least one million a month paid for business 


some years ago in Chicago. 


Mr. Day is about to put into operation a co-operative general agency in which 
the members of the sales force will participate in the profits of the agency. The 
experiment will be watched with great interest all over the country. The agency 
occupies an entire floor in a new bank building, and Mr. Day is gathering the most 


complete library in America. 


The agency has meeting rooms, individual offices 


for many agents and various other accessories. 


Mr. Day is frankly out to build up the largest general agency in America in 
point of volume, and already has made a fine start since taking the reins of the 


Union Central Life in Chicago. 


Three of the principal men in the agency, Byron C. Howes, J. W. Hiestand and 
S. Rains Wallace, all of whom have had considerable success in business insurance, 
were asked by The Gold Book if they would not discuss that topic for this issue. 


Their articles follow: 


Minimizing. Man Power Loss 
By J. W. HIESTAND 


The value of business insurance was 
practically unknown until a compara- 
tively few years ago. As time passed, 
the business man became aware of its 
necessity. 

Even today a very small percentage of 
life underwriters have entered this 
branch of selling, possibly for two rea- 
sons. 

1. It is more difficult to present a 
proposition to a body of men than deal- 
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sited with an individual. In the presenta- 
tion of a plan to a group of men there 
1S usually at least one man who does 
not approve of the necessity of business 
insurance in the concern in which he has 
an interest. In many instances, the man 
who js opposed to the plan is uninsur- 
able. This has been true in several cases 
that I have solicited. 

2. A lack of knowledge of the value 
of Business Insurance. A man who spe- 
“alizes in this form of insurance must 


od thorough and complete under- 
va ing of the attributes of Business 
erga He should know that the suc- 
‘ Ot the one man enterprise is based 
Pon the personality and ability of the 


owner. Should he die, his personality, 
ability, and influence is removed—and 
that removal will cause temporary, pos- 
sibly destruction, of his business. 


Corporations and Partnerships 


In a partnership, the value of business 
insurance is needed more, as there are 
two lines that must be considered. For 
example, we will consider what happens 
when a partner dies. The business is 
dissolved and the surviving partner as- 
sumes title to the partnership and is 
liable for any outstanding or accrued 
debts of the partnership. The executors 
or administrators of the deceased part- 
ner have the right to demand the liqui- 
dation of the partnership and immediate 
settlement with deceased estate. It is 
possible that the survivor cannot meet 
the financial demands upon which he 
may be called, he may secure a new 
partner with sufficient cash, or go into 
receivership. At this time, banks usually 
call their loans, creditors demand pay- 
ment of all outstanding bills and many 
customers that had been served by the 
partnership are making contracts and 


purchasing merchandise from the part-. 


nership’s competitors. 

It may be true, also, that the deceased 
partner was the guiding genius of the 
concern; it was his personality and abil- 
ity that built up the business; and he 
was the person who furnished the credit 
of the partnership. 

In a corporation, personal liability is 
eliminated. However, the death of a 
principal officer, who has supplied the 
brain power, human element, and finan- 
cial ability, may cause the concern to 
—— completely overwhelmed by his 
oss. 

Regardless of whether it be a one man 
enterprise, partnership or corporation, 
all danger may be eliminated by busi- 
ness insurance. This form of insurance 
will riot cure all the ills, but it will mini- 
mize the loss of man power. The pro- 
ceeds of policies will supply sufficient 
money to employ men to take the place 
of the deceased, and it certainly will not 
lessen the credit standing of the con- 
cern. 

Thus we find that Business Insurance 
fills an equally-important place in every 
type of business enterprise; and the 
constantly increasing roll of enterprises 
that have availed themselves of these 
benefits is evidence that it is meeting 
the needs of the entire business world in 

a most acceptable manner. 


Selling An Architect 


By BYRON C. HOWES 


A life underwriter who does not apply 
a scientific treatment of life values to 
his prospects’ problems is overlooking, in 
my estimation, the most convincing ar- 
gument for life insurance. Particularly is 
this so of business insurance, as the 
average successful business man is realiz- 








BYRON C. HOWES 


ing more and more the value of the per- 
sonal equation in his business. 

The treatment of life values can be ap- 
plied to every business case with which 
we come in contact—in one phase or an- 
other—and it is only for us to learn 
enough about the individual ‘business 
with which we happen to -be dealing, 
and the part which the principal men in 
the business play in its affairs, in order 
to be able to intelligently point out a 
comparison of the life values involved 
with the property values involved. This 
comparison is bound to be preponder- 
ously in our favor, inasmuch as the life 
values of the men in charge of the busi- 
ness are so vital to its welfare that when 
a comparison is made between these val- 
ues-which we seldom find insured—and 
the property values—which are always 
insured, the necessity of indemnity 
against the loss of these life values is 
apparent. 

The application of this same principle 
to the affairs of a well-to-do business 
man of Chicago resulted in “an exceed- 
ingly profitable sale not long ago. I 
called one morning, on appointment, 
upon the senior partner of a large archi- 
tectural firm in this city, and, after the 
usual formal greetings, said: 

“Mr. (we will call him Brown) I have 
not talked with you for some time, and 
I was wondering the other day just what 
shape your affairs were in at this time.” 


A Property Owner 
His reply was, substantially, as fol- 
lows: 


“Well, Howes, I am in pretty fair 
shape now. J own the corner of A and 
B Streets which I have leased for 99 


years at a rental of $5,000, and another 
piece at the corner of C and D Streets, 
which I have leased for fifty years at 
a rental of $8,000. I also own the prop- 
erty at No. & West G Street, which is 
leased for 99 years at a rental of $7,000; 
so that if anything happens to me, Mrs. 
Brown will have an income of $20,000 
per year for as long as she lives and 
propably much longer. As you know, I 
also have $80,000 of life insurance, which 
is sufficient to pay the inheritance taxes 
and administration costs on my estate, 
and if Mrs. Brown can’t live on this in- 
come, there is something wrong. 

“IT have practically retired from the 
business here, except in an advisory ca- 
pacity, but my partners have agreed to 
pay me a salary of $15,000 per year as 
long as I live. So that I feel that I am 
well taken care of for as long as either 
Mrs. Brown or I will live; and inas- 
much as my children are all grown and 
kappily married, I feel that what they 
will eventually get from the estate is 
all that I am called upon to provide.” 

My response to this was: “How much 
is your interest in the business, worth 
to your family in event of your death? 
I assume that your partnership agree- 
ment provides that in event of your 
death, the surviving partners are to pay 
your estate a stipulated amount for your 
interest ?” : 

He said: “Yes, in event of my death 
my family will receive $100,000 for my 
interest in the business, to be paid within 
twelve months following my death.” 


Had Earned a Lifetime Interest 


“Well, Mr. Brown,” I replied, “I feel 
that your family is very fortunately sit- 
uated indeed, and I can’t see any pos- 
sible chance of their being deprived of 
at least a very comfortable income 
should you pass out. However, I would 
like to point out to you one phase of 
the matter which I feel you have not 
perhaps considered. This business is 
paying you, for the balance of your life, 
$15,000 per year. You have practically 
retired from business; therefore, in the 
opinion of your partners you have 
earned, because of your years of effort 
in building up the business, the income 
which they have consented to pay you 
for the balance of your life. Should 
anything happen to you, however, this 
income ceases. In other words, the $15,- 
000 per year is not projected to your 
family. $15,000 per year, capitalized at 
5%, equals $300,000, for which your fam- 
ily will receive in event of your death 
only $100,000 as your interest in the bus- 
iness. Why should they be deprived of 
the $200,000 difference?” 

This brought a question from him: 
“Mr. Howes, I can’t afford to carry that 
much additional insurance; but how 
much would $100,000 cost me?” - 

I told him that I couldn’t tell him 
exactly, but that inasmuch as he was 
65 years of age, the approximate cost, 
providing he was in good health, would 
be about 714%, but that if he would 
let me have him examined, I could tell 
him exactly. 


The Sale 


An appointment was made, and—as a 
result of the interview—I delivered $100,- 
000 to him, $75,000 to the firm on his 
life, and $50,000 to the firm on the life 
of a younger partner, with premiums to- 
taling approximately $15,000. 

This case is cited merely to show one 
application of the treatment of life in 
both personal and business insurance. A 
close study of this subject will open in- 
numerable avenues of approach to men 
otherwise “not interested.” 
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Opening Up New Avenues 


By S. RAINS WALLACE 


The sale of business insurance for 
either corporate or partnership purposes 
should be consummated more through 
direction and co-operation than by di- 
rect selling methods. 


My meaning is that once interest in 
the purchase of insurance has been 
aroused the agent should endeavor to 
forget, or, at least ignore, his financial 
and personal interest in the sale of the 
proposal—endeavoring to constitute him- 
self to the extent he may be permitted 
into a member of the firm. 

Looking at the entire matter from the 
standpoint and viewpoint of the pros- 
pect, I have found that real sincere ef- 
fort along this line has been most bene- 
ficial, and has opened up other avenues 
of prospective business. Likewise, if a 
deal is consummated it leaves the agent 
in the position of advisor and gives him 
an insight into the private affairs of the 
concern that will, in all likelihood, re- 
sult in future business as additional re- 
quirements develop. 

This plan will almost invariably elimi- 
nate all, or practically all, competition— 
the cause of more lost business than 
any other one factor. 








S. RAINS WALLACE 








Claim Aspects Total 


Permanent Disability 
(Continued from page 79) 


of his total disability, and medical ex- 
amination be required at least once a 
year unless the claimant is confined in 
a reputable institution. The company 
should further require that the person 
who delivers instalment checks furnish 
the home office with evidence that spe- 
cific inquiry has been made and con- 
tinued total disability established prior 
to the delivery of these checks. The im- 
portance of this can be illustrated by the 
case of a claimant who was pronounced 
incompetent and confined to a state hos- 
pital for the insane. Several premiums 
were waived and it appeared that a per- 
manent total disability existed. Accord- 
ingly the waivers were sent out as they 
became due somewhat as a matter of 
course. Finally one was returned by the 
insured with a statement that he had 
recovered and expected to pay the pre- 
miums himself from that time on. The 
result was fortunate in this particular in- 
stance but the insured might have re- 
tained the special form, which was sent 
to him, and so have been relieved from 
the payment of a premium that very 
properly ought to have been taken care 
of by him. Only by keeping in close 
contact with policyholders drawing bene- 
fits can a company be sure that a claim- 
ant is entitled to the allowance made. 
Cases of Doubt 

There are certain types of cases that 
subsequent to approval admit of doubt 
and, therefore, merit special considera: 
tion at the hands of the claim examiner. 
These can be divided into four general 
classes: 

First, there is the case where there 
has been an actual disability with a pro- 
tracted period of convalescence, and dur- 
ing the latter period the insured appears 
to be fit in every way except he is not 
working. 

The second type is somewhat analo- 
gous and is composed of those individ- 
uals who have had an illness so long 
that they have resigned from active 
business, and have lost the will to work. 

Third are the exaggerated disabilities 
where some slight physical abnormality 
is magnified out of all proportion and 
is regarded by the individual as suffi- 
cient cause for total and absolutely per- 
manent disability. These are the people 
who actually enjoy poor health. 

In the fourth you will find many cases 
that are perfectly legitimate but it is 


equally true you will find many that are 
not. These consist of the claims in- 
volving nervous disorders and they above 
all demand constant observation. If 
supported by competent medical advice, 
it is many times advisable to insist that 
the insured can work’and that indemnity 
can no longer be paid. 


It may be contended by some that 
those are problems of a medical nature 
and that consequently a non-professional 
claim man cannot contribute materially 
to the company’s interest in the consid- 
eration of these items. While we admit 
that the science of medicine in its va- 
rious branches is of paramount impor- 
tance in the diagnosis of disease and in 
the rehabilitation of disabled lives, I 
think it can be said with all respect to 
the profession that it is not an exact 
science so that even the most experi- 
enced doctors may sometimes err in their 
diagnosis and treatment of a particular 
case. It would be impossible for any 
company to write contracts incorporat- 
ing in them the present day disability 
clauses if it were not for the exceeding- 
ly great ability of medical men to eradi- 
cate sources of physical impairment and 
rehabilitate the sufferers, but as it is an 
inexact science, more than one opinion 
on many cases is important, and particu- 
larly so in dealing with neurasthenics. 


Progress of Claims 


As a claim progresses it frequently 
happens that more can be accomplished 
by a successful non-professional indiv- 
ual operating in the role of a compe- 
tent adjuster than by any further medi- 
cal advice or treatment. It is assumed 
that all classes of claims discussed in 
this section have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated subsequent to their presenta- 
tion and the company satisfied regarding 
their legitimacy at the commencement. 

Let us take up in order the four types 
of special claims just outlined and see 
what the claim man can do to insure 
protection of the company’s interests and 
at the same time insure the claimant 
to his satisfaction that he is receiving 
equitable treatment by the company. 

We will consider the first two together 
and they include the case where a real 
disability has existed but where, to all 
outward appearances, the insured is un- 
duly protracting his period of conva- 
lescence and by reason of so doing al- 
leges continued total disability and the 
case where individuals have had an ill- 
ness so long that they have resigned 
from active business. Such claimants are 
apt to be either men well along in years 
who look with favor upon a retirement 


or men whose businesses allow them ta 
be absent for a long period of time 
without causing them any diminution in 
income. With reference to the retiring 
class, it might be of interest to men- 
tion here the English practice with re- 
spect to the allowance of total perma- 
nent disability benefits. 

_ Not long ago in an address given to 
insurance men, an English underwriter 
stated that it was the practice of Eng- 
lish companies to allow disability bene- 
fits only to age 60 or 65, to preclude this 
particular contingency that presents a 
very real problem to most of us. We 
will not grant these benefits to individ- 
uals who have attained ages in excess 
of certain specified limits, but if he has 
become disabled while insured prior to 
that age, I have been unable to find 
any policies written by companies on 
this continent which state that income 
will not be continued until death or 
recovery. 


Need of Specialist 


Iiere again, the recognized specialist 
can often be of assistance to the com- 
pany, for if his examination is essen- 
tially negative and shows the individual 
to be in a reasonably normal condition, 
the company may be conferring a thera- 
peutic benefit in discontinuing any fur- 
ther allowance. This can most success- 
fully be accomplished in direct negotia- 
tion with the insured by a competent 
claim man. 


The same method can be employed 
with those claimants—chiefly owners of 
businesses with independent incomes— 
who may be sufficiently recovered to re- 
sume their executive duties in the early 
part of the winter but who prefer to 
sojourn in the warmer parts of our 
country for the remainder of the win- 
ter. It is not often that you will meet 
with fraudulent attempts to secure com- 
pany funds with this type of risk. Most 
of them honestly believe themselves en- 
titled to indemnity although the amount 
involved may be insignificant as com- 
pared with their total income. 


The third and fourth types can be 
considered together. Backed by as com- 
plete medical information as the claim 
specialist has been able to secure, and 
failing in direct contact with the indi- 
vidual involved, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that good results can be obtained 
by discontinuing benefits and then ne- 
gotiating with the individual into whose 
hands the claimant will very often place 
his case. 

Cases of this character and the be- 
havior of the individuals involved are 
linked up with the type of therapeutic 
measure employed. Most of them will 
have so far recovered as to be able to 
do something of a constructive nature. 
In the majority of cases this will be in 
the line of their former occupation but 
in some instances it will not. Both, how- 
ever, are very generally remunerative. 
To what extent should the company that 
has been allowing disability benefits con- 
tinue to grant them to a claimant who 
has recovered this far? 


Courts Favor Policyholder 


The courts in many states have been 
exceedingly liberal in their leaning to- 
ward the policyholder in defining total 
disability. Illustrative of this is the case 
of Carson vs. N. Y. Life, decided by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
1925, 203 N. W. Rep. 209. Policy cov- 
ered total disability preventing the in- 
sured from “engaging in any occupation 
whatever for remuneration or profit.” 

The insured was a farmer and telephone 
repair man and received an injury to 
his back resulting in curvature of the 
spine, depression of one shoulder and 
a peculiar dragging of one foot. Accord: 
ing to the opinion of the supreme court 
there was no evidence that insured was 
capable, or ever would be capable, of 
sustained hard work, but there was some 
testimony to the effect that the insured 
could engage in an occupation where the 
work could be done while sitting down. 
The insured received a verdict in the 


lower court which was affirmed by th 
supreme court. 


_As to the meaning of the policy pr 
vision, the court said: 


“The intention was to provide an jp. 
come as a substitute, in a measure, fy 
the earnings in an occupation he wa 
capable of filling, but which the dis 
ability prevents him from engaging iy 
... It must mean any occupation simi. 
lar to that in which he had ordinarily 
been engaged, or for which he may & 
capable of fitting himself within a re. 
sonable time. If the disability prevent 
the insured from performing the essen. 
tial parts of such an occupation with 
substantial continuity, it should entitk 
to the income payments promised.” 


This court’s interpretation of the lay 
as applied to what is meant by “any 
occupation illustrates the broad viey 
that is taken in favor of the insured ani 
presents the great danger of confusiy 
the term “any” occupation with “his 
occupation. 


No Set Working Hours 


There is no general rule that can k 
laid down either with regard to the 
number of hours per day that a man my 
spend in his office, or the character o 
work he may perform, or the exter 
of his income upon a resumption d 
work. Each case must be considered ir 
the light of all the circumstances, ani 
unless there is a moral certainty in th 
mind of the claim examiner that the in- 
sured is wilfully imposing upon the com: 
pany, a non-technical interpretation ¢ 
the policy terms is earnestly advocated. 

Physical findings play an important 
part, for it is only too obvious that 
clearly established impairment, admit 
tedly disabling, would not justify the 
company’s contending that the insured 
had recovered merely because he wa 
endeavoring, by degrees, to regain his 
normal physical or mental status by et 
gaging in some gainful occupation. Co 
Operation with a claimant in this re 
spect not only will assist in bringing 
about an eventual recovery, perhaps 
earlier than would otherwise have beet 
true, but for the amount of money it: 
volved, will be of 'unestimated value to 
the company in establishing good wi 
among its clientele. 

To summarize briefly, the claim aspecti 
of “total permanent disability” ar 
thoroughness in securing informatio, 
with emphasis on specialized medical 
opinion; close contact with the policy: 
holder during the course of his disabil 
ity; a reasonably liberal interpretation 
of the policy terms; and direct negotia 
tion with the claimant to secure his cot 
fidence in the company’s interest in him, 
to thereby gain his cooperation in the 
company’s efforts to bring about his re 
covery, which means to us the termine 
tion of his claim, and to him his restor 
tion to a useful life. 





Follow the Rules 


(Continued from page 80) 


stress the happiness that one has in f 
nancial security, not the possible chanct 
of poverty. 
5. Learn to smile. People like almot 
anything a pleasant man tells them. 
6. Learn to like people—look for th 
good in them, not the bad and their tt 
action will probably be similar. 
But what, you may ask, has all ths 
to do with business repartee? Nothitl 
has been said about what to say! 
Nothing can be said about what y® 
personally should say. My words # 
your mouth are likely to sound ridict 
lous. Simply follow the rules. Thish 


.a bit as to what it is all about. 


conscious of what you are saying ™ 
you will find that much of it will } 
considered interesting and well said. 
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The 100% 





Insurance Newspaper 


You Believe 


—in 100% leather for shoes 

—in a 100% company 

—in a 100% contract 

—in 100% service to clients 

—in 100% remuneration for service 


YOU SHOULD BELIEVE 
—in A 100% INSURANCE NEWSPAPER 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, which has 
for many years been publishing THE GOLD 
BOOK of LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, is no 
less than a 100% weekly insurance news- 
paper interpreting the true spirit of the busi- 
ness. 

You may be a life insurance producer espe- 
cially, and a good one too, and know all 
about your company, its contracts and the 
fitting of these to your clients needs, and 
still be unable to give your clients 100% in- 
surance service. 

For instance, your client might ask you about 
automobile insurance matters which may 
be just as vital to the interests he represents 
as the life insurance proposition you would 
have him consider. 


Maybe he is troubled, as is often the case, by 
a fire insurance problem and needs your 
advice. 

If you are depending on the service given 
by a trade paper covering just one branch of 
the multiple line business of insurance you 
will frequently find that you cannot give your 
clients helpful advice in many vital matters 
confronting him as respects those other lines. 
Thus you adversely affect your standing with 
him. 

On the other hand, having at your disposal 
the information weekly, contained in the col- 
umns of A 100% INSURANCE NEWSPAPER, 
your clients’ questions often of real import- 
ance can be answered to the gain of all con- 
cerned. 
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Two Charts Which Have Sold Policies 


By HARRY F. GRAY 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, N. Y. 


It is hard for the average man to un- 
derstand all the advantages when life 
insurance is presented to him even by 
the best insurance salesman. There is so 
much for him to grasp that he becomes 
confused when told about Interest In- 
come, 20 Years Certain and Deferred 
Settlements, Educational Policies for 
Children, Contingent beneficiaries, Old 
Age Protection, Disability, etc. It is also 
difficult for many salesmen to present 
these different features in a clear and 
convincing manner. 

The first three minutes of an inter- 
view are those vital moments during 
which most sales are made or lost. The 
average business man we solicit “sizes 
us up quickly; makes fast mental reser- 
vations as to what we have to offer, and 
unless we speedily arouse his interest 
and gain his confidence his first answer 
will be the usual objection, “I can’t 
afford any more” or “not interested.” 

One of the most difficult things for 
agents to achieve is to be at ease and 
take control of the interview right at the 
beginning. If we falter at first it is al- 
ways for us to gain back what we have 
lost. The prospect has made a decision 
and decided that we do not know our 
job sufficiently to interest him in what 
we have to offer. 

Two Charts to Standardize Sales 

Method 


We have prepared two charts that 
help us standardize a method of selling 
a Life Insurance program. As soon as 
we enter the prospect’s office we show 
him chart No. 1 (assuming he is a mar- 
ried man; otherwise chart No. 2) is pre- 
sented with a statement that “this chart 
will show you how life insurance com- 
panies can be used to distribute funds 
to a beneficiary.” After a moment’s 
pause, while he is looking at the chart, 


the agent adds: 
of a man with a wife and three children 
and this chart has been changed each 
time the insured has increased his insur- 
ance.’ 

If we know that he has children we 
immediately begin explaining the Edu- 
cational Policy, otherwise we ask if he 
has children. If he has no children we 
usually pass over this feature and begin 
explaining the other methods of distribu- 
tion of insurance funds. The reason we 
pick this particular case out of the many 
different kinds is because this one hap- 
pens to have in use most of the differ- 
ent forms of settlements such as: 

Lump Sum for Clean-Up Fund 
Educational Policies 
20 Years Certain & Deferred Settle- 


ments : 
Interest Income for life ; 
Interest Income for a_ stipulated 


number of years, then principal and 
interest until dissipated 

Interest Income with option for wife 
to draw part of principal in case 
of emergency. 


Explanations 


In describing these charts we explain 
what each policy will pay annually and 
how long the money will last. We also 
show who +the contingent beneficiaries 
will be under each policy. For exam- 
pie: we have a Clean-Up Fund or Emer- 
gency Fund, payable in cash upon the 
death of the insured. This can be found 
at the top of the page, left hand corner. 

There are three children in this fam- 
ily and we have divided a ten thousand 
dollar policy in Company B, as shown 
on the chart, into four parts—$1,000 in 
cash or Clean-Up Fund, $3,000 for each 
child’s education. 

You will note that the wife will re- 


“This is an actual case . 


ceive $141 interest per year. from each 
Educational Fund until the oldest boy 
reaches age 17 when the company will 
pay him the principal and interest for 
his education, in 8 semi-annual instal- 
ments. The same with the other two 
children. 

Note how simple these Educational 
Policies appear when you show your 
prospect these amounts and the descrip- 
tion following each item, such as, “In- 
terest Income to wife until first boy 
reaches age 17 then $780 each year for 
4 years.” 

Now let’s take up Company C, as 
shown on chart. We have distributed 
this $10,000 in 20 annual instalments of 
$694 each. Note description, “Yearly 
Income to wife from principal and inter- 
est for 20 years.” By pointing these out 
to your client he can see very clearly 
the distribution of an educational policy 
and a 20 Year Certain settlement. 

What $15,000 Policy Represents 

Now we come to the $15,000 policy (I 
might add this represents three $5,000 
policies written at different times). We 
have arranged this on the Interest In- 
come plan (4.8% interest which we are 
now paying). Interest income to wife 
principal is distributed to the children. 
at wife’s death, in equal shares. 

The $7,500 policy is also on the Inter- 
est Income plan for 20 years, then $900 
per year until principal and interest is 
dissipated. The reason we begin to dis- 
tribute the principal after the twentieth 
year is because Company C—$10,000 has 
been absorbed. If the wife should die 
before the twentieth year, the entire 
principal is distributed to the children. 

The last $7,500 policy, as mentioned in 
chart, is arranged as a “shock-absorber.” 
We have given the wife a definite in- 
come, increasing as the needs grow 


_ conservative 


larger, but we have not prepared for an 
emergency so we have arranged this con- 
tract on the Interest Income basis just 
as the $15,000 but have a_ provision in 
the Agreement, that the wife in case of 
emergency may draw not to exceed $500 
per year principal. 
assumed that she has drawn this amount 
after the fourth year. 


Doesn’t Call for $55,000 

This last plan has closed many cases 
for us when the prospect says, “I do 
not want to tie my money up so tight 
that my wife cannot get it,” our awswer 
is, “That may be true with part of your 
estate.” We then explain how the wife 
¢an receive the benefits of the company’s 
methods of _ investing 
money, the good rate of interest and how 
the wife still has a way to get the prin- 
cipal on demand. We show him the 
graph at the bottom of the page as op- 
portunity presents, telling him that asa 
family grows older they become more 
and more expensive. They require more 
money for food, clothing, education and 
luxuries, so we arrange funds to meet 
these requirements as they occur so far 
as we can see them. 

We have been told that as this chart 
calls for $55,000, our programs are for 
this amount only. This is entirely 
wrong. We wanted to show an actual 
case and this one happens to be for that 
amount, the original of which is filed 
with the insurance policy so that the 
wife will have it as a guide. She wil 
know just how much to expect each year 
from each company. This information 
we consider very valuable for a wife to 
have. 

We find this chart is just as useful 
when selling small or large policies 
Whatever kind of policy you are selling 
you can show how the money can be 


PICTURE OF AN ACTUAL CASE COMPLETED BY US AND OUR SERVICE 


SMALLER AND LARGER ESTATES MAY BE ARRANGED IN LIKE MANNER 





$55,000 LIFE INSURANCE ESTATE 





























COMPANY AMOUNT * J . 
FOR A WIFE AND THREE CHILDREN 
A $5,000 $5,000 
Paid in cash as a “CLEAN UP” Fund. 
B $1,000 $1,000 
B $3,000 141 IM 141 141 141 #141 484 780 780 780 390 INTEREST INCOME to wife until first boy reaches age 17—then $780 each year for 4 years for College Education. | 
} B $3,000 141 «(141 141 141 141) «14t) «14l) 141 484 780 780 780 39 INTEREST INCOME to wife unti! girl reaches age 17—then $780 cach year for 4 years for College Edueation. | 
| 
B $3,000 141 141) 14t 4D 4A ADA 141 141141 484 780780780 390 INTEREST INCOME to wife until second boy reaches age 17—then $78) each year for 4 years for College Ed cation. 
| c $10,000 694 694 694 694 9694 694 694 694 694 694694 «694 694 694, 694 «694 «694694694694 YEARLY INCOME to wife from principal and interest for 20 years. 
| 
| Conn. Mutual — $15,000 7200 720 720 720 720 «#720 «#720 «720 720 720 720 720 720 720 720 720 720 720 720 720 720 «720 «67290 «6720 «6720 «6720 «2720 «720 «720 720: «-720=— 720 
| INTEREST. INCOME to wife for | fe—Principal to children at wife's death 
| Conn. Mutual —$7,500 30 30 30 30 3600 3600 3600 360 360 360 300 360 360 360 300 360 360 360 369 990 990 909 900 900 900 900 900 900 909 450 
| .INTEREST INCOME to wife for 19 years—then $900 per year, until principal is dissipated. 
Conn. Mutual $7,500 30 300 360 336 «(312,288 S64 240 216 «#192 168 144 120 96 72 48 24 j 
INTEREST INCOME to wife with option to draw $500 each year after 3 years. 
500 500 500 500 500 500 500 500s 500 «s«SS00s« 500s 500s 500s « 500s“ S00 
— 
*Annual Income $6694 2557 2557 2557 3€33 3009 2985 3304 3576 3895 4167 3753 3339 2925 2854 3126 3102 3078 2664 1774 1620 1620 1620 1620 1620 1620 1620 1620 1620 1620 1170 720 720 720 720 720 
ee : 
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HOW MUCH OF YOUR PREMIUM DEPOSITS 
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distributed and need not pay any atten- 
tion to other settlements as shown on 
the chart. 

For example, you are selling a $5,000 
policy and your prospect has no other 
insurance, or only a small amount, $1,000 
or $2,000; you can show him the Com- 
pany C—$10,000 and divide $695 by two 
or $347 per year income for 20 years 
and you can tell him, if the beneficiary 
dies before the 20 payments are made 
the balance of the payments will go to 
the second payee he may name, or the 
beneficiary’s estate. 


How Much of Your Premium Deposits 
Become Assets? 

In describing chart No. 2 or “saving 
Values in life insurance,” we show the 
chart and say, “Most people think that 
life insurance companies pay more 
money cach year to the insured while 
living than to beneficiaries after the in- 
sured has died. 

We then point to the chart and ex- 
plain that the black columns represent 
deposits (premium) each year and the 
lighter ones represent the amount the 
company credits to the account of the 
Msured out of the deposits made. 

A life insurance premium is very much 
ke drawing money out of one’s bank 
and depositing it into another. If you 
tan do this to advantage it is good busi- 
ness. Puiting it another way, it is like 
taking money out of one pocket and 
Dlacing it into another. The cost of car- 
‘ying insurance protection is quite ap- 
parent by comparing these columns. 
cua our company where we have no 
= values the first year and have a 
ona poet charge for the second, third 
abi ourth year, the cost seems to vary 
; it but from the sixth year on we have 
en increase of credits each year, 
denne same time by deducting the divi- 
% ‘: from the premiums we have a 

adual decreasing deposit to make. 

A Bank Simile 


Re. explain that the difference be- 
oun the black columns and the lighter 
Sis the cost of protection each year 


out of each annual deposit and after the 
thirteenth year (based on 1927 dividend 
scale which are neither guarantees or es- 
timates for the future) the deposits will 
be less than the credits. 

For example, we say to our prospect, 
pointing to the fifteenth year, “Mr. 
Blank—how would you feel if you drew 
a check for $188 and carried it to your 
insurance bank for deposit and the teller 
at the window wrote down in your pass 
bock, $210.10? That would be good busi- 
ness! At the same time you would be 
buying $10,000 worth of life insurance 
for your beneficiaries. 

We continue this until we have ex- 
plained how premium deposits become 
assets. 

I might add that the figures beside 
the lighter columns are the annual in- 
crease amount of cash value and if add- 
ed together for any number of years you 
will have the total cash value for that 
year. 

This plan may be used for any kind 
of policy. The 20 Payment Life policies 
are very interesting when worked out to 
show profits after the twentieth year— 
when the black columns are no longer 
used and only lighter columns showing 
increasing credits. 


Kaow How to Use All Instruments 


We have used these charts to good ad- 
vantage in keeping policies from lapsing. 
We show the future credits a man will 
make by continuing his regular deposits. 

This game of selling life insurance is 
very interesting. There are so many 
things we have to work with and so 
many interesting ways to work them 
that I often feel we do not take advan- 
tage of all our opportunities. We should 
have a full knowledge of our “tools” and 
plenty of courage when presenting them 
to our prospects. 

I am reminded of the Spartan youth 
who was not gaining success in his bat- 
tles and he complained to his mother, 
“My sword is too short to reach the 
enemy.” His mother’s reply was, “add 
a step to your sword, my son.” If we 


Coast Insurance Programming 


On the Pacific Coast, where F. W. 
Heron .is assistant manager of agencies, 
the Fidelity Mutual agents are using a 
workable insurance program compiled by 
Mr. Heron. It is headed, “Record of 
the Insurance Estate of ——, con- 
taining an analysis of family needs, a 
brief of each contract, a summary of 
settlement provisions and a calendar of 
deposit dates.” 

It is presented with this slogan: “Life 
insurance is, saving not spending. Some 
“day this insurance may be your sole 
income.” Another catch line used is 
this: “With this financial program in 
effect, the casualties of life will not de- 
stroy my plans, but will mature them.” 

The record prepared from information 
of existing insurance contracts is ar- 
ranged to give the client a valuable per- 
petual inventory of his life insurance es- 
tate. He is told to preserve it care- 
fully; and that it will be kept up to date 
if returned at least once a year for audit. 
Another paragraph in the presentation 
follows: “This record will prove of great 
value and interest to you as the years 
roll by, and of inestimable worth to your 
family and the administration of your 
estate in the event of your death. 

The record then follows: 

Analysis of Family Needs 
Cash Necessary at Death: 

1. Funeral expenses and cost of last 

illness 





add a step to the many good things we 
have to sell with, I am sure our work 
will be much more effective. 


2. Outstanding obligations.... 


3. Inheritance taxes: other 
Statese = s.0 08. + POGGEal-- 2. <0: : 
this state. .....:. 
Family adjustment fund. ......  ...... 
Monthly income for wife........  ...... 
Education of children: Sons, ...... ; 
datizhtérs, «....<.: 
Eniersenéy fads. sc. sdi eed icaie” esas 
DEGUORE ooci cc ddceceeieteakneaeas 


Provisions for the Insured: 
Disability income, per month.. 
Old age income, per month... 


COMNGHIE  sa5 Scccsacswectes OE Saacdews 
Poles NG. ecccx4d ASGS5 x..6%: 9) ee 
Ds ae ee WP budign cwsanne 


Life income at age 65 
CAG BE Re Oe oss Cecsadcivsacdacesas 
Values at end of 20 years.............. 
Disability (total and permanent) 


Montiiy mecmet. < <.6is own os cece S dances 
Additional features: 
Beneficiary 
Pt | a EM eee eae Pee per 
Secondary Deneheisey ss so scssece cla cae 
Interest....% guaranteed on funds held 

by company...... 


Interest....% now being paid... 
Deposits : 
Annual 

Monthly 
BUMGROOMN 5 cco seu ones Rete dc ddoaeenaues 
Settlement provisions: 


Semi-annual Quarterly 


The last page of the record consists 
of “a calendar of deposits.” In other 
words, space in which to put down pre- 
mium payments. 
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An Agent On Red 
Grange’s Team 





There is scarcely a branch of sports 
that is not represented in the insurance 
field. College athletes in. recent years 
have entered the insurance business in 
large numbers and most of them seem 
to have been successful. Vincent Rich- 
ards, famous tennis star; Melville Dick- 
inson, former Princeton football star; 
Francis Ouimet, one time golf champion, 
and many other persons prominent in 
the sporting field are at present engaged 
in selling life insurance for a livelihood. 

The latest recruit to the insurance field 
from the realm of sports is “Eddie” Try- 
on, former Colgate football star. He is 
with the Berkshire Life in Albany and 
is connected with the agency that is pre- 
sided over by James B. O’Brien, general 
agent. Tryon has not been long in the 
insurance business, but he has shown a 
good deal of initiative and selling ability 
and bids fair to rival Dickinson and 
others. 

Tryon is one of the greatest football 
players that has ever appeared on the 
gridiron, He was leading scorer in the 
East for the year 1925 and was also 
among. the first five scorers in the East 
during 1922, 1923 and 1924. That is to 
say, he rolled up the greatest number 
of points for his team. He played on the 

varsity team of Colgate University dur- 
ing the years from 1922 to 1925 and was 
graduated from college in 1926. He was 
captain of the eleven during 1926. 

Interviewed by a reporter for The Gold 
Book at New York University a short 
time ago, where he was studying life in- 
surance, Mr. Tryon was asked to tell 
some of his experiences while he was a 
figure on the football field. 

He described the famous game with 
the Princeton eleven in 1925 in which 
Colgate triumphed over “Old Nassau” in 
the last four minutes of play. That was 
the year that Colgate had an undefeated 
team.. They had defeated such teams as 
Syracuse and Brown and the game with 
Princeton was a bitterly contested one. 
Tryon said it was one of the hardest 
games he had ever played in. The con- 
test went along without either side hav- 
ing scored until four minutes before the 
end, when Colgate scored 9 points on a 
touchdown and a safety. Tryon made 
seven of the nine points, for it was he 
who carried the ball over the goal line 
for a touchdown. 

During the four years of his career in 
collegiate football Tryon made the “All 
Eastern” team. In his second year at 
college (which was his sophomore year) 
he made Walter Camp’s Second All 
American Team. In his senior year he 
made the All American Team. Tryon 
has played left half-back for the most 
part—at least he played that position 
while at college and is still playing it in 
professional football. 

Last Fall Tryon played with 
Grange’s New York “Yankees” 
new professional football league. 

Tryon said he has signed a contract 
to play with “Red” Grange’s team next 
year. He played football at Suffield 


HABIT OF SAVING 

Insurance is the best teacher of “sav- 
ing,’ says a writer in Agency Items, 
published by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, because a definite amount 
must be paid periodically. If the in- 
sured is heedless or forgetful, the com- 
pany reminds him, more than once if 
necessary, that he is neglecting his obli- 
gation. He is taught that he cannot 
break his contract without suffering in- 
jury, and as time goes on he appreciates 
more clearly the great value of his in- 
vestment. Thus the habit of saving be- 
comes fixed, and thus it is that those 
who invest in life insurance usually form 
the habit of taking additional insurance 
from time to time, and usually save also 
in other ways. All underwriters should 
aid in establishing and fostering this 
habit. 











“Red” 
of the 








Prep. School and also was a member of 
the baseball, basketball and track teams. 
Tryon is 26 years of age, having been 
born at Medford, Mass., July, 1900. He 
left High School in 1917 and worked for 
one year. This was the only business 
experience he had up to the time he en- 
tered the insurance field some months 


ago. Tryon also attended Boston Latin 
School for a short time. 

Shortly after he entered the insurance 
business in Albany, Tryon decided to 
take a course in life insurance at New 
York University. He spends three days 
a week there under Vincent Coffin, who 
is in charge of the course, and is devot- 





ing a good part of his time to his stud. 


ies. Asked how he likes the insurance B 


business, he said it appeals to him ang 
that he considers it a fine career for 
any young man who is willing to hustle, 
He said he had never done any selling 
before he became a life insurance sales. 
man, 





The Fragility Of Business 


den. It is just about seventy-seven years 
shop) to Paff’s famed antiquity shop 
where one might purchase bric-a-brac or 
paintings to suit with one’s furniture. 

Now the name of Duncan Phyfe is 
only a memory, recalled when one sees 
pieces of his beautiful furniture. In the 
directors’ room of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America in Philadelphia 
is a Duncan Phyfe table 33 feet long. 
The disappearance of his shop and busi- 
ness illustrates the ephemeral nature of 
business even when connected with the 
arts. The most talk-of and best known 
person of his day in the decorative arts 
one seldom hears of him today. 

In the period of the ’50’s a huge steam- 
ship called “The Great Eastern” was 
built at Millwall, England, for the East- 
ern Steam Navigation Co. at a cost of 
£640,000. It was proclaimed a triumph 
of ship-building when, in November, 
1857, it was ready for launching. It was 
without doubt the largest boat of that 
day and one of the largest that has ever 
been floated on the high seas. It weighed 
23,000 tons, had 10,000 effective horse- 
power and was nothing less than a float- 
ing palace. It was 692 feet long, 83 feet 
wide and its depth from deck to keel 
was 60 feet. The length of the ferecas- 
tle was 140 feet. It had five salons and 
the length of the upper salon was 70 
feet. 

“The Great Eastern” was the talk of 
the decade. Today it is a mere name. 

Probably one of the most unique struc- 
tures that ever graced New York City 
was the institution known as “Crystal 
Palace” which was modeled after the 
Crystal Palace in London, although it 
is said to have been much more attrac- 
tive as an architectural work. It was 
one of the architectural wonders of its 
day and was visited by many thousands 
of people from all parts of the coun- 
try. It occupied a plot of ground in 
New York at Sixth Avenue, between 
40th and 42nd streets, now known as 
Bryant Park. It covered five acres of 
ground. The building was two stories 
high; the lower one octagonal in form, 
the upper one in the shape of a Greek 


(Continued from page 39) 


cross. The central portion rose to a 
dome, 148 feet from the ground and 
there were eight towers 70 feet high 
at the angles of the octagon. There was 
an entrance, 47 feet wide, on each street. 
The style of architecture was Moorish 
and Byzantine. Strictly speaking, there 
were no walls. The roof was supported 
by iron columns, and the space between 
them was enclosed with glass. Hence the 
name of the edifice. The dedication of 
the palace as an industrial exhibition 
hall took place on July 14, 1853, and oc- 
casioned a grand public demonstration. 
There were present President Franklin 
Pierce, Secretary of War, Jefferson 
Davis, many United States Senators, 
army officers, prominent foreigners and 
about 20,000 ‘people. Several big affairs 
were held there from time to time. The 
structure was burned down October 
5, 1858. Now, most New Yorkers do not 
know even where it was located. 
Castle Garden 

One of the most famous institutions of 
its day was Castle Garden which was later 
converted into the present Aquarium 
at Battery Park, New York. For 
several years it was distinctively the 
house of grand opera in New York and 
many famed singers appeared there year 
in and year out. The great Patti sang 
there and Jenny Lind, the “Swedish 
Nightingale,” gave a series of concerts 
there under the management of P. T. 
Barnum of circus fame. In the ’50’s New 
York theatregoers and lovers of the 
opera went to Castle Garden just as 
they go to the Metropolitan Opera House 
today. The Havana Opera Co. began 
a season of opera at Castle Garden on 
August 8, 1847. Signor Arditi, whom all 
musical people remember as Patti’s con- 
ductor, was the musical director and 
Signorina Detusco was the prima-donna. 
Max Maritzek, a famous impressario, 
gave opera in Castle Garden during an 
entire season. 

Probably the greatest event in the 
lives of New York music lovers was the 
ane of Jenny Lind at Castle Gar- 

en. 

It is just about seventy-five years 


ago since the enterprising Barnum ar- 
ranged a tour of the United States for 
the distinguished Swedish artist. There 
were riots on the part of those who 
wanted to attend. 

The Old Academy of Music 

The collapse of opera at the old Acad- 
emy of Music was so sudden that it 
shocked the town. For years it had been 
the citadel of fashion; in fact, was too 
fashionable. A new crop of millionaires 
were unable to get the seats they wanted 
and so built the rival Metropolitan 
Opera House. Both opened the follow- 
ing season and that was the finish of 
the Academy of Music as the home of 
opera, the Metropolitan crushing its 
competitor and reigning ever since. 

Famous Theatres Disappear 

A complete issue of this paper could 
be filled with the tragedies of theatres, 
once widely known and now in the limbo 
of memory. Just a few known from one 
end of the country to the other were 
Weber & Field’s, Wallack’s, Tony Pas- 
tor’s Daly’s, Harrison Grey Fiske’s Man- 
hattan, Harrigan & Hart’s, Atlantic 
Music Hall, Astor Place Opera House, 
the Bowery, Niblo’s and the Union 
Square. 

Business institutions, like individuals, 
have their “little hour” and then are seen 
no more. In our own day we have seen 
certain types of business (which had al- 
ways been considered indispensable) sud- 
denly disappear because of certain in- 
ventions and_ discoveries or _ even 
changes in fashions which affected them 
in one way or another. For example, ice- 
less refrigeration is tending to do away 
with the ice industry. 

“Such is the business world we have 
to deal with,” says a well known adver- 
tising man, writing in the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” A world that has in a re 
markably short time become almost 
fluid, with a plasticity to the touch that 
suggests—nay commands—that we should 
mould it to a better pattern. Prohibi- 
tion, the eight-hour work day, instal- 
ment buying, greater frankness toward 
sex, have all created new sets of habits 
which have their effect on business.” 


——— 
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© To Sell Life Insurance!! 























eo This is the title of a book com- 
piled from the Columns of THE 

cad. WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 

at it : 

re 80 Maiden Lane New York 

3 too 

aires 

inted 

slitan 

llow 

we ACTUAL EXPERIENCES 

es Here is the very essence of actual experience in life insurance sales- 
. manship. Every week the agency managers of every insurance com- 

an pany are sending out good and practical selling helps, selected out of 

imbo their best experiences. To read what your own company sends you 

‘sae takes but a little time, and is good. To attempt to read what all the 

= companies put out is impractical if you are to have any time left in 

ae which to put into practise what you read. But our editor does this for 

louse, you, and in this book he hands you what he has discovered to be the 

— very best sales suggestions from every source during the past year! 

duals 

er This makes a book of nearly 400 pages, with sixty-seven chapters, thirty- 

en four of which relate to the work of the salesman, thirty-three to the needs 

 sud- of the prospect. 

n in & 

even 

tie For example, there are seventy-four successful “Approaches” and “‘Pre’ Approaches” 

9 a ready for adaptation to your own specific needs, in the first two chapters. There are 

= forty-two “Closers” which have actually “closed” for others. Perhaps they will “close” for 

ieee you. There are specific arguments for “Professional Men,” “Merchants,” and “College 

ae: Graduates.” There are methods of reducing lapses and capitalizing dividend checks. 

teil Every “story” is an actual experience which has already proven successful!! 

a 

most 

1 that 

should 

ohibi- 

nstal- 

oward 

is ONE OF HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


“I have briefly inspected the book, and believe that it will be a big 
help to each of my agents. I have already put same in operation. I gave 
it to one of my new men with instructions to study it for one week, and 
I will pass this book around to each man regardless how long he is in the 
service. I firmly believe that if this book is read carefully and sugges- 
tions put in practice, our business can be increased considerably.” 

S. Schwartz, State Manager, United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 






















Here’s Five . 
Dollars for 
which please 
send THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER AND THE 

INSURANCE PREss to the 
address below for one year 

from date, with a free copy 
of “600 Ways to Sell Life In- 
surance,” 


Name 





600 WAYS TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE is ob- 
tainable ONLY with a new yearly paid-in-advance 
subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER AND 
THE INSURANCE PRESS at $5 per annum. If you 
are already a subscriber, send $5 to pay your 
subscription for one year in advance of its 
present expiration date and we will send 

you one copy of “600 Ways” absolutely free. 
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Life Insurance Audits 
By LAURENCE G. THEBAUD, Buffalo, N.Y. 


A Life Insurance Audit is a compila- 
tion of facts about life insurance con- 
tracts. 

Few prospects depositing money under 
life insurance contracts know the com- 
bined status of all their policies as re- 


gards: 
a-—Cash Value end of the current pol- 
icy year; 


b—Health and Permanent Disability 
Protection afforded; 

c—Paidup Value, Cash or Income at 
retirement; 

d—Capital or Income insured against 
shrinkage; due to death of insured; 

e—Special protection such as double 
indemnity, etc. 

Mr. Prospect may know about one 

policy, but not the combined value of 











LAURENCE G. THEBAUD 


all his policies. He may desire one cer- 
tuin beneficiary arrangement and have 
another. He may be making his deposits 
once a year, straining his resources at 
that time, and by rearrangement be able 
to carry more life insurance. 


Tables 


Tables set up to list information about 
life contracts should be able to give all 
the information a prospect or agent de- 
sires in order to discuss intelligently the 
prospect’s protection, such as life insur- 
ance contracts: 

Number 

Age at Issue 

Date of Issue 

Company 

Contract (e. g. Ordinary Life or L-20) 

Total Yearly Premiums 

- Quarterly, Semi-annual or 

ments 

. Participating or Non-participating 

9. Dividends used to reduce premium, 
accumulate, accelerate, buy addi- 
tional insurance or paid in cash. 

10. Beneficiary 

11. Privilege to or not to or limited 
change of beneficiary 

12. Re Settlement—whether in cash, 
income, etc. 

13. Disability Clause coverage to age 
“60 or 65” as to waiver of premium 
and income. 

14. Non-forfeiture Clause selection 
such as reduced paidup insurance 
or extended term insurance. 

15. Any special data such as Double 
Indemnity, Financing or Automatic 
Premium Loan Clause. 

16. A Premium Deposit Calendar 

17. Current year’s dividends as well as 
total accumulations or paidup in- 
surance to date. 

18. Policy or Premium Loans out- 
standing 


19. Cash Values for several years and 
at retirement age if indicated by 


Annual pay- 


o NOMS WwWhe 


prospect or desired by agent for 
sales 

20. Copies of beneficiary clauses, if 

other than cash, are made by typ- 
ist. 
Lots of Leverage for the Agent 

Within this data the agent may work 
out a plan of coverage for any prospect 
and explain to him the uses of his differ- 
ent life insurance contracts with the 
knowledge that an audit is made from 
the following information in order to 
give the prospect a consolidated picture 
of his own life insurance in action. 

Any life insurance agent may approach 
his prospect armed with the knowledge 
of the value of a report on life insurance 
contracts and say, “May I see Mr. Jones 
regarding his life insurance contracts?” 
—and say to Mr. Jones: “You are mak- 
ing life insurance deposits regularly for 
a certain amount of protection for your- 
self and family, are you not?” 

“Do you know your quick assets or 
the total cash you could receive tomor- 
row through your life insurance con- 
tracts to enable you to take advantage 
of any financial situation that would re- 
quire any immediate cash?” 

“Every day someone is permanently 
disabled and someone dies, do they not, 
Mr. Jones? Supposing that you were 
the one that tonight became disabled, 
would your life insurance policies all be- 
come paidup?” 

“Would they pay you anything while 


you were disabled, if this disability be- 
came permanent?” 

“If this disability were temporary, how 
much cash could you draw from your 
contracts without taking too much of 
the reserve?” 

“Do you know whether these policies 
would continue in force if you did not 
receive the premium notices or did not 
pay the premiums as due under any of 
your contracts—Whether they would 
continue as Reduced Paidup insurance 
—or as Extended Term?” 

“Assuming that you have lived your 
expectancy and have not been disabled 
and have repaid all the ioans in your 
policies, do you know the amount of 
money your life insurance policies will 
have on hand at the age you retire— 
or the amount of retirement income that 
they will give you or you and your 
wife ?” 

What Agent Will Do With Information 

“Have you arranged your life insur- 
ance policies to provide for the month- 
ly payment of the grocer’s, butcher’s, 
landlord’s, clothier’s and doctor’s bills, 
which you now write the checks for 
monthly ?” 

“My report, based on your contracts 
and their receipts, will give you a brief 
statement of the extent of this cov- 
erage.” 

The agent will then take the man’s 
policies and draw down from them the 
present protection and make up an out- 
line, dovetailing suggested additional 
protection and any changes in the use 
of the options in the insurance or pre- 
mium payments, which would make it 
easicr for the man to carry more life 
insurance. 


If You Let Your Policy Drop, 
You May Drop With It 


(Continued from Page 15) 


policy will be kept in force. Sometimes 
this excuse is given as a “blind,” but 
sometimes it is a true reason. In any 
event, a perpetual, inborn desire to of- 
fer genuine service will forestall the ne- 
cessity of any policyholder giving this 
reason for lapsing his policy. 

4. “Forgot about it.’ This, of course, 
happens once in a while, but may easily 
be avoided if the agent keeps a close 
check on the due date of the various 
policies on his books. Therefore, if he 
gets in touch with his policyholder im 
time, there will be no possibility of the 
premium date being passed, with its 
concurrent annoyance and _ additional 
trouble in effecting reinstatement. 


5. “Dissatisfied with service.” This ex- 


cuse is sometimes offered sincerely, and, 
unfortunately, the excuse at times 1s jus- 
tifiable. Because some men forget some 
of their policyholders, particularly those 
located in remote districts. But regard- 
less of localities, every agent should re- 
member Louis Lane’s “The Agent's 
Commandment”: “The interest of an 
agent should not end with the delivery 
of a policy; Service just begins then. 
Bad Advice From Friend 

6. “A friend told him the policy was 
‘no good’.” In ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred, “the friend” knows not 
whereof he speaks. I am reminded of a 
case which occurred in our own office 
last month. One of my agents had left 
a Ten Year Endowment policy for the 
consideration of one of his prospects, 
age 28. This man, who was out of town, 
sent a letter to the agent saying that he 
did not think he would accept the policy 
as a friend of his who was not in the 
insurance business, but “who understood 
insurance from ‘A’ to ‘Z’,” had advised 
him. that the policy was “rated-up” 37 
years. The agent could not understand 
this at all, for he was certain that the 
case was a standard one, issued as such. 
He therefore journeyed to this man’s resi- 
dence to thrash the case out, and to his 
amazement, discovered the reason for 
the letter. At the foot of this particu- 
lar policy, appeared the printed phrase 
“Series 65,” which happened to be the 
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company’s code for that particular policy 
contract. The all-knowing friend imme- 
diately took it upon himself to interpret 
this as meaning that the man had been 
rated up from age 28 to age 65, which, 
of course, was not the case. 

7. “Changed his mind about the form 
of insurance he wants.” Here, if ever is 
a situation requiring the sincere, inter- 
ested activity of the agent. And here, 
too, the answer to Reason No. 3 might 
be repeated. 

8. “Policy was actually other than rep- 
resented.” This happens often, not as a 
result of the actual desire of the agent 
to deceive, but almost invariably due to 
ignorance—or a misunderstanding on the 
part of the agent of the function of the 
contract sold. This is, indeed, a sad con- 
dition even in these days of education 


can only be that satisfaction which Wi 


—— 


and training. It is true, however, that 
many men attempt to sell life insurance 
before they thoroughly understand what 
the policy itself will do—and the misin. 
formation thus dispensed leads directly 
to dissatisfaction, which in many cases, 
is spelled “L-a-p-s-e.” In this connec. 
tion, it might be well for us to remem- 
ber the Great Dane’s reply when Polo. 
nius_ asked, “What do you read, my 
lord?” And Hamlet said, “Words, 
words, words.” And it is in that sense 
we should think of a life insurance con- 
tract—words, words, words. Necessary, 
of course, but powerless in all their to- 
tality to give the protection furnished by 
an established ability to make good. In 
the game way, the words you use in your 
interview must be carefully chosen 50 
that you will not cause your prospect to 
expect something which you cannot de- 
liver. In describing the policy you must 
use the same precision which the life 
insurance company uses in wording its 
contract in order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding now or at any future 
time. Study the “words” in your policy 
and then choose your “words” in de- 
scribing it. Lapsation from this cause 
will thus be eliminated. 
Wisdom From Arnold Bennett 
Where an agent is determined to con- 
serve his business, he should also take 
it upon himself to conserve time. Too 
many life insurance men figure that they 
are really in business for themselves, and 
that their time is their own. 1 will not 
dispute the theory (it is wrong, of 
course) but if it is true, then it is all 
the more reason for the elimination of 
those seemingly endless office discussions 
which accomplish nothing other than the 
absorption of countless valuable hours. 
Arnold Bennett called “time” by its true 
name when he wrote the following: 
“Time is the inexplicable raw material 
of everything. With time all is possible. 
Without it, nothing. Time is a great 
deal more than money. If you have time 
you obtain money—usually. The sup- 
ply of time is truly a daily miracle, an 
affair generally astonishing if one ex- 
amines it. You wake up in the morning 
and lo! your purse is filled with twenty- 
four hours of the unmanufactured tissue 
of the universe of your life. We shall 
never have any more time. We have 
and have always had all the time there 
is. Its right use, its most effective use, 
is a matter of the most thrilling actuality 
and the highest urgency. Your happiness 
—that illusive prize that we all clutch 
for, my friends—depends on that.” 
Not one of the reasons for lapsing call 
be justified—if—the agent is and _ has 
been “on the job” because if the agent 
is conscientious, accurate, intelligent, 
truthful, anxious to serve and ever col- 
siderate of his policyholders’ needs, his 
business will stick. Charles Dickens 
said exactly the same thing many years 
ago, not knowing that at the time he 
was really talking of the life -insurance 
business. “To think hard, work col 
stantly and make the best of things a 
they come along, be they good or bad, 
resolutely determined not to be discout- 
aged, come what will, we will surely at- 
rive at a comfortable landing.” __ 
The Comfortable Landing of Life 
Insurance th 
In our case, the “comfortable landing 


be ours when we realize that the life 
insurance which we place in torce : 
being kept in force through consta? 
vigilance. ; 

Constant vigilance is the price we — 
to pay for success, and there is no nec 
to deceive yourself—the price o! suc 
cess in the life insurance business a 
constant desire to serve. Edward * 
Woods, the insurance immortal, puts ! 
this way: 

“The "salbies person in the world M 
deceive is yourself. You have got a 
live your yourself a long time. If y! ‘ 
must deceive anybody, dont ce 
yourself. Don’t kid yourself into thing : 
that you have not got it in you to a 
success—but you must pay the price. B 
you have the price to pay for - . 
and don’t do it, you are a tightwa 
yourself.” 
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a slow schedule, the business was forced 
into a receivership. The widow is run- 





= ning a tea room today. 

rds, Ended as an Elevator Operator 

= Death has recently relieved a painful 
On- B® existence for another man whose life his- 
‘_ tory was most pathetic. Once wealthy 
te and heavily insured, he ended his years 






as an elevator operator in a hardware 
store. His story as he otld it to me was 
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sup- 
a as follows: Asa young man he entered 
die the fertilizer business with his father. 
anty- He made money. He married. He pur- 
ope chased insurance. Children came. He 
shall je Lught more insurance. His father died. 
have The business was sold. He purchased 
there interest in a tobacco export and im- 
use, fe Port business and became manager of the 
rality establishment. Again he made money. 
iness fe UMfortunately, family differences arose. 
Jutch He was obliged to divorce his wife. His 
, daughter died. Then his son died. He 
> can eked for the cash values in his insur- 
has fe atce policies. Shortly after this, the 
agent tobacco market went to pieces. A re- 
‘cent, Je Sanization of his business was neces- 
‘con- fe tated. He was let out. A few thou- 
; his 2d dollars were saved, but my friend 
ckens had passed the age of sixty and it was 
years hard to form a new connection. Little 
ie he by little his principal was used. Finally 
rance ee bought a little piece of property in 
con- the country and tried to raise chickens. 
os as eee failed and lost the balance of his 
bad, M_e™Money. Lriends helped him to the ele- 
cour Je ’ator job. The cash values in his can- 
ly af- celled Policies if settled under an an- 
huity option would have afforded a com- 
ife fortable old age. 
: A Struggling Wife 
ie .. a third case, a wife is now strug- 
life Meo uS to maintain a modest home and 
© is ME’ keep her children in school. Only a 
ant WE” Yeats ago this family was housed 
ws Na most magnificent home situated on 
nae a large country estate. There were sev- 
need re: cars and a chauffeur, two gardeners, 
sim three or four house servants. The 
5 is? Moun. had been made in a war-time in- 
rd tee Several months were spent each 
vuts it Min T in travelling. A very large line of 
surance was purchased, but the agent - 
rid to Pos Not taken the pains to explain the 
cot t0 HRs oMatic premium loan provision in the 
tveral Policies, nor had he rendered 






Practically any other service for the large 


ve 
ki fonussioners he had earned. The pol- 
be 2 ‘yholder himself had not read his con- 
o be @ tracts. T ‘ . 
steak his policyholder came home 
fr one of his long trips and found his 
asian lapsed. A reinstatement exam- 
Th on revealed a serious kidney trouble. 
€ devastation of disease was checked 
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for a time, but death followed in a few 
years. In another two years the pros- 
perous business which he had founded 
and which was supposed to have been 
left in the hands of men capable of man- 
aging it was sold at the demand of cred- 
itors. The firm had not been an incor- 
porated business and the estate became 
badly involved. The country home was 
next put on the market and this was 
sold at a fraction of its real value. There 
are no servants now. The widow and 
mother works long hours each day. The 
children are still in school, but work 
during their vacation. The insurance 
which was lost would have maintained 
the family in comfort. 
Young Men Lapse Policies Too 
Frequently 


Lapsation of policies among young 
men is more frequently in proportion to 
the number of cases written than is ex- 
perienced among our policyholders of 
mature years. These young men who 
lapse their contracts are usually persons 
without fixed responsibilities and among 
this class the usual request is for “Full 
‘ash value” rather than a request for a 
policy loan. These young men buy the 
luxury or “blow” the money on the trip 
or diversion which appealed for the mo- 
ment. Later, when there are family re- 
sponsibilities, we often find that impair- 
ments prevent these same men from the 
procurement of their then desired pro- 
tection. In such cases we cannot follow 
through, but undoubtedly the lack of 


forethought and the early establishment 


of a sound personal financial plan leads 
upon the death of these men to the cur- 
tailment of advantages which might oth- 
erwise be enjoyed by their families. In 
some cases there is probably actual dis- 
tress. 

Lapsation of policies taken out after 
the establishment of family responsibili- 
ties, we note, usually follows the making 
of a series of loans. These loans are 
usually made because of business rever- 
sal, or the loss of position or following 
the illness of some member of the fam- 
ily, or some other misfortune beyond the 
control of the insured. The last dollar 
of value in the policy is grasped as a 
drowning man might grasp at a straw. 
There is not enough available cash to be 
of real help and when death occurs, ca- 
lamity faces the family. 

The selling of a policy to a young man 
is only half of our job, if this young 
man has not already mapped out a plan 
for his financial future. A financial plan, 
plus a life insurance policy fitted to the 
needs of the client, seldom leads to a 
lapse. 

As the first step in forestalling a lapse 
and if possible preventing misfortune for 
the family of the purchaser of mature 
years, we must drive home the realiza- 
tion of the peculiar property value which 
is found only in a life insurance policy. 
We must make certain that every pur- 
chaser fully understand the privileges 
which his policy provides. We must 
further emphasize the fact that the pol- 
icy then being placed upon his life may 
never be duplicated at as low a rate of 
deposit. Lastly, the policyholder, must 
be left fully pleased with his bargain. 
Pleased purchasers make persistent 
payers. 











Died Soon Afer Lapse 
Of $125,000 Insurance 
By HARRY GARDINER 
General Agent, John Hancock, 
New York City 























Occasionally we hear of a policyholder 
who leaves his family in a sad state be- 
cause of lapsing policies. Sometimes 
nothing is left but the insurance and the 








stories I shall tell are in the latter cate- 
gory: 

In October, 1924, our company issued 
a policy on the life of a young business 
man in the amount of $125,000 and in 
1925 he allowed the policy to lapse be- 
cause of losses incurred by him in the 
stock market. Soon thereafter he was 
killed suddenly in an automobile accident 
and, upon settlement of his estate, it was 
discovered he left very little other than 
a $25,000 policy of life insurance with 
our company. 

The wife and child had been in rom- 
fortable circumstances while the husband 
and father was alive, but they were im- 
mediately obliged to change their mode 
of living. 

Another case where one of our policy- 
holders carried three policies for a total 
of $28,000, applied for the surrender of 
$20,000 in March, 1926, stating he had 
met with business reserves; died in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, stricken suddenly with heart 
failure. But little had been left by him 
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other than the $8,000 of life insurance, 
and the payment of one year’s premium 
amounting to $567.40 net, would have 
continued the other $20,000 in force. 

A very interesting case was brought to 
my attention in April of last year. 

Our company issued a policy of $25,- 


_000 on the-life of a real estate broker 


on March 12, 1925. In March of 1926 
when the second premium fell due, the 
insured did not respond to our notices 
or letters and then we had a supervisor 
call to see him. He found the insured 
had jttst dissolved partnership, had 
launched out in a business of his own; 
and felt he could not spare the money 
to continue the policy in force. 

Our representative visited the insured 
at his home, discussing the matter with 
both him and his wife. He finally per- 
suaded them to reduce the amount to 
$10,000 and the following month (April) 
he was stricken with pneumonia and 
passed away. 

Here is an extract from the latter we 
received from the wife: 

“Tf your man hadn’t called to rein- 
state my husband’s insurance, I would 
be without funds as he left no other pro- 
vision for me.” 

Life insurance is an economic instru- 
ment, second to none in importance, and 
too often where not carried the death 
of the breadwinner means lost independ- 
ence and a broken home. 

Whatever a man’s estate may consist 
of, however great his possessions, when 
death comes his life insurance proves to 
be his quickest asset; the immediate as- 
surance to his wife and family, their 
wants will be provided for. 


Sorrow Follows Lapsation 
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Didn’t Pay $35 Premium; 
Wife Back With Father 
By PAUL LODER 
Manager Provident Mutual 
Philadelphia 




















The following case stands out sharp- 
est in my memory: 

The man in question was a thirty-five 
year old sales agent with a wife and son 
of eight. A splendid fellow, he was easy 
going. The agent, after considerable 
work, succeeded in writing $10,000 five 
year term. It was not a question of cost 
because the man earned a comfortable 
income. I think it was just a case of 
good natured procrastination. 

After the policy was issued the agent’s 
trouble started. The policy began on the 
yearly basis and drifted down to half- 
yearly and became quarterly; then the 
quarterly became overdue and each time 
to sell the idea of protection all over 
again and then collect the quarterly pre- 
mium. The agent mentioned the case 
several times as a typical chronic over- 
due. In the fall the agent gave it up. 
He was blazing with indignation; could 
not understand why the insured had ab- 
solutely refused to pay the overdue quar- 
terly premium and in the same interview 
told about the splendid new car he had 
purchased. As he drove away he insist- 
ed that he could not pay but would try 
to do so when he got back from the 
short trip he was taking. 

He never came back as he was killed 
that night when his car rammed the rear 
of a heavy truck on White Horse Pike. 

A week later the widow came into my 
office and laid the policy on my desk, 
and asked for proofs of death and it was 
my duty to tell her that the insurance 
was not in force. There was not enough 
money in bank to pay all the bills after 
the burial costs and she was going back 
home to live with her aged father and 
mother. The quarterly premium was 
about $35. 

I know of no case that equalled this 
one in its sharp tragic outlines and my 
only comfort was that the agent had 
done everything possible to collect that 
premium from the insured. 














Liabilities Exceded His 


. Assets bv Over $19,000 
By FRANK D. BUSER 


Manager Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia 




















A successful lumber merchant in 1908 
purchased $30,000 of straight life insur- 
ance at normal premium rates. This in- 
surance was continued until 1912, when 
he decided that he would discontinue 
$25,000 and borrow the full loan value 
on the remaining $5,000. Early in 1913 
he closed out his lumber business and 
became an automobile dealer and seemed 
to be successful from the start. Late in 
1913 he decided that for the protection 
of his family he ought to increase his 
insurance. The physical examination dis- 
closed a kidney impairment and after a 
great deal of effort, four policies of 
$5,000 each were placed in four differ- 
ent companies at an average increase 
of more than $14.00 per thousand, over 
the normal rate. As soon as the policies 
had a loan value, the full amount was 
obtained and in January of 1918 the poli- 
cies lapsed for non-payment of premium. 
In December of 1918 his wife died. In 
January, 1919, a quick influenza caused 
his death. z 

In going through his papers we found 
a memorandum of regret that he had not 
maintained his original insurance. His 
estate was so badly involved that when 
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his affairs were finally settled, his lia- 
bilities exceeded his assets by over $19,- 
000. There were four children left or- 
phans ranging in age from 2% to 11 and 
it was necessary to make application for 
their admission to the Masonic Homes 
of Pennsylvania where they have been 
cared for ever since. In this particular 
case the man was well-educated and was 
a descendant of a family who numbered 
among its members a president of one 
of Pennsylvania’s foremost educational 
institutions. His ancestors were among 
the most prominent citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, one being a former Governor. He 
had received a first-class business train- 
ing and was considered to be a success- 
ful man. Notwithstanding all of these ad- 
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vantages, in the end he failed to make 
proper provision for the need and abso- 
lute necessities to maintain his young de- 
pendent children 

Purchased An Automobile 

A young man who was an expert in 
installation of electrical apparatus and 
having a wife and two young children 
in 1913 bought $6,000 of 20 Year Endow- 
ment. After carrying the policy for 6 
years he desired to purchase an auto- 
mobile and his wife consented to mak- 
ing a loan on the policy for $1,100 and 
on the next anniversary date joined in 
the surrender of the policy, agreeing 
with her husband that there was plenty 
of time to buy life insurance and that 
there was no need to make further ef- 
fort to pay the premium, primarily on 
account of the maintenance cost of the 
automobile. In addition, the wife felt 
that her husband was in such remark- 
ably robust health that there would be 
plenty of time in the future to save 
money. Fourteen months after surren- 
der an exposure in bad weather devel- 
oped pneumonia and in five days he died. 
After the payment of funeral expenses 
and the liquidation of outstanding debts, 
and the sale of the automobile, there 
remained for the support of the mother 
and children less than $1,900. He left 
no will and half of the estate had to be 
held for the benefit of the children un- 
til they became of age. The mother 
was not in very robust health and after 
struggling for several months, it was 
necessary for the children to be placed 
in an orphans’ home and the mother re- 
turn to her former employment in one 
of Philadelphia’s textile mills. 

In both of the cases cited, every effort 
was made on the part of both the agent 
and the company to do everything pos- 
sible to have the insurance continued 
but it could not be done. For over six- 
teen years I have been a member of 
the Board of Almoners of the Grand 
Lodge Charity Fund of Masonry in 


Pennsylvania and a great many cases 
have been brought to my attention for 
help and assistance. In more than 65% 
of the cases in which I have made a 
personal investigation, I discovered that 
during the lifetime of the deceased hus- 
band, father or brother, there had been 
carried a sufficient amount of insurance 
that would have provided the necessary 
fund to have supported the dependent 
left behind, if the policies had been in 
force at the time of death took place. It 
also seems to have become almost an 
axiom that a loan except in the case of 
some vital emergency is the forerunner 
of a lapse. It frequently occurs when 
policies are sold that over-emphasis is 
placed upon the loan value of policies, 
making it seem to the insured too easy 
to exhaust the values which support the 
contract and which the agent or man- 
ager: should make every effort to see are 
conserved and maintained. 











A Wife’s Remorse 


Which Came Too Late 

By GORDON H, CAMPBELL 

General Agent Aetna Life, Little 
Rock, Ark. 




















I was recently called on for financial 
assistance in connection with a family 
of three, the mother, a son and daugh- 
ter. The daughter was in the last stages 
of tuberculosis; the son was in ill-health 
and scarcely able to hold a poor-paying 
position. Both of the children were 
under-nourished and poorly educated 
because of the fact that they had been 
taken out of school just as they reached 
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high-school because of the death of their 
father. 


I had known the family a long time 
and knew the father had made a good 
income. The mother, on one of my visits, 
told me that she was responsible for the 
terrible condition in which they found 
themselves; that her husband had taken 
out a $10,000 policy in one of the large 
companies and that she made such a fuss 
about his spending the money for the 
premium that he finally dropped the pol- 
icy and when, a few years later, he died 
the family was left almost penniless. 

Not only was the family deprived of 
the necessities of life, but the children 
could not have the care and attention 
that children need, with the result that 
bad habits formed while their mother 
was trying to make a living, which later 
brought about their ill health and the 
death of the daughter. 
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Selling A Multi-Millionaire 


(Continued from page 45) 


suffering from cancer in his throat. His 
friends actually had to pay his doctors’ 
bills. The only thing he left his family 
was his “Memoirs,” upon the proceeds 
of which they lived for many years. 
There is no doubt that this unfortunate 
circumstance had a far reaching effect 
upon that distinguished family. 

Of course, another way that an estate 
may go wrong is through any one of a 
thousand different kinds of litigation that 
may occur. That is where my own 
grandfather lost all that he had except 
the life insurance he carried. 


Not How Much, But How Distributed 


So, it does not matter so much how 
much one leaves, but it does matter how 
one leaves it. 

You will recall that at one time you 
received a check from a life insurance 
company, which was payable to you and 
required your personal endorsement. 
There was a reason for asking for a 
personal signature. It was because no 
one was entitled to take this money but 
you. If you had gone broke no one 
could have touched this but yourself. 
Checks which your family and your wife 
will receive from this Income Trust will 
be similar to the one which you received. 
As far as it is humanly possible every 
restraint is thrown about these payments, 
so that no one can touch their income, 
and even if they go broke they still will 
have a living income. 

The million dollar trust which you may 
create is not going to make your family 
wealthy. It is not going to do more than 
furnish what will permit them to live 
according to their accustomed standard. 
A million dollar trust is simply a back 
log. You know what a back log is to 
the fire. It is the log that keeps the 
fire over night, and it is the part of the 
fire that is still burning after the small 
stuff has been lapped up. In _ other 
words, this is the last line of intrench- 
ment between them and want. 


Making Family’s Position Impregnable 


You are not doing anything materially 
to increase your estate by an additional 
million dollar trust. You are simply dis- 
posing of that much in such a way that 
it is going to be impregnable. The ordi- 
nary way of disposing of estates, we 
know, presents the possibilities of being 
attacked even in the transfer. It is near- 
ly a daily occurrance that we read of a 
case like that of Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, who, on February 14, 1925, car- 
ried a suit to the Supreme Court, involv- 
ing $8,000,000 and over. This, I assume, 
was an ordinary testamentary trust and 
had only been running eight years. No 
matter what may be the outcome there 
must have been some worry and uncer- 
tainty connected with it. There is an 
old saying that “fear, worry and uncer- 
tainty deprive us of many of the joys 
of life and lead us to our graves before 
our time.” 

It is absolutely necessary to dispose of 
an estate in some way. It must be left 
to someone somehow. The immediate 
question now is how it shall be left as 
far as your family is concerned. With 
a trust of this kind your children will 
never be required to earn wolf food. It 
is said that the average estate of large 
size is gone twenty-five years after the 
death of the creator. At any rate the 
morality suffered by estates large and 
small is very large. 

To one who does not realize what it 
means not to know where the next dol- 
lar is coming from it is hard to fully 
appreciate the importance of the in- 
sured trust. One thing we admit—that 
is that your children are not interested 
in money. They have not been brought 
up to value it as others who have been 
required to consider the value of the 
dollar. Therefore, they have not as 
strong a defense built up for retaining 
it as one who is interested in money and 


has had a hard time to make it an 
knows what it is to be without it. Th 
have not had this hardening process, by 
if they have been properly taken care, 
there is no reason why they should \ 
required to go through any harrowing 
experiences to gain such knowledge 

can be only learned of actual hardshi 


Can Give to Charity More Income 
han Principal 

































A very wealthy man in our city recent. 
ly said: “I wish someone would com 
to see me who did not ask me for money, 
I like to see people, but I’m tired of ¢. 
erybody asking me for money.” Yq 
have had this experience. Your bo 
will, and the softer their hearts are th 
better boys they are and more incline 
they will be to give away more than they 
should. This trust will stand as the lim. 
it. They can give away plenty from th 
general estate which they shall receiv 
and they will still have the discretion dj 
disposing of the income if they wish, but 
only as each check comes to them wil 
they be able to devote it to whatsoever 
charity they see fit. Have you eve 
thought of this? That the income from 
principal well invested will amount ti 
far more over a period of years tha 
the principal itself. Therefore, they wil 
be able to give, if they wish, far mor 
by giving income than they would if they 
were able to give away the principal. 

The time is coming when your boy 
will be interested in children of ther 
own, just as today you are interested in 





your children. They will have a feelin Lift 
of satisfaction when they realize thaJf ited v 
this part of their father’s estate, fromjm agree 
which they have been enjoying income, 
will in time go to their children afte 
they are gone. They will have the samt 
solicitude in this respect that you hav 
in being desirous of seeing that any d 
the estate that you receive from you 
father will be enjoyed by your children 
Interview Took Half an Hour 
This is the simple substance of an it- 0 
terview which consumed perhaps a hal ddl 
hour. Of course, the case had becijm CC! 
studied for months, and the client under- na 
stood that there was to be presented fa: a " 
his consideration a simple plan of @ cee 
insured trust under which various com th “ 
panies would pay an interest income t) pe t 
his wife and children as long as the) fevaigy 
lived, and after their death would pa pre 
the principal to their grandchildrea a. 
There were no particular complication hue P 
about the whole thing. ig 
The writing of the policies, this vl j¢ “a 
will call the science, but the presenting dined 


of the interview, that was the art. THB toy 1, 


science, to repeat, was a very simpk 
proposition with the details reduced 
the most simple terms. The words att 
lines of the presentation can be repeat 
quite faithfully. You can even € 
phonograph record of it. But that 4 
tual undefinable something that we W 
call the human touch cannot be passé 
from one to another. It must be expe! 
enced and learned by actual practice. 





FINANCE MEN HEAR WHITMO 
James A. Whitmore, agency manag? 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, speaking? 
fore the Financial Advertisers’ Conlé 
ence, told them that life insurance 1s 
biggest single entity in American final 
today because it has ceased to 
queer and ghostly creature, with 
water in its veins and a mortality @ 
for a spine, and has become a Wa 
and vital part of the national econom 





“I wonder if you, as I, find it difficn 
to work up a mental appreciation. 
all hustle and scramble for bodily ™ 
Let us acquire the same habit of e@e 


searching for mental food.” 
Samuel W. Reybur 
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Policy Jacket Slips 


(Continued from page 18) 






on the policy jackets, “This policy is for 
the education of my children,” “This pol- 
icy is to purchase a home,” etc. In 
other words, when they sell a life in- 
surance policy they associate it with a 
real need of the insured so that when 





FRANK A. WESLEY 


he thinks of the contract or the deposit 
he also thinks of the need. 

Life insurance policies that are depos- 
ited with a trust company under a trust 
agreement seldom lapse. The insured 
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has not been paid. Then is the best 
time to see the insured. I usually write 
a letter. If I get no reply, I next try 
the telephone, it being the next most 
convenient. If I cannot get a satisfac- 
tory result in that way, I make a per- 
sonal call. If the man is about to lapse 
his policy on account of temporary 
finances, we can usually make provisions 
for a few months, by means of a note. 
If he has decided that he has “all he 
needs” without this policy, I invariably 
tell him that I agree with him, but I 
ask him if he has all his widow and 
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IRA L. CAIN 





thinks of this arrangement not as so 
much life insurance, but as a certain pro- 
vision for his loved ones. Then, too, he 
does not quite like the idea of having the 
trust company know that he is letting 
some of his insurance go. 


Call, and Keep On Calling 


Almost every life insurance salesman 
who has been in the business for any 
length of time has written men who have 


‘told them that the first agent from whom 


they bought a policy never called on 
them after delivering the policy. It is 
a great tribute to the life insurance bus- 
iness and to human nature that so much 
life insurance renews without any effort 
on the part of the salesman. 

Keeping in touch with policyholders 
pays big dividends not only in keeping 
the business on the books but in writing 
new life insurance. By keeping in touch 
with policyholders I do not mean always 
trying to sell them additional insurance. 
Make suggestions about the insurance 
they are carrying, advise them of 
changes that will be to their advantage, 
as changing a beneficiary from their es- 
tate to wife, naming a co-beneficiary, 
having the proceeds of their policy pay- 
able to a trust company under a trust 
agreement. Call on them when they 
have an addition to the family, etc. 

Most policyholders like to be wished 
“Many happy returns.” Some salesmen 
find that advertising novelties help to 
establish and keep good will. Person- 
ally, I think when this is done it is bet- 
ter to get an attractive, expensive nov- 
elty that will last some time and do it 
less often. 

The life insurance salesman who can 
make a friend and confident out of his 
policyholder has little trouble in holding 
his business. Any method that helps to 
make a friend of the policyholder tends 
to reduce lapses. 


Keep Right On Arguing 
By IRA L. CAIN, 
Great Southern Life, Wichita Falls 


orphans will need. : 

| sometimes ask a man if he is paying 
his place out on the installment plan, 
which in many cases is true, and if he 
says “Yes,” I ask him if he would be 
willing to miss the next installment and 
lose his home. Of course, his answer is 
“No,” and then I try to show him that 
his life insurance is as real a piece of 
property as a home and that it is the 
only piece of property in the world which 
he can buy on the installment plan where 
all unpaid installments are cancelled in 
the event of his death. 


I also remind him that his life insur- ~ 


ance policy is the only piece of property 
on earth, except government bonds, that 
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CHARLES M. STEWART 


in good times, hard times or even pan- 
icky times is always worth one hundred 
cents on the dollar. I sometimes remind 
a man, if he is hesitating about paying 
a premium, that if he does not pay it 
and should die during the year, he has 
beat his family out of the amount of the 


policy. If he does pay the premium and 
dies during the year, he has beat the 


company out of that amount, and I then 
ask him which he loves best—his family 
or the company. 

If an agent will keep in personal con- 
tact after the application is secured as 
closely as before, it will assist greatly 
in preventing lapse. Don’t let the insured 
think you have lost interest in him as 
soon as you get his money. 


Using Fifteen Days’ Leeway 
By CHARLES M. STEWART, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, Aurora, Neb. 


We think we have a good man in our 
renewal department and we regard that 
department as of supreme importance. 

The manager of the department ad- 
vises us about fifteen days after a pre- 
mium is due of the delinquency. Thus, 
we have a couple of weeks’ time to get 
in touch with the insured and do our 
level best to keep the insurance going. 

If a personal call is not possible be- 
cause of distance of the insured from 
the office, I write a letter before the 


grace pericd expires and offer him our 
personal service and attention. We ask 
him to write and describe the situation; 
how we can help. If within calling dis- 
tance it is much easier to put over the 
talk through personal conversation and 
sympathetic interest on the spot. Often, 
too, these calls lead to new business. 

When we call we are well received, 
because it is understood that we have 
this man’s best interest at heart. Any- 
way, it does not take long to convince 
him that such is the case. 
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Gordon’s Prospect List 








How to get. prospects is a question 
that is continually puzzling insurance 
agents. Life insurance salesmen, no 
matter how many sources of prospects 
they may have developed, are always 
seeking more and better prospects. Even 
salesmen who find that the time they 
have at their disposal is all too short in 
which to see the people whose names are 
on their lists, sometimes run out of pros- 
pects. At such times they may find it 
helpful to have available for reference a 
list of sources of possible prospects. The 
following list is printed with the hope 
that some agents may be able to use it 
advantageously. It was prepared by John 
J. Gordon of New York. 

POLICYHOLDERS:: 

When they approach change of age. 

When they are promoted. 

When they marry. 

When they apply for loans. 

When they mature endowments. 

When they buy property. 

When they borrow large sums. 

When they start in business. 

When their business associates die. 

When their relatives die. 


FROM THE APPLICATION: 


Brothers 

Sisters 

MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES: 
Successful salesmen in other lines, 


with whom names may be exchanged. 
Fire and Casualty agenis (also ex- 
change arrangement). 
House organs of business companies. 


(Good for new men, promotions and 
changes.) 
POLICYHOLDERS: ASK THEM 


FOR LEADS TO— 

Their sons 

Their daughters 

Their neighbors 

Their relatives 

Their business associates 

Their employes 

Their salesmen (Good Saturday Pros- 
pects) 

Their Boards of Directors 

Their chief stockholders 

WHEN DEATH CLAIM IS PAID: 

Family 

Neighbors 

Distant relatives 

People in same line of business 

Executor of the estate 

Leading members of deceased’s church, 


and clubs 

Business associates 

FROM THE NEWSPAPERS 

Men who start in business 

Men who sell their business 

Men whose businesses are reorganized 

Men who change positions 

People who win lawsuits 

People who inherit money 

People who move in 
_ Relatives named in death notices (par- 
ticularly good in cases of sudden or ac- 
cidental death) 

Marriage announcements 

3irths 

Institutional activities — (Churches, 
schools, hospitals, etc., which may need 
endowment plans) : 

Corporation announcements 

Men who patent inventions 
_Appointments to Federal and local po- 
sitions 

Executors of estates 

People who have narrow escapes in 
traffic accidents 

Contracting firms awarded large con- 
tracts 

Contributors to charities 

Real estate transfers 

Probate of wills 

Society items 
Men who receive unusually large fees at 
times (architects, lawyers, consulting en- 
gineers, etc.) 

List of directors in statements of 
banks and other corporations. 


LISTS AND DIRECTORIES AVAIL- 
ABLE AT ALL TIMES: 

e city directory 

> telephone book 

> classified telephone book 

> office building directory 


The corporation register 

The Blue Book 

College alumni lists and year bor ks, 
including high schools, local colleges, 


private schools, special schools, such as 
nursing, librarians, teachers, etc. 
Mercantile reports 
Tax iists 
Mortgage lists 
Files of title companies 
DIRECTORIES OF: 
Trades 
Teachers 
Nurses 
Librarians 
Labor Unions 
National Guard Rosters 


MEMBERSHIP LIST OF: 
Advertisers’ Club 
Traffic Club 
Credit Men’s Club 
Athletic and Social Clubs 
Dinner Clubs 
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Judea Life Insurance Company on 
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Incorporated Under the Laws of New York State ~ 

tions 

Licensed in the District of Columbia and in the states of a 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey and New York and 

has applications for admission pending in several additional froeal 

states. a 

you | 

The Judea is organized with an unique appeal, which has pa 

met with an appreciative response to date. | a, 


The Company issues all forms of life insurance policies 
and annuity bonds. It operates on the non-participating plan 
and accepts risks at standard and sub-standard rates. 


It offers an excellent opportunity for new agents seeking 
either full time or part time connections. 


Inquiries with respect to agencies should be directed 
to the 


Agency Department 


Judea Life Insurance Company 
44 East 23rd Street New York City 
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In the big cities life insurance agents 
are finding that real estate operators are 
about the best prospects for large insur- 
ance. The number of these operators in 
the two or three million cover class is 
growing. : : 

One reason for this, of course, is the 
tremendous activity in real estate in the 
larger cities of the North. New York 
City, for instance, is full of millionaire 
real estate operators, some of whom 
came to this country in the steerage. 
One of the most surprising developments 
in New York has been the operations of 
a once poor boy named Benjamin Win- 
ter who has purchased some of the most 
famous mansions on Fifth Avenue, in- 
cluding Vanderbilt houses and the Vin- 
cent Astor home. 


Day and Noyes 


During the year the two persons who 
run the leading real estate offices of this 
city, Joseph P. Day and Charles F. 
Noyes, both of whom have offices in the 
insurance and financial district, added 
heavily to their insurance. Mr. Noyes 
took out a very large line through Hart 
& Eubank when he made an arrange- 
ment with the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany to handle their real estate transac- 
tions. He knows the insurance biisiness 


Realy Men Taking Heavy Lines 


in many of its phases as he rents many 
of the offices in the insurance district 
of New York. He came to this city 
from New England. 

Mr. Day, who is the leading auctioneer 
in New York and sells real estate whole- 
sale, took out $1,400,000 more insurance. 

Added to the $1,640,000 previously is- 
sued, this makes up total insurance of 
$3,050,000 on the life of Mr. Day and 
places him in the group of the twelve 
most heavily insured men in the country 
and the most heavily insured real estate 
man in New York, according to an- 
nouncement. 

Left fatherless at the age of five and 
an orphan eight years later, Mr. Day 
determined early in his career that some 
day he would be the holder of a million 
dollar life insurance policy, that his own 
children might never have to face the 
conditions he struggled against as a boy. 
He began his career as an office boy at 
the wage of $1.92 a week. 

Ralph J. Hess of the George H. Beach 
Co. said: “Our records show that Mr. 
Day took out his first policy in 1911 and 
within three months he had insurance of 
$150,000. His next policy was taken in 
1913. This was $150,000 in the Metro- 
politan Life, in which company he is to- 
day a director.” 








Confucius 


(Continued from page 77) 


must never give it up until you have 
thoroughly understood it. It matters not 
what you try to think out; but when you 
once try to think out a thing, you must 
never give it up until you have got what 
you want. It matters not what you try 
to carry out, but when you once try to 
carry out a thing, you must never give 
it up until you have done it’ thoroughly 
and well. 

“The main object of study is to unfold 
the aim; with one who loves words, but 
does not improve, I can do nothing. 
_“The scholar’s burden is perfection; 
is it not heavy? It ends but with life; 
is it not enduring ?” 

Confucius, like Samuel Johnson who 
came centuries after him, also had his 
Boswell. The “Analects,” which are 
sometimes called his table-talk, are more 
discursive than some of his other writ- 
ings and were reported by his disciples 
from his casual remarks. The “Analects” 
are divided into twenty books. Here are 
afew of the most striking passages of 
these talks: 

Some one said: “Yang is truly virtu- 
ous; but he is not ready with his 
tongue.” Confucius said: “What is the 
good of being ready with the tongue? 
They who meet me with smartness of 
speech for the most part procure them- 
selves hatred. I know not whether he 
be truly virtuous; but why should he 
show readiness of the tongue?” 

Asked by one of his disciples what 
Constituted wisdom, he said: “To give 
— earnestly to the duties due to 

n. 

Speaking once about conduct, Confu- 
clus said: “There are three principles of 
conduct which the man of high rank 
should consider specially important: that 
n his manner and deportment he keep 
tom violence and heedlessness; that in 
Tegulatine his countenance he keep close 
‘0 Sincerity; that in his words and tones 


€ keep far from lowness and impro- 
Driety.” 



































_ Career of Confucius 

acontucius was born in 550 B. C. and 
i in 478 B. C. He was thus a con- 
“Mporary of Pythagoras and the later 
rn Tew prophets. He died about twen- 
oa? before the battle of Lake Re- 
ee the first authentic date in Roman 
cated % Confucius was reared and edu- 
whe y his mother, for his father died 
~ the lad was but three years old. 
aly showed a fondness for learning, 
or was to manifest itself later on in 
phil Writings. Confucius, unlike most 

sophers, was actually engaged in 







































































































some profitable form of employment in 
his early manhood. At one time he was 
an inspector of the corn markets; at an- 
other he was appointed inspector-general 
of pastures and flocks. This probably 
had something to do with the interest 
which he had in the subject of govern- 
ment throughout his long life. 

Upon the death of his mother, in ac- 
cordance with an ancient custom, he re- 
signed his office and went into mourning 
for a period of three years. He was al- 
most inconsolable in his grief. At the 
end of the three years he traveled over 
the empire and became known as a 
great reformer. So great was his repu- 
tation at this time that upon his return 
home he had disciples numbering about 
five hundred, most of whom were adult 
men. These were divided into four 
classes. To the first class he taught 
morals; to the second rhetoric; to the 
third politics; to the fourth perfection 
of their written style. In addition to 
his teaching labors he put the ancient 
classics of China into an abridged form. 

The actual writing of Confucious con- 
sist of two brief tracts. One of these 
is entitled “The Great Learning.” 


Preble Tucker Story 


(Continued from page 37) 


facturer visited a bank seeking $200,000 
for his growing business. He needed the 
money badly at the time to carry him 
over a period of dullness in business af- 
fairs and to assist him in the promotion 
of new inventions. The banker agreed 
to take the $200,000 on a bond issue pro- 
viding the manufacturer permitted the 
bank to carry insurance on his life for a 
like amount. 

“The man was frankly curious and in- 
quired, ‘Why life insurance ?’ 

“The banker attempted to show him 
that he was the chief asset of his busi- 
ness, that his organization was evolved 
from his own personal initiative and the 
ideas which were used by his organiza- 
tion were some of his own products as 
a result of his own thoughts . He was 
shown that at the head of his company 
the success of the enterprise was as- 
sured through his direct contact with 
others, but in the event of death it was 
purely conjectural. 

“Tt seemed hardly plausible to him at 
the time, but when further explained 
that no bank would for a moment con- 
sider making such a loan without the as- 
surance of the protection which the de- 
positors would require in the final analy- 
sis, he was advised that a bond issue 
would become doubtful if he were taken 
away from the business. The manufac- 








turer saw the point quickly and acted 
accordingly. 

“The past year afforded a few notable 
examples of this when Henry Doheriy 
suddenly died and as a result some of 
his public utility stock dropped heavily 
on the market. It is a well known thing 
that to remove executives from business 
organizations for the time being but leave 
behind capable lieutenants the business 
will function properly; but let the same 
executives be removed permanently by 
death and we have interests sometimes 
seriously impaired. 

A Story of Two Partners 


“Another unpleasant business affair 
which was solved by the means of in- 
surance and stands out vividly in my 
mind occurred but recently. For the 
sake of convenience using assumed 
names, Walter Earl, the senior partner 
of an automobile agency, was soft-heart- 
ed, and Milton Rich, the junior member, 
was energetic, and continually chafed at 
the easy going habits of his associate. 

“Rich greatly resented the hiring of 
Earl’s younger brother, Harold, a pom- 
pous individual who was an extremely ir- 
ritating factor in the business. Harold 
could never forget that his brother was 
the senior partner. 

“After a year had passed, Earl was 
seriously injured and never recovered 
consciousness following an automobile 
accident. Rich’s grief was profound, 
but even in his sorrow he was human 
enough to hope sending Harold packing. 
Following the funeral Harold assumed 
an air of ownership and appeared more 
self-possessed than ever before. There 
never was a more surprised man than 
Harold when Rich told him that he 
would have to make arrangements to 
leave after the first of the month. 

“You forget that I am Walter’s only 
heir,’ retorted Harold. But Rich took 


the attitude nonchalantly and told him 
that on the advice of their banker they 
(Earl and Rich) had taken out a joint 
business policy previous to Walter’s 
death. The principal sum was payable 
to either of the men if the other died. 
Harold was further enlightened that the 
sum to be received was more than 
enough to buy him out. It was a dis- 
tressing case and but another where in- 
surance proved valuable. It was a case 
where business life insurance kept an 
unwelcome heir from creating discord 
and perhaps ruining a partnership where 
death had forcibly dissolved the firm. 
Adaptability of Insurance 


“Insurance is rapidly coming to the 
fore because of its adaptability to the 
lives of human beings everywhere, in 
every circle of life and in every manner 
of business. 

“Many families are today thankful for 
life insurance because of its timely aid 
in providing needed capital upon the 
death of its provider. Insurance has 
solved the method of securing a college 
education for many a youngster and it 
will keep on doing its share towards im- 
proving home conditions everywhere. 

“Though insurance may be a form of 
enforced savings over a period of years, 
still when on an endowment policy the 
principal sum falls due, then the insurer 
is thankful, in many cases, for the sum 
he receives. No one can but agree that 
insurance is protection—protection which 
wards off destruction of plans and 
dreams of people. Today’s business has 
to a large degree reached its stupendous 
proportions because insurance is some- 
where in the background. It accom- 
plishes many purposes. It assists the in- 
surer; it helps business enterprises and 
saves dependents of one from becoming 
the dependents upon the charity of 
others.” 








Banker Tells How 


(Continued from page 74) 

For example: (1) A 3% reserve policy 
for $100,000, payable in annual instal- 
ments of $5,000 to a beneficiary (age 
41) for 20 years certain and for her 
life, would be valued for tax purposes, 
under Table A, at $78,105, instead of 
$100,000. (2) A policy for $100,000 pay- 
able to a beneficiary in 20 annual in- 
stalments certain of $6,526 would be 
valued, under Table B, at $92,238.42. 

If the policy provides that the prin- 
cipal amount shall be retained by the 
insurance company for the beneficiary’s 
lifetime and the interest thereon paid to 


_ such beneficiary, the principal going to 


‘a second beneficiary on the death of the 
first beneficiary, the guaranteed interest 
payments are treated, for Estate Tax 
purposes, as an annuity to the first bene- 
ficiary and the principal sum payable to 
the second beneficiary is treated as a 
reversionary interest, and the value com- 
puted under Table A. 

For example: A policy for $100,000, 
providing for such a settlement, if the 
first beneficiary is age 40 at the insured’s 
death and the guaranteed interest rate 
3%, would be valued at $83,383 under 
Table A. 

Is Face Value of Trust Agreement Policy 
the Value for Tax Purpose? 

It would seem, however, that where 
the principal of a policy is held by a 
company under a separate trust agree- 
ment, the face value of such policy would 
be deemed the value for tax purposes. 
The Treasury Regulations are silent on 
this point and we have only the language 
of the law itself to guide us. According 
to this language, the amount receivable 
by beneficiaries as insurance under the 


policies is to be taxed to insured’s es- 
tate. 


A strict construction of this language 
would require that, in the above case, 
the amounts received by the beneficiaries 
shall be considered as receivable under 
the separate trust agreement and not 
under the policy, and therefore the prin- 
cipal amount would be taxable to the 
estate, the same as if it had been made 
receivable by a trustee who, under the 
terms of the trust deed, was obliged to 
invest the principal and pay the income 
over to the first beneficiary during life- 
time and the principal to another on the 
former’s death. What attitude the Rev- 
enue Bureau would take in such a case 
is, as yet, an open question. 

The Commerce Clearing House Tax 
Service Bulletin contains an opinion by 
counsel to the effect that, where a trust 
company was named as beneficiary in an 
insurance policy on the life of decedent 
and insured executed a separate trust 
agreement with the company directing it 
to pay the income from said insurance 
proceeds to A, for his lifetime and then 
to pay the principal to B, neither of 
said individuals being mentioned in the 
policy, the face value of the policy in 
excess of $40,000 was taxable to the in- 
sured’s estate. 

The Attorney General of Michigan 
held, in a similar case, that the entire 
face value of the policy was taxable to 
insured’s estate, on the ground that the 
trust agreement was in the nature of a 
transfer of decedent’s property, without 
a valuable consideration in money or 
money’s worth, to take effect in enjoy- 
ment at or after his death. 

I cite these conflicting opinions to show 
that a radical difference of opinion exists 
on this question. 

The safest plan, therefore, is to avoid, 
whenever possible, the use of separate 
agreements in cases where the insured 
takes out the insurance and pays the 
premiums thereon. 

The problems I have instanced are not 
of mere academic interest. I have en- 
countered all of them in the course of 
my consulting practice. 

If what I have written shall serve to 
make it easier for the life underwriter 
to give efficient service to his clients, I 
shall have accomplished the purpose of 
this article. 
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Agents of all companies throughout the country report that the series of advertisements of The Prudential Insurance Co., telling picture stories illustrating 
the advisability of keeping policies in force have been a decidedly effective factor in keeping down lapses. These advertisements appear im magazines of nation 
circulation. As a sheer artistic advertising tour de force it would be difficult to equal them as the drawing in each case is so striking that few words are necessary 
to complete the thought. 
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